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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testi- 
monials of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably 
from  their  latest  instructors.  If  a  candidate  is  from  another 
college,  he  must  bring  a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be 
advanced  in  age  correspondingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  ex- 
amination in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents 
within  the  range  of  any  given  subject  will  be  accepted. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the  University  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  20,  21,  and  22, 
1906. 

Examinations  in  June  may  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.*  These  examina- 
tions will  be  held  June  18-23,  1906.  All  applications  for  ex- 
amination must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post-Office  Sub-Station  84, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  upon  application.  Applications 
for  examination  at  points  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  must 
be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
Monday,  June  4.  Applications  for  examination  at  points 
West  of  the  Mississippi  River  must  be  received  not  later  than 
May  28.  Applications  for  examination  at  points  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  must  be  received  not  later  than 


*  A  general  Board,  representing  various  colleges  in  New  England,  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 
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May  14.  Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  nrmed 
will  be  accepted  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange"  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  payment  of 
five  dollars  in  addition  to  the  usual  examination  fee.  Candi- 
dates filing  belated  applications,  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  The 
examination  fee  is  five  dollars  for  all  candidates  examined  at 
points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  fifteen  dollars 
for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  A  list  of  the  places  at  which  the  examina- 
tions are  to  be  held  in  June  1906,  will  be  published  about 
March  1.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particu- 
lar points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  February  1. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  who  take  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Board  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.f  in  English  alone,  will 
in  1906  be  required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  only  one 
dollar.  If,  however,  the  applications  of  such  candidates  are 
not  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Board 
on  or  before  June  4,  1906,  an  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  must 
be  paid. 

Alljcandidates  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September 
examinations,  or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized 
tutor. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  by  certificate,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pass  cards  and  diplomas  of  recent  date,  issued  by  the  Re- 
gents of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  accepted  for  the  sub- 
jects and  topics  which  they  cover. 

Students  from  schools  having  approved  preparatory 
courses  may  be  admitted  upon  satisfactory  certificates  from 
their  Principals.  Certificates  should,  if  possible,  be  filed 
with  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of  September.     Entrance 
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credentials  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  opening  day 
of  the  term.  Otherwise  the  entrance  examinations  must  be 
taken.  No  student  who  has  not  submitted  sufficient  creden- 
tials or  passed  the  necessary  examinations  will  be  admitted 
to  recitations,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 
Blanks  for  certificates  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

Principals  of  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to  have  their 
pupils  admitted  on  certificate  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  President. 

Certificates  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements  for 
subjects  in  which  they  indicate  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent, 
or  above. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  seeking  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  be- 
fore entering  the  College  must  take  examination  in  the  subject, 
and  may  receive  only  so  much  credit  as  the  results  of  such  ex- 
amination may  seem  to  justify.  Credentials  of  preparatory 
schools  will  not  be  received  in  lieu  of  examination  for  ad- 
vanced standing.  The  only  credentials  that  will  be  accepted 
for  this  purpose  will  be  the  approved  credentials  of  some 
other  college  of  equal  grade.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to 
the  College,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  after 
the  opening  of  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  Year. 

MATRICULATION 

Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any  class-room 
work,  a  student  must  present  himself  for  matriculation. 
Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  College  should  therefore 
present  himself  in  the  Dean's  office,  for  final  examination  of 
his  credentials,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  next  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  college  year,  or  at  latest  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  opening  day.  Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  re- 
ceive final  approval;  instructions  will  be  given  with  reference 
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to  the  completion  or  correction  of  defective  credentials;  and 
the  student  will  be  definitely  informed  regarding  any  necessary 
conditions.  After  matriculation  is  thus  completed,  the  can- 
didate may  proceed  to  registration. 

Students  entering  the  College  later  than  the  opening  day 
should  present  themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  College  is  expected  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being  in- 
tended to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  five 
periods  of  prepared  work  weekly  throughout  an  academic 
year  of  the  preparatory  school.  Two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared 
work.  For  admission  to  any  course  (including  a  special 
course),  candidates  are  required  to  present  at  least  fourteen 
and  one-half  units,  in  such  amounts  for  each  subject  as  are 
indicated  in  the  following  outline.  No  student  will  be  admit- 
ted with  conditions  exceeding  one  and  one-half  units,  and 
this  amount  may  be  reduced  unless  preparation  is  otherwise 
entirely  satisfactory. 

PRELIMINARY    REQUIREMENTS     FOR    ADMISSION 
TO  ANY  COURSE 

1.  English. — See  page  18.  3  units 

2.  Elementary  History. — Any  two  of  the  follow- 

ing historical  subjects,  each  representing  J 
unit:  Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval,  English, 
American,  Civics.     See  page  19.  1  unit 

3.  Elementary    Mathematics. — Algebra       and 

Plane  Geometry.     See  page  21.  3  units 

Total,  7  units 
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6  or  7  units 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE 

IN  ARTS 

1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7  units 

2.  Six  or  Seven  Units  of  Language  (including 

either  Latin  or  Greek),  to  be  chosen  from  the 
following: 

Latin. — See  page  22.  4  units" 

Greek. — See  page  22.  3  units 

German. — See  page  22.     2  or  3  units 
French. — See  page  23.       2  or  3  units 
Nothing  less  than  the  number  of  units  specified 
for  each  language  will  be  accepted. 

3.  One  Unit  of  History  or  Science,  to  be  chosen 

from  the  following  by  those  who  present  only 

six  units  of  language : 

History. — In    addition    to    any 

History    presented    under 

1 '  Preliminary     Requirements 

for  Admission  to  Any  Course." 

See  above.  1  unit 

Science. — Any   unit   of   Science 

included  in  the  requirements 

for    the    Course     in     Letters 

and  Science.     See  below.  1  unit 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  A. — See  page  26. 


1  unit 


\  unit 


Total,      14J  units 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE 
IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7  units 

2.  Four  to  Six  Units  of  Language,  to  be  chosen 

from  the  following: 

Latin. — See  page  22.  2,  3,  or  4  units  ) 

German. — See  page  22.  2  or  3  units  V    4to  6  units 

French. — See  page  23.  2  or  3  units  J 
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Nothing  less  than  the  number  of  units  specified 
for  each  language  will  be  accepted. 

3.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. — See  page1  21. 

4.  One  to  Three  Units  of  Scienck ,  to  be  chosen 

from  the  following: 

Chemistry. — See  page  24.  1  unit " 

Physics. — See  page  24.  1  unit 

Astronomy. — See  page  24.  1  unit 

Physical  Geography. — See  page  25  1  unit 


\  unit 


1  unit 
1  unit 
1  unit 
1  unit 


Geology. — See  page  25. 

Zoology. — See  page  25. 

Botany. — See  page  25. 

Physiology. — See  page  26. 
Not  less  than  a  full  unit  of  work  in  any  single 
Science  will  be  accepted,  except  that  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology  may  be  combined  to  make 
a  year's  work,  and  that  any  two  biological  Sciences 
(Botany,  Zoology,  or  Physiology)  may  be  combined 
to  make  a  year's  work.  Students  are  recommended, 
however,  to  present  a  full  unit  of  work  in  one  subject 
rather  than  a  half  unit  in  each  of  two  subjects.  Not 
more  than  two  units  of  biological  Science  may  be 
presented. 


1  to  3  units 


Total,       14 J  units 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    A    SPECIAL 

COURSE 

1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7  units 

2.  Seven  and  One-half  Units,  to  be  chosen  from 

subjects  specified  for  admission  to  the  regular 
courses,  in  such  amounts  as  would  be  accepted 
for  admission  to  a  regular  course.     See  above.   1\  units 


Total,       14£  units 
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Special  students  may  take  any  college  work  for  which  they 
may  have  presented  the  full  preparation.  They  may  receive, 
upon  application,  certificates  stating  the  college  courses 
which  they  may  have  taken;  but  they  may  not  take  a  degree 
or  compete  for  prizes  or  take  part  in  the  Commencement 
exercises.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and 
discipline,  and  to  the  same  examinations  in  the  studies  pur- 
sued, as  are  the  students  in  the  regular  courses.  Their  names 
appear  in  the  catalogue  in  a  separate  group. 

The  opportunity  of  pursuing  selected  studies  under  the 
above  conditions  is  not  offered  to  those  who  have  failed  to 
maintain  standing  in  one  of  the  regular  courses. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE 
SEVERAL  SUBJECTS 

English.  The  examination  in  English  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  to  test  the  general  reading  of  the  pupil,  the  other 
to  bring  out  the  results  of  more  careful  study  and  practice. 

Part  I.  Reading.  The  candidate  must  show  a  good  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  work  and  an- 
swer simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors. 

The  books  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  in  1905 
are  as  follows:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius 
Caesar;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mar- 
iner; Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Tennyson's 
Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's 
Silas   Marner. 

In  1906,  1907,  and  1908  the  topics  will  be  drawn  from  the 
following  works;  Shakspere's  Macbeth  and  the  Merchant 
of  Venice ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ; 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of 
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Arthur;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;    George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner. 

Part  II.  Study.  This  section  of  the  examination  requires 
a  more  careful  study  of  each  of  the  works  named.  It  invol- 
ves subject-matter,  form,  and  structure,  and  also  is  designed 
to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with 
clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  in  1905  are 
as  follows:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Macaulay's   Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

The  books  prescribed  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908  are:  Shaks- 
pere's Julius  Caesar;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus, 
and  Lycidas;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  and  Life  of  Johnson. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  paragraph  or 
two  on  each  of  the  topics  given  in  the  examination.  He  is 
expected  to  read  ill  the  books  prescribed,  and  to  have  freshly 
in  mind  their  most  important;*parts.  But  knowledge  of  the 
books  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to 
write  English.  No  candidate  can  expect  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  in  English  whose  work  is  seriously  de- 
fective in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into 
paragraphs.     Three  units. 

History.  Preparation  in  any  of  the  following  subjects 
should  include  thorough  acquaintance  with  an  account  of 
the  period  covered  as  contained  in  some  good  text-book, 
collateral  reading  to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  three  hundred 
pages  on  topics  connected  with  the  narrative,  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  chief  features  of  the  geography  of  the  regions 
concerned. 

Greek  History.  From  earliest  times  to  the  dissolution 
of  Alexander's  Empire,  as  in  Oman's  or  Myer's  History  of 
Greece,  or  West's    Ancient    History,  with  collateral  reading 
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on   Greek  life,   literature,   and   artistic   achievements.     One- 
half  unit. 

Roman  History.  From  earliest  times  to  395  a.  d.,  as  in 
Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People,  or  Myers'  Rome; 
Its  Rise  and  Fall,  or  Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  History, 
or  West's  Ancient  History;  with  collateral  reading  on  Roman 
political   conditions,    laws,    and   constitution.     One-half  unit. 

Mediaeval  History.  Development  of  European  civili- 
zation from  350  a.  d.  to  1648  a.  d.,  as  in  Myers'  General  His- 
tory or  Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or  Emer- 
ton's  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  Mediaeval  Europe, 
or  West's  Ancient  History  and  Modern  History,  or  Adams' 
European  History;  with  collateral  reading  on  feudal  life  and 
institutions  and  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  One- 
half  unit. 

English  History.  From  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  pres- 
ent, as  in  Larned's  History  of  England,  or  Terry's  History,  of 
England  for  Schools,  or  Andrews'  History  of  England,  or 
Montgomery's  English  History;  with  collateral  reading  on 
industrial  and  political  development  and  the  expansion  of 
England.     One-half   unit. 

American  History.  From  the  Discovery  to  the  present, 
as  in  Channing's  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States  for 
School  Use,  or  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  or  Montgomery's  Students'  American  History,  with 
collateral  reading  from  some  such  books  as  Hart's  Source- 
book of  American  History,  or  Old  South  Leaflets,  or  the 
American  Statesmen  Series.     One-half  unit. 

Civics.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  some  good  account 
of  government  and  political  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  with 
collateral  reading  on  the  institutions  of  some  other  country 
or  countries,  described  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  the  political  system  of  some  State  of  the  Union. 
One-half  unit. 
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Mathematics,  A.  (a)  Plane  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith's, 
Chauvenet's  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an   equiva 

lent  in  some  other  author. 

(b)  Algebra;  Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or  the  first  370 
pages  in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in 
some  other  author.     Accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 

Algebra  and  the  ability  to  transform  expressions,  to  prove 
Identities  and  to  solve  equations  and  systems  of  equations 
easily  and  correctly  are  indispensable  for  college  work. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  the  College,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory 
course  should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
In  this  review  the  following  subjects  in  Algebra  should  receive 
especial  attention:  the  enlargement  of  the  number  concept 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  laws  underlying  the  operations 
upon  positive  and  negative  numbers,  ready  writing  of  powers, 
products  and  quotients  whose  laws  are  known,  rapid  factor- 
ing, reduction  of  fractions,  extractions  of  roots,  surds,  imagin- 
ary numbers,  theory  of  exponents,  the  progressions,  ratio 
and  proportion,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  use  of  the  principles 
of  equivalency  in  solving  equations  and  systems  of  equations, 
the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  by  factoring,  where  this 
can  be  done  by  inspection,  otherwise  by  formula,  the  use  of 
factoring  in  solving  systems  involving  quadratic  and  higher 
equations. 

The  aim  in  review  should  be  first  to  understand  the  under- 
lying principles  and  then  to  use  the  shortest  and  easiest  meth- 
ods. 

Those  entering  the  Course  in  Arts  who  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  Algebra  are  advised  to  present  Solid  Geometry  for 
entrance;  opportunitv  can  then  be  given  them  in  the  Fall 
Term  to  review  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  Algebra  under 
thorough  instruction.     Three  units. 

Mathematics,  B.  Solid  Geometry,  including  spherical, 
as  in  standard  texts.     One-half  unit. 
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Latin.  Caesar's  Commentaries  (Books  I-IV);  six  orations 
of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for 
the  poet  Archias;  six  books  of  Virgil's  JEneid;  Latin  Grammar, 
(Allen  and  Greenough,  Bennett,  or  Harkness) ;  and  Jones's  or 
Bennett's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  The  fore- 
going requirements  are  to  be  understood  as  indicating  the  de- 
sired amount  of  work,  not  necessarily  its  precise  nature. 
Students  are  advised  to  substitute,  if  circumstances  permit, 
Rolfe's  Viri  Romae  for  a  part  of  the  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline 
for  a  part  of  the  Cicero,  and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before  be- 
ginning Virgil.  Full  equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of 
the  authors  named.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  candidates 
should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages 
in  prose  and  verse  at  sight.     Four  units. 

For  three  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil  or  Cicero. 

For  two  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Prose 
Composition. 

Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar; 
four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad;  and  exercises  in  prose  composition.  Collar  and  Dan- 
iell's  Beginner's  Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended. 
For  two  books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  like  amount  of  the  Hellenica 
may  be  offered;  and  for  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  an  equivalent 
in  Herodotus  may  be  substituted.     Three  units. 

German.  (First  Year.)  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  German 
correctly,  and  read  it  with  the  proper  intonations.  2.  Ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The 
amount  in  Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent, 
will  be  accepted.  3.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candi- 
date to  translate  simple  German  at  sight.  No  specific  au- 
thors or  works  are  designated,  but  the  amount  read  should 
be  about  two  hundred  pages,  of  which  the  larger  part  should 
be  narrative  and  conversational  prose.  Five  recitations  a 
week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.     Prepar- 
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ation  by  the  so-called  "natural"  method  should  be  supple- 
mented by  systematic  drill  in  grammar.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year)  1.  More  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar, 
especially  in  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  use  of  prep- 
ositions and  conjunctions,  essentials  of  syntax,  and  in  the 
uses  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive.  2.  Ability 
to  translate  ordinary  German  at  sight.  To  aquire  this  fa- 
cility not  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse,  in 
addition  to  the  elementary  work,  should  be  read.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  about  half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the 
works  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  One  year's  additional 
instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Third  Year)      1 .     A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 

2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  such  standard  au- 
thors as  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  3.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  German  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
German  authors.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should 
be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

French.  (First  Year.)  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
grammatical  inflections,  with  special  attention  to  the  irregular 
verbs.  The  amount  in  Whitney's  Practical  French,  or  an 
equivalent,  will  be  accepted.  2.  Enough  reading  to  enable 
the  candidate  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight.  No  specific 
authors  or  works  are  designated  for  examination,  but  the 
amount  read  should  be  about  three  hundred  pages,  of  which 
the  larger  part  should  be  modern  narrative  and  conversational 
prose.  Five  recitations  a  week  during  one  year  should  be 
given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year.)  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  French  correctly 
and  to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  A  thorough  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  accidence,  and  familiarity  with  the  es- 
sentials of  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

3.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  standard  French.  For  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  work,  not  less  than 
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four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse  should  be  read,  am 
the  selections  should  be  taken  from  various  authors.  One 
year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work 
One  unit. 

(Third  Year.)  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  classic  authors 
such  as  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  3.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  French  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  authors.  One  year's  additional  instruction  shoulc 
be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

Credentials  in  German  and  French  should  indicate  in  detail 
the  text-books  used,  the  works  read,  the  number  of  recitations 
per  week,  and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  these  rec 
itations  are  conducted. 

Chemistry.  One  year's  work.  The  general  laws  and  thee 
ries  of  Chemistry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occurence 
preparation,  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  anc 
their  compounds,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  text  books 
The  work  required  must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  prepare  th' 
student  to'  take  Course  3  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  If  certi 
ficates  are  presented  for  the  above,  the  text  book  used  musi 
be  indicated,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  labj 
oratory.     One  unit. 


Physics.  One  year's  work  in  Physics.  The  work  shoull 
include  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  heal 
electricity,  magnetism,  sound,  and  light,  and  a  thoroug} 
knowledge  of  the  experiments  illustrating  them. 

Students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  shoul< 
bring  note  books,  showing  the  work  which  they  have  don? 
in  the  laboratory.  At  least  six  experiments  are  to  be  performe . 
in  each  of  the  general  divisions  named  above.     One  unit. 

Astronomy.  The  work  in  Astronomy  should  cover  th< 
following  subjects:  celestial  sphere,   solar  system,  meteoric 
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bodies,    and   stars;   also   astronomical   instruments   and    the 
spectroscope.     One  unit. 

Physical  Geography.  Work  in  the  text  books  of  Gilbert 
and  Brigham,  Tarr,  Davis,  and  Dryer  will  be  accepted,  if  ac- 
companied by  evidence  of  training  in  observation  in  field  or 
laboratory,  preferably  in  both.  The  section  on  Geography  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  outline  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Geography  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  to  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, indicate  the  kind  of  work  desired.  One  unit  or  one- 
half  unit. 

Geology.  Text  books  of  Brigham,  Tarr,  or  Scott,  or  the 
smaller  texts  of  Dana  and  LeConte.  As  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, evidence  of  practical  work  must  be  offered.  One  unit 
or  one-half  unit. 

Zoology.  Mainly  field  and  laboratory  work  with  the 
common  forms.  The  student  should  gain  a  knowledge  of 
structure,  general  physiology,  habits,  and  the  life  history  of 
the  forms  studied;  the  geographical  distribution,  and  the 
relations  to  man  of  the  groups  from  which  the  forms  for  study 
are  chosen.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  are  sug- 
gested by  many  excellent  guides,  among  them,  Needham's 
or  Kellogg's  Zoology.     One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Botany.  The  student  should  acquire  mainly  by  laboratory 
and  field  work,  a  knowledge  of  plant  structure  and  develop- 
ment, using  such  forms  as  shall  show  progression  of  form  and 
structure ;  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant 

^nutrition,  assimilation,  growth,  reproduction,  and  irritability; 

Wd  knowledge  of  the  broader  relations  of  the  plant  to  the 
physical  world  and  to  other  living  things.  The  outline  pro- 
posed by  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association, 
or  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  indicate 

5- the  character  of  the  work  desired.  Such  guide  books  as  Atkin- 
son's Elementary  Botany  or  Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany 
are  acceptable.     One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 
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INSTRUCTION 


COURSES 

The  College  provides  two  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of 
instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degrees: 

The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  for  matriculation  at  least 
six  years  of  language  study,  including  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
Dr  either  one  of  these  languages  with  German  or  French,  and 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts; 

The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  for  ma- 
triculation certain  scientific  subjects,  together  with  at  least 
four  years  of  language  study  to  be  chosen  from  the  three  sub- 
jects, Latin,  German,  and  French,  and  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Each  of  these  courses  extends  o^ver  four  years,  and  consists 
of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history  and  political  science, 
art,  and  philosophy.  Every  student  is  required  to  have,  in- 
cluding gymnastics,  seventeen  hours  of  work  per  week  through- 
out the  Freshman  year  and  sixteen  hours  of  work  throughout 
the  Sophomore  year;  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  every 
student  is  required  to  have  fifteen  hours  of  work  per  week. 
In  both  courses  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  is  prescribed. 
Throughout  the  Sophomore  year,  gymnastics  is  prescribed  and 
the  remainder  of  the  work  is  to  be  elected  from  certain  well 
defined  groups  of  studies.  During  the  first  two  terms  of  the 
Junior  year,  three  hours  of  work  are  prescribed.  All  work 
for  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  elective. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  several  departments  of  the  College,  prepared 
by  the  respective  officers. 
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LATIN 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  student,  who  wishes  to  make  Latin  a  spe- 
cialty, to  pursue  the  subject  during  his  entire  course.  Great 
writers  of  the  golden  age  are  first  studied:  then  follow  master- 
pieces of  earlier  and  later  Latin,  selections  from  Roman  phil- 
osophy, and  special  courses. 

FIRST  YEAR 
PRESCRIBED  FOR  FRESHMEN 

1.  Cicero.  The  Cato  Major  and  the  Laelius  are  made  the 
basis  of  this  course.  Much  attention  is  given  to  translation 
at  sight,  the  more  difficult  portions  of  Syntax  are  reviewed, 
and  important  principles  are  expounded  and  illustrated  in 
lectures.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Livy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  characteristics 
of  this  author  as  a  new  force  in  Latin  literature,  and  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  Roman  national  ideals.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Horace.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate 
clearly  the  remarkable  career  of  this  poet  and  to  study  with 
care  some  of  his  finest  work.  Special  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  Odes.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

4.  Terence.  Selected  plays.  The  early  history  of  Latin 
literature,  Livius  Andronicus  to  Cicero.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

5.  Cicero's  Letters.  (Abbott's  edition.)  History  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature. 

Upon  the  work  of  this  term  a  prize  examination  is  set  on 
the  second  Saturday  of  the  Spring  Term.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 
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6.  Pliny's  Letters.  This  course  may  be  substituted 
for  course  5  or  7.     Three  hours. 

7.  Roman  Satire.  This  course  provides  a  connected 
view  of  the  most  distinctive  branch  of  Latin  literature. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  fragments  of  early  satire  and  to 
the  finest  work  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  History  of  Roman 
literature  completed.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  his  shorter  works.  History 
of  Roman  literature  completed.  This  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  course  7.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

third  year 
elective  for  juniors  and  seniors 

9  Methods  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Latin. 
Attention  will  be  given  in  lectures  and  discussions  to  the 
merits  of  rival  methods,  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  vo- 
cabulary, of  introducing  and  expounding  the  more  difficult 
portions  of  syntax,  and  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
use  improper  helps. 

There  will  be  practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  in 
conducting  recitations  in  the  authors  usually  read  in  prepar- 
atory schools,  and  exercises  in  sight-reading.  Offered  in  1906. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10  Introduction    to    Roman    Archeology.     Sources 
problems,  and  methods.       Ample  illustration  by  the  aid    of 
the  stereopticon.     Offered  in  1905.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11  Plautus.  Historical  Syntax.  Different  plays  are 
read 'from  year  to  year,  so  that  this  author  may  be  studied 
for  two  teL  by  those  who  so  desire.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

12  Latin  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course 
adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  teach. 
Offered  in  1907.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

13  Teachers'  Course  in  Secondary  Latin.     Selections 
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from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  are  critically  examined  with 
intent  to  discover  and  solve,  as  far  as  possible,  all  varieties  of 
problems  which  meet  the  young  teacher  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  class  room.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  syntax, 
special  study  of  difficult  points,  practice  in  conducting  reci- 
tations, and  discussions  of  problems  and  results.  Offered 
in  1906.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

FIRST  YEAR 

FOR  FRESHMEN 

1.  Lysias.  Selected  orations.  Further  reading  at  sight 
from  Lysias  and  in  Xenophon's  Hellenica.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

2.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Collateral  readings  from 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

3.  Homer:  The  Odyssey.  The  Heroic  Age,  and  the  Ho- 
meric Question.  Selections  from  Lyric  Poets.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

4.  Tragedy.  Two  plays,  with  prelections  from  others. 
Development  of  the  Greek  Drama.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Comedy.  Aristophanes.  The  Clouds,  Frogs,  or 
Knights.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Tragedy.  Some  work  of  the  tragedians  not  studied 
in  course  4.  In  1906,  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Demosthenes.     Oration    on    the  Crown.     Legal    pro- 
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I  political  institutions  of  the  Atheniai    . 
hours. 

Phucydidbs.     Books  \'l  and  VII,     I 

an   historian   and    his   political   philosophy. 
Athenian  statesmen.    Spring  Term,  . 

Courses  7  .md  8  are  offered  in  alterna! 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  TEARS 

ELECTIVE   FOR  JUNIORS   AND  SKNIORS 

9.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  PhaxLo  of  Plato  or  selec- 
tions from  his  Republic,  and  portions  of  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle are  offered  in  alternate  years,  and  are  studied  with  spec- 
ial regard  to  their  philosophic  content.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.     A  course  requiring 
no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  open  to  all  students  who  i. 
taken  Psychology.     Weber's  text  book  is  used.     Winter  T( 
three  hours. 

11.  Theocritus.  Study  of  the  Idylls  as  a  literary  type, 
with  attention  to  the  dialect,  and  notice  of  the  Alexandrian 
age.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Hellenistic  Greek.  Studies  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  differences  from  the  A.ttic  Greek. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  9  and  12  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

13.  Prose  Composition.     An  advanced  course  in   I  I 
composition,  designed  for  those  who  contemplate   teaching 
Greek,  is  offered  to  students  whose  proficiency  renders  them 
competent  to  pursue  it.     Spring  ] 

Courses  11  and  13  are  offered  in  alternate  ye. 

14.  Modern  Greek.     At  the  convenience  of  the  offi 
class  mav  be  organized,  using  Gardner's  Grammar  and  some 
current  Athenian  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  the  Four 
Gospels  into  modern  Greek  made  by  Alexander  Palles. 
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15.  Elements  of  Greek.  A  course  in  the  elements  of 
Greek  is  offered  to  those  students  who  desire  to  begin  the  study 
of  the  language  with  a  view  to  the  practical  use  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  work  of  this  course  is  conducted  by  the  In- 
structor in  the  Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.     Three  Terms,  four  hours* 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

1.  Hebrew.  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  language,  includ- 
ing a  careful  study  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  the  third  term 
being  especially  given  to  syntax;  composition  in  Hebrew  for 
the  first  two  terms;  and  reading  of  historical  prose,  with  spec- 
ial attention  to  the  forms  and  syntactical  constructions. 
Three  Terms,  four  hours. 

2.  History  of  Egypt.  Given  in  1906.  Fall  Term,  two 
hours. 

3.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Given  in  1906. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

4.  History  of  New  Babylonia,  Media  and  Persia. 
Given  in  1906.     Spring  Term,  two  hours. 

5.  Modern  Excavations  and  Discoveries,  and  their 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament.  Given  in  1907.  Winter  Term, 
two  hours. 

The  remaining  courses  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  Semitic 
languages  offered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary are  open  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  course  1 . 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  first,  to  give  the  student 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  languages  studied  sufficient  to 
read  them  with  facility  and  accuracy;  second,  to  present  to 
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the  student  the  general  idea  of  the  literar 

with  a  detaili 
third,  by  occasional  lectures,  ill 

the  student  some  idea  of  th<      I 
art  of  the  people  whose 

GERMAN 

FIRST   YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Practice  in  pronun- 
ciation and  in  memorizing  short  select!  drill 

in  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.     Rapid  n 
ing  of  modern  works  of  fiction,  including  as  from  such 

authors  as  Haul!,  Heyse,  Storm,    and    Auerbach.     I 
sition.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Minor  German  Classics.  Review  of  the  grammar. 
Rapid  reading  of  standard  prose  and  poetry.  The  authors 
read  will  vary  from  year  to  year.     Three  Terms,  three  h 

third  year 

3.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Emilia  Galotti. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  or  Jungfrau  vox  Orli 
and  Wilhelm  Tell.     Lectures,  some  of  them  illustr 
stereopticon  views,  on  the  important  works  of  Schiller.     \\ 
ter  Term,  three  Iwurs. 

5.  The  Literature  of  the  Ninbtei  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  th 

of  the  best  recent  literature,  and  the  v, 
from  year  to  year.     Occasional  lectu: 
Iwurs. 

fourth  year 

6.  History    of    German    Literature.     Given    in    1905 
Fall  Term,  three  Iwurs. 
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7.  German  Composition  and  Conversation.  Given  in 
1906.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Goethe's  Faust.  Lectures  accompanied  by  stereop- 
ticon  illustrations.     Given  in  1906.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  Given  in  1907.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Lyric  Poetry.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Middle  High  German.  Elements  of  the  grammar. 
Readings  from  the  leading  literary  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Gothic  Braune  and  Balg's  Gothic  Grammar.  Balg's 
Gothic  Bible.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Systematic  Drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  reference 
to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  from  modern  authors.  Composi- 
tion. This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  de- 
signed as  a  foundation  for  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  and  as  an  introduction  to  French  liter- 
ature.    Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  Balzac,  Merimee,  etc. 
The  authors  read  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Review  of  the 
grammar.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Classic  Drama.  Selected  works  from  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, and  Moliere.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 
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THIRD    J  I 

5.  PRBNCH  Composition  AND CONVBR8ATION.      'I'! 
Intended  primarily  for  t 

-  of  a  review  of  grammatical   prin<  q 
nded  work  in  composition  and  practice  in 

based  upon  sonic  text  of  colloquial  French. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  History    of    French    Literature.     Given    in 

Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7.  Victor    Hugo    and   the    Romantic    School.     Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Modern  Drama.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SPANISH 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  BBNIOR8 

9.  Elements  of  the  Spanish  Language.     Given  in  1906- 
1907.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

ITALIAN 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

10.  Elements    of    the    Italian   Language.      Given  in 
1905-1906.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  follow- 
ing: a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical    development 
the   literature;   a  more   intimate   acquaintance   with   certain 
great  periods  and  authors;  an  understanding  of  the  princ: 
of  literary  criticism  and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  various 
forms  of  literary  art;  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  d 
ment  of  the  English  Language. 

first  year 
1.    Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism,     (a)  Fundamen- 
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tal  principles  of  literary  criticism,  (b)  Types  of  literary  art. 
(c)  Illustrative  study  of  representative  works  throughout  the 
course.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Historical  Introduction.  English  B ,  which  is  Course 
2  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking  and 
Course  2  of  the  Department  of  English  Literature,  is  designed 
to  combine  training  in  theme-writing  with  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  literature  and  the  reading  of  representative 
prose  authors.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS 

3.  Study  of  a  Literary  Type.  An  examination  of  some 
one  of  the  great  literary  types,  with  reference  to  its  essential 
characteristics  and  its  historical  development  in  English 
literature.     In  1905,  the  Drama.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Study  of  a  Literary  Period.  Chief  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  the  great  literature  of  the  period,  with  special 
reference  to  its  revelation  of  the  life  of  the  age.  In  1906,  the 
Age  of  Wordsworth.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Study  of  a  Great  Author.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
work  of  a  single  writer,  both  for  its  inherent  qualities  and  as 
a  revelation  of  a  great  personality.  In  1906,  Tennyson. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Special  Advanced  Course.  Offered  only  in  connec- 
tion with  courses  3-5,  for  the  investigation  of  selected  topics 
suggested  by  those  courses.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  reports,  papers,  and  discussions.  The  class  will  be 
limited  to  a  small  number  approved  by  the  instructor,  and 
may  not  be  entered  after  the  fall  term.  Three  Terms,  one 
hour. 

7.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  course.  Aims  at  thorough 
grammatical  knowledge  and  facility  in  reading  Anglo-Saxon 
prose.  Emphasis  laid  upon  the  relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to 
modern  English.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
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ixom  Pobtrt.     Lin. 

ome  of  tlu>  more  in 
•a  literature.     Wink 

(>.    Bbowulp.     Linguistic  and  literary  stud] 

Saxon  epic.     Given    in     1907 
irs. 

10.   Middle    English.     Twelfth   to   fourta  nth 
Critical  reading  of  representative  selections.     Hi 

development  of  the   English  Languaj         I 

English  literature.      Given  in  l()0o.     Spring  Term,  th>  ■ 

Course    1    may    not    be  elected   for  less  than   three   terms, 
and  must  precede  courses  3-6.       In  courses  3.  4,  5,  6,  an 
different   subjects   are   considered   in   successive   years;    t! 
courses   may    therefore   be   taken   more   than   once.     Anglo- 
Saxon  may  not  be  elected  for  less  than  three  terms. 


RHETORIC  AXD  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  English  A.     A  study  of  the  subjects  of  style  and  in- 
vention.      Recitations,     written     exercises,     and    occasi 
lectures.     Essays  are  required  and  receive  criticism.      Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 
ELECTIVE   FOR  SOPHOMORES 

2.  English  B.     Historical  Introduction,  which  is  C 

the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Course  2  of  the  tent 

of    English    Literature,    is    designed    to   combine  in 

theme-writing  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  li1 
and    the    reading    of    representative    prose    authors.     Th 
Terms,  three  Jiours. 

3      Public    Speaking.     Orations.     Open    only    to    I 
whose  general  standing  is  Grade  B  or  above.     Th 
one  hour. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

4.     Public  Speaking.     Debates.     Three  Ternis,  one  hour. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective 
studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate  course.  Text- 
book work  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent 
and  logical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and 
principles  of  each  subject. 

FIRST  YEAR 
PRESCRIBED    FOR    FRESHMEN    IN    THE    COURSE    IN    ARTS 

1.  Algebra.  Review  of  Elementary  Algebra.  First  jour 
weeks. 

Geometry.  Solid  and  spherical;  review  of  the  theory  of 
limits.     Fall  Term,  four  hours. 

2.  Algebra.  Functional  notation,  graphic  algebra,  equiv- 
alence of  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  solution  of  sys- 
tems involving  quadratic  or  the  simpler  higher  equations,  the- 
ory of  equations;  permutations,  combinations,  and  probabil- 
ity; derivatives  of  algebraic,  logarithmic,  and  exponential 
functions;  expansion  of  functions  in  series;  theory  and  com- 
putation of  logarithms.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra  and 
College  Algebra.     Winter  Term,  jour  hours. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  General  theory  of  the  trigono- 
metric ratios  and  their  relations,  proof  of  trigonometric  iden- 
tities, solution  of  plane  triangles  both  with  and  without  loga- 
rithms, radian  measure,  general  values,  solution  of  trigono- 
metric equations,  inverse  functions,  periods,  graphs,  impor- 
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taut    limits.     Taylor's    Trigonometry. 

hours. 

PRB8CRIBBO    FOR    FRESiimkx    IN    Tin 

Sill    ' 

la.   Geometry    and    Algebra.     Review  atary 

Algebra.     Conic  sections,  geometrical  invention,  equival 
of  equations,  theory  and  solution  of  quadratic  and  higl  i  • 
tions,   functional  notation,  graphic  algebra,  equival 

items  of  equations,  solution  of  systems  involving  quad] 
or  the  simpler  higher  equations,  theory  of  equations.     Fall 
Term,  four  hours. 

2d.    Algebra.     Permutations,    combinations,    and    \  \ 
bility;    derivatives  of  algebraic,  logarithmic,  and  exponential 

functions;    expansion  of  functions  in  ry  and  i 

putation   of   logarithms,   determinants.     Winter    Term,   jour 
hours. 

3a.    Plane  Trigonometry.     General  theory  of  the  trigo- 
nometric ratios,  solution  of  triangles,  proof  of  trigonometric 
indentities,  solution  of  oblique  angled  triangl< 
ure,    general    values,    solution    of    trigonometric    equati 
inverse   functions,    periods,    graphs,    important   limits,    com- 
putation of  tables,   hyperbolic  functions,   complex  QUml 
DeMoivres'  theorem.     Taylor's  Trigonometry.     Sprii: 
four  hours. 

ELECTIVE    WORK 

4.  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Elementary 
exercises,    selected    geometrical    problem 

shading,  tracing.     Fall  Term.  th>\ 

5.  Lettering.  The  form  and  propositions  of  standard  let- 
ters, details  of  construction,  methods  of  spacing,  laying  out 
titles,  isometric  drawings.     Winter  Term. 

6.  Land  Surveying.  Theory  of  surveying,  use  and  ad- 
justment of  instruments,  compass  and  transit,  farm  surveying, 
stadia  measurements,  balancing  surveys,  laying  out  and  sub- 
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dividing    land,    azimuth    and    repetition    traverses.     Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

Note.  In  courses  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  and  12,  three  hours  of 
drawing  or  field  work  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry.  Different  systems  of  coordinates, 
equations  of  loci,  straight  lines,  conic  sections  and  their  ele- 
mentary properties,  more  common  higher  plane  curves.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Differential  Calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic 
and  transcendental  functions,  practical  applications  to  kine- 
matics and  to  tangents,  etc.,  successive  differentiation,  inde- 
terminate forms,  expansion  of  functions,  maxima  and  minima 
of  functions  of  a  single  variable,  differentiation  of  functions  of 
two  or  more  variables.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Integral  Calculus.  Direct  integration,  definite  inte- 
grals and  their  application  to  kinematics  and  to  finding  the 
areas  of  curves,  integration  of  rational  fractions,  integration 
by  rationalization,  integration  by  parts  and  reduction  form- 
ulas, integration  by  series,  lengths  and  areas  of  curves,  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  solids  of  revolution.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Railroad  Surveying.  Simple,  compound,  and  re- 
versed curves;  wyes,  switches,  and  turn-outs;  corps  organized 
for  preliminary  survey  of  a  cross-country  railroad,  elevation 
of  centre  line  and  topography  taken,  grade-determined,  degree 
of  curves  fixed  and  paper  location  made,  slope  stakes  set, 
earthwork  calculated.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Pen  and  Colored  Topography.  Conventional  meth- 
ods of  representation,  topographical  signs,  hill  shading, 
copying,  reducing,  and  enlarging  maps.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

12.  Topographical  Surveying.  Transit  and  stadia  rods, 
plotting  of  stadia  lines,  side  readings,  and  contour  lines. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

13.  Descriptive  Geometry.     Lectures  and  original  prob- 
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Inns.     (Given  alternate  yean.     Not  I  iven  in  r 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  tin. 

14.  Spherical    and    Advanced    Plani     Ti 
The  work  in  Plane  Trigonometry  will  U 
Loney's  Plane  Trigonometry.     Fall  Term,  thr> 

15.  Calcui  ■  \   :ontinuation  i 

ing  the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus.     Fall  1  ■ 

■    hours. 

16.  Differential  Equations.     Winter  Term,  th 

Prerequisites,  courses  8,  9,  15. 

17.  Advanced  Algebra.     Scries,  theory  ofequati 

tion  of  systems  of  higher  equations.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

18.  Analytic  Geometry.     Course  7  continued,  including  a 
study  of  the  general  equations  of  the  second  degree-  with  I 
variables,  the  plane,  the  straight  line  in  space,  surfa<  es  of  the 
second  order,  and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  th 
with  three  variables.     Spring  Term,  three  ham 

19.  Determinants     and    the     Theory    of     Eqtat 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

20.  Teachers'  Course   in   Mathematics.     Spy- 
three  hours. 

21.  Quaternions.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

22.  Non-Euclidian  Geometry.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 
PHYSICS 


first  year 


1.    Elementary  Physics.     Instruction  in  th< 
physics  is  given  by  lectures  and  reci*  which  tl 

eral  laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  acousti 
magnetism  are  presented.     This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  desirable  that  those  taking  this  course  should,  if  possible, 
elect  with  it  at  least  one  hour  of  laboratory  Physics. 

Those  who  have  presented  Elementary  Physics  as  one  of  the 
entrance  requirements  are  only  allowed  to  elect  this  course  on 
condition  that  they  supplement  it  with  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  a  week,  receiving  for  the  course  thus  increased  three 
hours  credit.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  courses  1-3.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Laboratory  Physics.  The  laboratory  practice  is  de- 
voted to  the  experimental  verification  of  physical  formulae. 
The  student  is  taught  to  use  instruments  of  precision  and  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  simpler  methods  of  physical 
measurements. 

Prerequisites,  Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics,  courses 
7-9.     Three  Terms,  three  to  six  hours. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  Consisting  largely  of  problem  work. 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  Mechanics  and  Electricity.  Prerequisites, 
Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics,  courses  7-9.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  This  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  expect  to  make  a  special  study  of  Engineering 
and  for  such  as  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  Mechanics  more 
complete  than  that  given  in  course  1.  The  work  consists  of 
text-book  work  supplemented  by  problems  illustrating  the 
principles  of  the  text.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  courses 
7-9.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

ASTRONOMY 

1.  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics.  Conducted  by  lec- 
tures with  experiments,  and  recitations  from  a  text.  Physics, 
course  1,  should  precede  this  course.    Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
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CHEMISTRY  AM)  MINERALOGY 

The  aim  of  this  departn*  fun- 

-1  principles  of  s^  ientific  study  and  v 
the  student  training  in  habits  of  acctu 
tion  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  i : 

■id  Lectures,  the  remainder  in  the  I 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  th< 
analytical  chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  General  Chemistry.    A  course  for  begim  nding 
through   the  non-metallic  elements.      Instruction   is  givi  l 
means  of  experimental   lectures  which   are   sup] 

frequent  examinations.     Fall  and  Wintet 

2.  Metallic  Chemistry.     A  continuation  of  con- 
sisting of  lectures  on  the  metals  and  their 

nection  with  practical  work     in  the  laboratory.     The  latter 
consists  of  the  study  of  the  common  reagents,  and 
the  determination  of  simple  inorganic  substances  in  sohr 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Analytical  Chemistry.     A  course  in  qualitative  analy- 
sis  in   the  laboratory,   including  a   short 
analysis  and  the  separation  of  simple  inorgai 
solution.      Frequent  examination 
done,  and  the  whole  is  supplements  d 
tures  on  allied  subje*  U  and  Winter  7\ 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.     An  ad  nu- 
ing  course  3,  and  including  the  qualitatr. 

and  minerals,  and  the  study  of  some  of  the  rare  ela 

Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  ires  on  this  su 
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ject,  with  experiments,  and  frequent  examinations.     Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  1  and  2  above  are  prescribed  for  freshmen  in  the 
Course  in  Letters  and  Science  who  begin  the  subject,  and  are 
elective  for  Sophomores  in  the  Course  in  Arts.  Courses  3  and 
4  are  prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and 
Science  who  presented  chemistry  for  admission  and  are  elec- 
tive for  Sophomores  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science  who 
have  had  one  year's  work  in  Chemistry,  and  for  Juniors. 
Course  5  is  elective. 

THIRD    YEAR 

6.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  quantitative  anal- 
ysis extending  through  the  year.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course 
to  make  the  student  familiar  with  all  the  important  quantita- 
tive determinations  and  separations  of  the  elements.  To  this 
end  the  different  methods  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  elec- 
trolytic are  employed.     Three  Terms,  three  or  six  hours. 

7.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  This  course  is  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles  learned  in  course  6,  and 
includes  the  quantitative  analysis  of  minerals.  Three  or  six 
hours. 

8.  Special  Courses.  In  place  of  course  7,  some  of  the  sim- 
pler courses  in  technical  or  medical  chemistry  may  be  taken 
by  a  limited  number  of  students.     Three  or  six  hours. 

Either  of  the  above  courses  7  and  8  may  be  taken  after  com- 
pleting course  6. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

9.  Organic  Preparations.  This  course,  which  is  open  to 
students  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  who  elect  chem- 
istry for  the  fourth  year,  and  to  others  who  may  be  prepared 
to  take  it,  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  expect  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  chemistry  after  graduation  from  college.  Its 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  important  methods  of  organic  work, 
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and  the  methods  followed  are  I  i  □  in  | 

J  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry,     Tl 
wrs 


MINERALOGY 

1.  Systematic  Mineralogy.    This  course  is  open  to  I 
who  haw  had  courses  l  and  1  in  Chemistry.     It  in. 
study  oi  crystallography,  and  of  the  more  important  ph) 
and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  employed  in  their  deter- 
mination, together  with  the  classification  and  special    I 

the  more  important  minerals.     Fall  and  Winter  Termst  : 
hours. 

2.  Practical  Mineralogy.  To  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  preceding  course,  practical  work  is  offend  to  a  limited 
number  of  students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  general  methods  of  mineralogical  work. 

Term,  three  hours. 


GEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  educa- 
tion requires.     It  will  be  seen  also  that  both  the  geological  and 
the  biological  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  I 
continuous  wTork  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach  these  subj 
or  pursue  them  in  a  professional  way.     The  instruction  is  given 
by   lectures   and   laboratory   work.     Text-looks   for  su]  ; 
mentary  reading  are  required,  with  oral  and  written  n 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects,  and 
habits  of  independent  investigation  are  fostered.     The  signifi- 
cant questions  which  subjects  in  natural  history 
present  time  wTill  receive  such  discussion  as  may  be  suit.. 
Hours  for  laboratory  and  field  work  are  arranged  after  the 
organization  of  classes. 
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GEOLOGY 

FIRST  YEAR 
FOR    SOPHOMORES. 

1.  Dynamical  Geology.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  applica- 
tions of  energy  in  the  making  of  the  earth.  The  chemical  and 
mechanical  work  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  water  in 
rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  subterranean  channels,  and  glaciers  form 
the  earlier  subjects  of  the  course.  The  igneous  forces  are  then 
studied,  as  seen  in  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  mountain-making, 
and  the  development  of  continents.  Several  lectures  are  given 
on  the  geological  work  of  organisms.  The  course  deals  partic- 
ularly with  the  development  of  geographic  forms,  the  evolution 
of  scenery,  and  the  effects  of  geological  forces  upon  the  course 
of  human  history.  Attendance  upon  three  field  excursions, 
with  written  reports  is  required.  Brigham's  Text-Book  of 
Geology  is  used  in  this  course,  and  also  in  courses  2  and  3. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Lithological  and  Structural  Geology.  This  course 
begins  with  an  elementary  study  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
rocks.  The  lectures  then  deal  with  structural  forms,  such  as 
stratified,  tilted,  faulted,  and  folded  rocks,  dikes,  lava  sheets, 
mineral  veins,  the  general  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  structure 
and  topography  of  continents  and  mountains,  as  determined 
by  upheaval  and  general  erosion.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Historical  Geology.  An  elementary  course,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  students  who  wish  a  general  understanding  of 
the  succession  of  events  in  geological  time.  Among  the  topics 
are:  the  climate,  geography,  plants,  and  animals  of  the 
various  periods;  economic  products  important  in  special  for- 
mations, as  fuels,  pigments,  ores,  mineral  waters,  salt,  pottery 
clays,  and  building  materials;  geological  time;  the  last  glacial 
period  and  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  course  includes  several 
field  excursions,  the  accessible  localities  affording  the  best 
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portunities  for  beginning  the  study  of  hi 
Firm,  thn-e  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS   AM)  S1NIORS 

4.  PHYSIOGR  umiy    OP    tin-:    I'm. 
physiographic  regions  of  the  United  Stal 

■  .tin .ut  thirty  lectures.     The  origin  of  th< 
is  explained  and  especial  attention  given  to  the  control  i 

d  by  geographic  conditions  upon  the  colonia 
life,  commerce  and  military  history  of  the  United  Si    I 
estry  and  forest  reservations,  the  and  lands  and  irrigation,  and 
the   development  of  lines   of   travel   and   communication 
among  the  themes  treated.     The  course  serv<  an  intro- 

duction to  the  use  of  maps,  models,  and  the  Literatim 
logy  and  geography.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Paleontology.     A  study  of  fossil  organisms,  their  man- 
ner of  preservation,  their  value  as  a  geological  record,  and 

their  systematic  relations  and  succession  in  time.    Tin 
ance  and  extinction  of  great  groups,  and  probable  am 
existing  forms  are  treated.     Seven  and  one-half  hours  attend- 
ance in  the  laboratory  each  week.     Occasional  tie 
are  made  for  the  collection  of  material.     Course  3  is  r 
in  preparation,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  hi 
taken  also  Biology  4.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Geology.     Field  course.     The  quaternary  geology  of  a 
district  including  fifty  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamill 

is  the  usual  subject  for  study.     Stud  rry  on  field  v. 

each   week,    both    with    the    instructor    and    independent 
All  the  materials  of  the  drift,  with  subsequent  ton:  and 

the  topography  as  a  whole,  are  investigated  in  ich  man 

presenting  a  report  and  map  embodying  the  r< 
study.     A  three  hour  course  is  offered  also,  for  the  stud;. 
the  Paleozoic  section  of  central  New  York,  embracing 
full  series  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  format 
fliree  or  five  hours. 
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7.  History  of  Evolution.  The  growth  of  evolutionary 
theory  is  set  forth  in  a  course  of  lectures,  dealing  especially 
with  the  development  of  the  geological  and  biological 
sciences.  Collateral  reading  and  essays  treating  important 
names,  epochs,  and  doctrines.     Winter  Term,  three  hours, 

BIOLOGY 

In  all  courses,  the  student  is  guided  in  the  preparation  of 
material,  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  study. 
Personal  observation  and  comparison  are  emphasized  and  are 
aided  and  supplemented  by  lectures,  reading  and  conferences. 
In  each  course  the  student  will  arrange  with  the  instructor 
for  at  least  two  hours  and  one-half  of  laboratory  work  for  each 
of  three  days.  Lectures  and  conferences  will  then  be  arranged 
in  such  hours.  Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  introductory  to  subse- 
quent courses.  Courses  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Animals  will  for  the  present  alternate  with 
courses  7,8,  and  9  in  the  Histology  and  Embryology  of  Verte- 
brates.    Courses  10,  11,  and  12  follow  1,  2,  and  3. 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  General  Biology.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  study 
the  structure,  the  activities,  and  the  general  environmental 
relations  of  a  few  organisms.  These  are  chosen  so  as  to  give 
an  introductory  knowledge  of  animal  and  plant  protoplasm, 
the  essential  likenesses  and  differences  of  animal  and  plant, 
and  their  relation  to  each  other.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  General  Biology.  A  study  of  the  biology  of  animal 
forms,  selected  as  examples  of  the  larger  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom;  of  the  broad  features  of  the  groups;  and  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  groups  for  a  broad  view  of  the  animal 
world.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  General  Biology.  A  study  of  the  biology  of  plant 
forms,  selected  as  examples  of  the  larger  plant  groups  and  a 
general  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.     In  the  latter  part  of  the 
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be  general  l. 
I  animals,  adaptation, 
and  distribution  an 

4.   Zoology.     The  comparati 

D  in    1905.      Fall   Tarn,  tin,, 

gy.     The  comparative  anatomy  of 
en  in  1906.     Win 

7.  Zoology.     Vertebrate  Hi  tudy  of  the  e 
scopic  anatomy  of  the  tissues  and  cells  that  make  up  th< 

of  the  vertebrate  form.     The  practical  work  n. 
able  attention  to  histological  technique. 
number  of  students.     Given  in  1906.     Fall  Ti 

8,  9.   Zoology.     The  embryology  of  Vertebr 
study  of  the  development  o\  two  or  more  vertebrate! 

student  will  make  preparations,  interpret  them,  and  with 

aid  of  conferences  and  demonstrations  gain  a  kiv»v. 

origin  and  development  of  the  tissues  anil  organs.     Thi 

is  open  to  those  who  have   complete  in 

1907.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  urs. 

10.  Botany.     The  physiology  and  ecology  of  plants,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  seed  plant.-.     Fall  '1 

11.  Botany.      A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  an 
velopment  of  the  algae,   fungi,   mosses,  and   ferns.     Wit 

Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Botany.     A  comparative  study  of  seed  planl 

structure  and  systematic 


PHYSIOLOGY  AXL)  HYGIENE 

PRESCRIBED    FOR     FRES: 

1.    Hygiene.     Personal  hygi  on  the  i 

tal  laws  affecting  health.     The  hygiene  relating  ' 
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logical  system  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  description 
of  its  anatomy  and  physiology.     Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

2.  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures  on  the  Osteology,  Arthrol- 
ogy,  Myology,  Angeiology,  and  Splanchnology  of  the  human 
body.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Physiology.  A  presentation  of  the  processes  of  life  in 
the  human  body  sufficiently  minute  in  details  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  students  desiring  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  subjects.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 


GYMNASTICS 

Light  gymnastic  drill  is  required  three  times  a  week  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years.  This  exercise  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  erect  carriage  of  the  body,  the  devel- 
opment and  strengthening  of  the  muscular,  circulatory,  and 
respiratory  systems,  and  the  maintenance  of  general  good 
health  and  bodily  vigor.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years, 
attendance  is  voluntary. 

Every  student  admitted  to  the  College  receives  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
his  course  he  is  re-examined. 


HISTORY 

In  the  instruction  given  in  this  Department,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  historically  minded  man  is 
properly  interested  in  the  development  of  every  kind  of  human 
activity.  At  the  same  time  recognition  is  made  of  the  practi- 
cal necessity  of  emphasizing  the  development  of  some  few 
groups  of  activities,  even  though  this  may  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  groups.  This  Department  lays  especial  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  the  political  and  economic  activities 
of  mankind.     The   methods   employed   will   vary   with   the 
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subject-matter  of  the  courses,  with  th-  ,f  the  lil 

ilitics.  and  with  the  capabilities  ol  the  particulai  i 

FIRST   YEAR 
FOR    BOPBi 

A,  B,  and  C.      This  course  is  continuous  thi  |  the 

r  and  is  required  as  a  preliminary  to  all  other  <  i 
by  the  Department.     It  is  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and 

Seniors.     Those  students,  however,  whi  ly  inter- 

ested in  History  and  in  the  allied  subje<  I 

•nomics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology-  arc  ad 
take  this  course  in  the  Sophomore  year.     The  subje< 
course  is  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  Euro] 
civilization  from  the  fourth  to  the  nineteenth  centuric 
methods  employed  in  the  course  include  the  use  of  texl 
occasional  lectures,  class-room  discussions  and  quizzes,  written 
tests,  and  the  reading  of  certain  passages  from  leading  author- 
ities and  from  contemporary  documents.     Fall,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS 

Two  series  of  courses  in  History  are  offered  in  alternate 
years,  open  to  members  of  both  Senior  and  Junior  classes  who 
have  had  History  A,  B,  and  C.     In  the  series,  cour  and 

3,  students  may  elect  course  2  or  3  without  having  had  co 
1;  but  in  the  series,  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  course  4  will  be  re- 
quired for  courses  5  and  6,  and  courses  4  and  5  for  course  6. 

In  courses  1,2,  and  3,  a  king  up  certain  periods  of 

European  History. 

Course  1  will  be  a  study  of  the  transition  from  mediaeval  to 
modern  conditions,  covering  broadly  the  period  from 
1648,  and  laying  emphasis  upon  the  rise  oi  th  oal 

States  of  Europe,  the  general  expansion  of  life  and  activity 
known  as  the  Renaissance,  the  revolution,  politic  U  as 

ecclesiastical,  known  as  the  Reformation,  and  the  great  Etu 
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pean  conflict  culminating  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     Given 
in  1905.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

Course  2  will  be  a  study  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  Napoleon,  covering  broadly  the  period  from  1763  to 
1815,  regarding  the  events  of  the  period  from  1789  to  1799  as 
the  development  of  peculiarly  French  eighteenth  century  con- 
ditions, and  the  career  of  Napoleon  in  its  two-fold  relation — to 
the  Revolution  in  France  and  to  Europe  as  a  whole.  Given 
in  1906.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

Course  3  will  be  a  study  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Eu- 
rope, covering  broadly  the  period  from  1815  to  1870,  and 
laying  emphasis  upon  the  constitutional  and  national  move- 
ments which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  present  European  situation. 
Given  in  1906.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

In  Courses  4,  5,  and  6,  a  series  occupied  with  the  develop- 
ment of  American  political  institutions, 

Course  4  will  be  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  funda- 
mental political  institutions  with  which  the  English  colonists 
in  America  were  familiar,  the  evolution  in  a  new  environment 
of  political  institutions  on  a  commonwealth  scale,  the  colonies 
in  America  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  revolution 
resulting  in  the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  Empire. 
Given  in  1905.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

Course  5  will  be  a  study  of  the  Confederation  as  a  scheme  of 
American  union,  the  successful  movement  for  a  more  perfect 
form  of  union;  the  evolution  of  the  national  spirit  through  the 
stress  of  organization  of  the  new  government,  of  administra- 
tion of  it  by  parties  of  opposite  tendencies,  and  of  the  attempt 
to  maintain  neutral  rights  in  the  great  Napoleonic  conflict;  and 
the  first  expressions  of  a  policy  based  on  a  national  spirit  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Monroe.  Given  in  1905.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 

Course  6  will  be  a  study  of  the  new  forces  in  American  life 
represented  by  the  movement  which  elected  Jackson;     the 
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treatment  of  new  issues  by  this  Democrat  y;  tl 

in  plainer  indication  of  the  section 

the  issue  of  slavery,  through  the  sti 

the  nullification  episode,  the  aboliti 

tnent  for  slavery  extension  through  expai 

territory     to  the  passage  of  the  Compr 

in  L905.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department  offers  for  the  year  1905-1906  thn 
in  Political  Science,  open  to  Seniors. 

1.  The  System  of  Governments  en  the  Qnitei    - 
tudy  of  the  structure  and  workings  of  the  national,  si 

ami  local  systems  of  government  in  the  United  States,  an 

their  relations  to  each  other.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Comparative  National  Government  mparative 

study  of  the  national  governments  of  the  United  States  ai. 
the  leading  States  of  Europe.      Winter  Term,  three  hoir 

3.  Elements  of  International   Law.     A  stu  ly  of  the 

principles  governing  the  relations  of  modern  civilize-]  Si    ' 
A  text-book  will  be  used  and  certain  leading  c;ises  in  each  t 
will    be    examined    as    illustrating    these    principles. 
Term,  three  hours. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  Economics  and  Sociology  is  primarily  o\\- 
•  d  a  clear,  definite  account  of  fundamental  prin< 
the  formation  of  a  j  k-ground  for  m<  >r 

in  this  held.      In  so  fai  .  an  attempl 

to  studv  general  laws  in  the  light  of  modern  industrial  and 
social  life.     To  thi  made  in  the 

room  to  current  illustrations  of  tin 
books  will  be  used  in  all  the  courses,  and  these  will  I 
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mented  by  lectures  and  required  readings.  The  great  end  in 
view  is  to  stimulate  independent  thought  on  the  complex 
questions  discussed,  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
best  literature  on  the  subjects. 

ECONOMICS 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

Economics  (1  and  2)  constitute  a  two  term's  course  and  no 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  work  of  a  single  term. 

Economics  (1  and  2)  are  required  for  all  other  courses  in 
Economics. 

1  and  2.  Elementary  Economics.  This  course  aims  to 
present  a  careful  analysis  of  economic  and  industrial  society, 
and  to  establish  the  currently  accepted  ideas  relating  to  the 
general  principles  of  Economics.  A  very  hasty  survey  of 
English  and  American  industrial  development  will  be  made; 
the  three  great  economic  divisions — Consumption,  Production, 
and  Distribution — will  be  thoroughly  treated;  money,  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  credit,  banking,  and 
foreign  exchange  will  be  partially  covered;  and  present  day 
questions,  such  as  the  tariff,  labor  movement,  the  railroad 
problem  in  the  United  States,  trusts,  and  public  finance  will 
be  discussed.  The  object  of  this  course  is  two-fold.  In  the 
first  place  it  aims  to  acquaint  those  not  intending  to  specialize 
in  Economics  with  modern  economic  ideas  and  practices, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  give  those  expecting  to  adopt  law 
or  business  as  a  profession  or  vocation  a  good  preparation 
for  more  detailed  study  along  special  lines  of  the  subject.  Fall 
and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  English  Industrial  and  Social  History.  A  study 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  economic  institutions  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  influence  on  the  social  life.  It  traces  the 
historical  events  of  England  in  so  far  as  they  are  economic, 
and  studies  with  care  the  beginnings  of  the  Factory  System, 
early  factory  legislation,  the  development  of  trade  unions,  and 
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origin  and  growth  of  the  English  < 
Verm,  three  hours. 

Monr*  nking.     This  course  will  be  both  his- 

torical, and  theoretical  and  practical.     It  will  cover  tl 
of  money  and  banking  in  the  United  States,  and  at  I 
time  will  point  out  the  faults  or  excellencies  of  particular 
practices.     And  finally  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  con  ■ 

the  present  system  with -the  past,  and  to  show  the  advant 
which  it  seems  to  possess.     As  far  as  time  allows,  practical 
problems  and  practical  methods  of  banking  will  be  discus 
Fall  Term,  three  hon 

5.   Trusts,  Pools,  and  Corporations,.     This  is  a  study  of 
the  general  features  of  combination  in  the  case  of  capitalistic 

monopolies,  and  then  a  careful  analysis  of  certain  typical 
combinations.  The  attitude  of  particular  states  and  of  the 
United  States  to  large  combinations  will  be  emphasized. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 

FOR    SENIORS. 

Sociology  1  or  2  is  required  for  Sociology  3. 

1.  Population  and  Social  Problems.  A  critical  study 
of  population  in  the  United  States  will  be  made,  in  n 

its  distribution,  its  composition,  and  its  ethnic  groups.  This 
is  to  be  followed  by  an  investigation  of  th<  neral  social 

problems  which  are  related  to  the  distribution  and  eon:: 
of  population.    Thus  the  problem  of  immigration,  of  tl: 
of  the  rural  community,  of  the  city,  will  be  critically  stud 
In  addition  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  outline  the  more 
important  movements  and  institutions  which  are  aiming 
prevent  social  evils.     Fall  Ter»i,  three  hours. 

2.  Study  of  the  Dependent  Class.  This  is  an  inves- 
tigation of  that  class  of  the  population  which,  either  through 
misfortune  or  misconduct,  looks  to  society  for  its  maint 
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It  is  a  study  of  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  pauper,  the  un- 
employed, the  tramp,  the  degenerate,  and  the  dependent  child. 
Conditions  prevailing  in  New  York  State  will  be  particularly 
discussed.  In  so  far  as  possible,  conditions  prevailing  in  other 
states  will  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  those  of  New 
York.  Poor  laws,  the  supervision  of  state  institutions,  and 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  will  also  be  considered. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Social  Elements.  In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  grasp  the  subjective  side  of  social  life,  and  to  formu- 
late the  laws  which  seem  to  govern  societies  and  direct  social 
evolution.  It  is  a  study  of  General  Sociology.  After  a  study 
of  concrete  social  facts  we  come  to  the  statement  of  the  laws 
which  stand  behind  these  facts.  Here  we  enter  the  realm  of 
Social  Psychology.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


HISTORY  OF  ART 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  history  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Text-books  are  used,  and  the  students  are 
required  to  consult  the  important  authorities  in  preparation 
for  stated  examinations  upon  special  questions.  A  room  is 
provided  for  these  investigations,  well  equipped  with  works  of 
reference.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  lectures,  illustrated 
by  numerous  lantern  views,  and  is  aided  also  by  a  large  collec- 
tion of  photographs. 

Egyptian  art  is  first  taken  up,  and  that  of  Babylonia,  As- 
syria, and  Persia  is  next  considered.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture.  Its  con- 
nection with  earlier  styles  is  noted,  and  the  modifications  and 
additions  made  by  the  Romans  are  carefully  traced.  The 
Christian  basilicas,  and  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Mo- 
hammedan styles  are  then  treated.  Further  courses  deal  with 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture. 
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The  development  of  ancient  sculptun 
purpose  to  impart  some  appreciative  knowled 
pieces,  to  show  the  relation  between  classical  and  mediaeval 
work,  and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which  gave  to  the  plas- 
tic art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  pre-eminence  as  the  standard 
of  ta 

The  course  in  the  history  of  painting  takes  note  of  wl 
known  of  the  art  among  the  ancients  and  in  the  middle  l 
but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Renaissance,  especial- 
ly to  that  of  the  Italian  painters. 

Fall  Term:     Architecture  (ancient),  three  hours. 

Winter  Term:     Sculpture,  three  hours.     (1906.) 

Architecture  (Gothic  and  Renaissance),  three  hours. 
(1907.) 

Spring  Term:     Painting,  three  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 

FIRST  YEAR 
PRESCRIBED    FOR    JUNIOPS. 

1  and  2.  Psychology.  This  is  a  course  in  elementary, 
eeneral  psychology,  and  seeks  to  study  in  a  scientific  way 

normal  processes  of  the  human  mind.  While  the  main  stress 
is  laid  upon  descriptive,  or  structural  psychology  according 
to  the  introspective  method,  considerable  attention  is  gwen  to 

the  physiological,  functional,  and  experimental  aspects  of 
the  subject.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

ELECTIVE    FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS. 

3  Logic.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  the  principles 
and  methods  of  valid  reasoning  and  scientific  procedure,  and 
Z feature  of  the  thought  process.     Spring  Term,  tnree  hours. 

4  and  5.    History  op  Greek  Philosophy.     Courses  9  and 
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10  in  the  Department  of  Greek.    Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three 
hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    SENIORS. 

6.  Ethics.  In  this  course  various  phases  of  the  problems 
of  conduct  are  considered  with  special  reference  to  theories 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the  moral  standard.  The 
psychological  basis  of  morality  is  first  taken  up,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscience  are  discussed. 
The  classic  theories  of  the  moral  standard  are  examined  as  to 
their  adequacy  in  interpreting  the  moral  life.  In  the  light  of 
the  moral  standard  thus  revealed,  the  various  individual  and 
social  virtues  are  studied,  and  moral  development  and  pro- 
gress described.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7  and  8.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  leading 
philosophical  systems  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time  are 
studied  sympathetically  and  critically.  It  is  attempted  to 
make  clear  the  spirit  of  modern  philosophy,  and  to  reach  a 
tenable  solution  of  the  various  philosophical  problems.  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 


EDUCATION 

The  following  courses,  arranged  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  are  offered  for  those 
intending  to  teach  after  graduating  from  college.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  these  seven  courses  will  entitle  the  student,  upon 
graduation,  to  receive  the  college  graduate  professional 
certificate. 

FOR   JUNIORS. 

1  and  2.  Courses  1  and  2  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Course  3  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 
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POR    JUNIORS    AND    MMIOII 

4.  Millions  OF  TBACHING  in  SPECIFIC  Si  BJ] 

the  following  courses  is  required,  and  it  \a  recommended  that 
more  than  one  be  taken:  Latin,  courses  9  and  i3;Gi 

Romance  Languages,  course  5;  Mathem  20. 

Any  other  course  for  teachers,  ofequival*  • 
department  of  the  University,  may  be  regarded  i 
to  the  above  list.     One  Term,  three  hours. 

FOR    SENIORS. 

5.  History  of  Education.     An  historical  account  of  the 
leading  typical  theories  of  education  and  of  the  unfoldinj 
educational  ideals  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  tin 
with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  present  edu 
tional  policy.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6  and  7.    Principles  of  Education  and  General  Method. 

These  courses  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  growing  self  and  of  its 
adjustment  to  its  environment,  with  the  purpose  of  reaching 
a  correct  theory  of  instruction.  It  is  based  mainly  on  psycho- 
logical and  ethical  considerations,  and  treats  such  topics  as 
habit,  attention,  interest,  reasoning,  emotion,  and  a] 
tion,  with  special  reference  to  their  pedagogical  implications. 
The  main  features  of  the  educational  ideal  are  made  prominent 
and  the  basal  features  of  valid  method  are  emphasized. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

PRACTICAL    ETHICS    AND    BIBLICAL    LITERATURE 

PRESCRIBED    FOR    FRESH 

1.  Practical  Ethics.  The  President  at  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year  will  give  six  lectures  upon  the  principles  of 
moral  conduct  with  special  reference  to  Christian  Ethics  and 
with  practical  bearing  upon  the  college  life. 

ELECTIVE    FOR     SENIORS. 

2.  Biblical  Literature.     The  President  will  gi  ~se 
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in  Biblical  Literature  and  Christian  Evidences.     Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

THEOLOGICAL  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
COLLEGE 

The  following  courses  in  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open 
to  election  by  Seniors  under  certain  conditions. 

1.  Theological  Propedeutics.     Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

2.  Principles  of  Interpretation.    Fall  Term,  three  hours; 
Winter  Term,  four  hours;    Spring  Term,  jour  hours. 

For  description  of  the  above  courses  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


CONSPECTUS  OP  COURSES 


FOR    THE    DEGREE  OF   BACHELOR   OF  ARTS 


PR HSU  MAN    YKAR 


(8)  Latin  *  l, 
(3)  Qreek  l. 

(3)  German  1, 
[  (3)  French  i, 
Rhetoric  l. 

{4       M  :it  lltMllat  ics   1, 

Practical  Ethics  l, 

ue  1, 
Gymnastics. 


(9) 


(1) 


(9) 


WIN  II  I    n  KM 
Mil    8, 

Cheek  _\ 
i  (3)  German  l, 

Franon  l, 
Lhetork  l. 
(4)  Ifataamati 

(1)   Gymnastics. 


SOPHOMORE   YKAR 

(3)  Latin  5  or  6, 

{  (3)  Greek  5  or  .-, 

(3)    Mathcinaii. 

(3-   German  2, 

(3)   French  3, 

(3)     •    (3)    Kim. Literature  1, 

(3)   English  B, 

History  B, 

'(3)  Chemistry  1, 

(3)   Physics  I, 

■{  (3)  Geology  2, 

(3)  Biology  2, 

oymology  8, 
(1)   Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnac 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list.  (6)  Elective?  from  above  list. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
(3)  Psychology  1.  (3)  Psychology  2, 

(12)  Electives}. 


I  (3)  Latin  4, 

(3)     j  (3)  Greek  4, 

[  (3)  Mathematics  7, 
I  (3)  German  2, 
I  (3)  French  2, 

(3)     ^  (3)  Eng.Literature 
(3)  English  B. 
(  (3)   History  A, 
J  (3)  Chemistry  1, 
(3)  Physics  1, 

(3)    \  (3)  Geology  1, 
I  (3)  Biology  1, 
[  (3)  Anatomy  2. 
(1)  Public  Speaking f  3, 

(1)  Gymnastics, 


inni 

mm  :i, 

]  (3)  German  i. 
neh  l. 
en  Rhetoric  I, 

i 


(reek  7  or  8, 
kiathematfce  '.*, 

.'•rruaii  8, 

French  4. 

!   Dg.   bit.   1. 

(3)  English  B, 
(3)   History  C, 

Phyaiei  l, 
-  (3)  Geology  8, 
(3)  Bioteg: 

(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 

(6)   Elect,  from  above  bet. 


(15)  Elective 


(12)  Electives. 

SENIOR  YEAR 
Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15  hours  each  term. 

Note — For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  63. 

♦The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  weok.  The  numeral 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  When 
students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will  \*e 
substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  l>e  l>egun 
in  the  same  year. 

fPublic  Speaking  is  a  free  elective  (not  included  in  any  group),  and  may  !*>  taken  as 
an  extra  hour  by  those  students  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work. 

Jin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  Y'ear,  a  total  of  138  term  hour- 
(including  Sophomore  Gymnastics  and  Junior  Psychology  >  is  required  for  a  degree 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  in  more  than  live  subjects  at  the  same  time,  or 
more  than  two  courses  in  any  simile  department  at  the  same  time  (»>  .  .:.  the 

Sophomore  Y'ear  for  engineering  students  or  seven  hours  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years). 

No  subject,  except  Psychology  and  History  of  Art,  may  be  counted  towards  a  decree, 
unless  it  has  been  pursued  in  College  for  at  least  one  year. 
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Conspectus  of  Courses 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


FALL  TERM 

(3)  Latin  *  1, 

■\  (3)  German  1, 

(3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(4)  Mathematics  la, 
(3)  Chemistry  1, 

f  Practical  Ethics  1 , 
(1)    \  Hygiene  1, 
[  Gymnastics. 


WINTER  TERM 

f  (3)  Latin  2, 
<  (3)  German  1, 
[  (3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(4)  Mathematics  2a, 
(3)  Chemistry  1, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


(6) 


(6) 


SPRING  TERM 

(3)  Latin  3, 
(3)  German  1, 
(3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(4)  Mathematics  3a, 
(3)  Chemistry  2, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


(3) 


f  (3)  Math.  4  or  7, 
\  (3)  Physics  1, 


(3) 


(3)    i 


(3) 


(3)  German  2, 
(3)  French  2, 
(3)  Eng.Literature 
(3)  English  B, 
L  (3)  History  A, 
(3)  Chemistry  3, 
(3)  Geology  1, 
(3)  Biology  1, 
L  (3)  Anatomy  2, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list 


(3)  Psychology  1, 
(12)  Electives.  J 


f  (3)  Math.  5  or  8, 
\  (3)  Physics  1, 
C  (3)  German  2, 
(3)  French  3, 
1,    (3)    i  (3)  Eng.Literature  1, 
|  (3)  English  B, 
L  (3)  History  B, 
(3)  Chemistry  3, 
(3)  Geology  2, 
(3)  Biology  2, 
(3)  Physiology  3, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


(3) 


f  (3)  Math.  6  or  9, 
\  (3)  Physics  1, 


(3)    i 


(3) 


(3) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

(3)  Psychology  2, 
(12)  Electives. 

SENIOR  YEAR 


(3)  German  2, 
(3)  French  4, 
(3)  Eng.Lit.  1, 
(3)  English  B, 
L  (3)  History  C, 

{(3)  Chemistry  4, 
(3)  Geology  3, 
(3)  Biology  3, 
(3)  Physiology  3, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Elect,  from  above  list. 


(15)  Electives. 


Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15  hours  each  term. 
Note — For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  63. 

♦The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  numeral 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  When 
students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will  be 
substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun 
in  the  same  year. 

t  Public  Speaking  is  a  free  elective  (not  included  in  any  group),  and  may  be  taken  as 
an  extra  hour  by  those  students  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work. 

Jin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  Year,  a  total  of  138  term  hours  of  work 
(including  Sophomore  Gymnastics  and  Junior  Psychology)  is  required  for  a  degree.  No 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  in  more  than  five  subjects  at  the  same  time,  or 
more  than  two  courses  in  any  single  department  at  the  same  time  (i.e.,  six  hours  in  the 
Sophomore  Year  for  engineering  students,  or  seven  hours  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years). 
No  subject,  except  Psychology  and  the  History  of  Art,  may  be  counted  toward  a 
degree,  unless  it  has  been  pursued  in  College  for  at  least  one  year. 


Conspectus  of  Courses 


LIST  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 


The  numeral  is  the  numl>er  i>f  the  OOOTM  in  the  iWpaitllM  bOfDOfa 

electn  M  are  open  to  Junior.-  and  Seniors,  and  Junior  fleet  a  lien 

nedule  permits. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


FALL  TERM 

Latin  9  or  10, 
Greek  9  or  12,  15, 
Semitic  Languages  l 
German  3, 


WINTER  ThKM 

Latin  11, 

Greek  10,  15, 

Semitic  Language!  1    •'< 

( iei man  4, 


Romance  Lang.  5  or  6,9  or  10,  Romance  Lang.  3.  7,  9  or  10 


English  Literature  3, 
Anglo-Saxon  7, 
Rhetoric  4, 

Mathematics,  10,  14,  15, 
Chemistry  3,  6, 
Physics  2,  3,  4, 

Geology  4,  5, 
Biology  4  or  7,  10 
History  1  or  4, 
History  of  Art, 

Economics  1,  4. 


German  6,  7.  11 
English  Literature  3,  6, 
Chemistry  9, 
Mineralogy  1, 
History  4,  8, 
Political  Science  1, 
Sociology  1, 
Philosophy  6, 
Education  5, 
Biblical  Literature  2, 
Propaedeutics, 
Interpretation. 


English  Literature  4 
Anglo-Saxon  S, 
Rhetoric  4, 
Mathematics,  11, 
Chemistry  3,  6, 
Physics  2,  3,  4. 

Geology  7, 
Biology  5  or  8, 1 1 
History  2  or  5, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  4, 
Economics  2,  5. 


SI'RINO   TERM 

Latin   12  or  13. 
Greek  11  or  13,  I.".. 
Semitic    ,  1,4, 

Gorman  5, 

Romance  Lai 
Enulisli  I..' 
Anglo-Saxon  D  or   10, 
Rhetoric  4, 
13,16.17,21,    Math.  12.  13,18.19.20,  22. 
Chemistry  4,  5,  6, 
Physics  2,  4, 
Astronomy. 
Geology  6, 
Biology  6  or  9,  1 2, 
Hi.-tory  3  or  6, 
History  of  Art. 
Philosophy  3,  5. 
Economics,  3, 


SENIOR  YEAR 

German  8,  9,  12, 
English  Literature  4,  6. 
Chemistry  9, 
Mineralogy  1, 
History  5, 
Political  Science  2, 
Sociology  2, 
Philosophy  7 
Education  6, 


Interpretation. 


German  10, 
English  Literature  5, 
Chemistry  9, 
Mineralotry  2, 
History  6. 
Political  Science  3, 
Sociology  3, 
Philosophy  8, 
Education  7, 


Interpretation. 


GRADUATE  WORK 


I.     MASTERS'  DEGREES 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  candidates  who  have  re- 
ceived the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  from  any  approved 
college,  and  who  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non- 
professional study  equivalent  to  an  additional  year  of  college 
work.  Such  a  course  shall  consist  of  a  major  and  a  minor  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  in  different,  but  related,  departments.  Can- 
didates for  the  Masters'  degrees,  however,  will  be  received  only 
in  departments  that  shall  approve  graduate  work  under  their 
direction.  Satisfactory  examinations  must  be  passed  in  these 
studies ;  and  a  thesis  must  be  presented  on  some  topic  within 
the  field  of  the  major  subject.  The  plan  of  study  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  October  1st,  the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December 
1st,  and  the  thesis  itself  by  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  take  the  degree.  Graduates  giving  their 
full  time  to  the  work  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
after  one  year  of  study.  Graduates  giving  only  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  work  will  not  be  recommended  under  two 
years.  In  either  case  the  candidate  must  take  post-graduate 
study  in  residence  during  at  least  three  terms.  A  copy  of  the 
thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 

Under  the  above  regulations  the  University  Faculty  will 
recommend  for  a  Master's  degree  any  student  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  who  already  possesses  the  corresponding  Bache- 
lor's degree,  who  shall  so  arrange  his  work  in  the  Seminary 
as  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  major  subject,  equivalent  to 
ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  a  satisfactory  minor  sub- 
ject, equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  who 
shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  within  the  range  of  the 
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There  arc  here  specified  certain  Semii 
which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  major  or  minor 
nd  also  certain  College  courses,  which  may  be  included 
by  the  student  in  his  Seminary  course  for  the  purj 

ing  the  basis  for  minor  subj< 

MAJOR    SUBJECTS 

Hebrew  Literature, 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Old  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Hellenistic  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Biblical  Literature. 

MINOR    SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  above  major  subjects  except  Biblical  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  in  Greek. 

History  and  Theology, 

Theology, 

History  (open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  fif- 
teen term  hours  of  College  History  in  addition  to  the  required 
work  in  History  in  the  Seminary), 

English  Literature, 

Greek  Literature, 

Latin  Literature, 

French  Literature, 

German  Literature, 

Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

The  last  six  of  the  minor  subjects  are  taken  from  th< 
lege  curriculum,  the  others  from  the  Seminary  curriculum. 

Graduates  of  this  college  of  not  less  than  three 
ing,  whose  career  since  graduation  gives  clear  evid< 
nest  and  successful  effort  toward  intellectual  development, 
will  be  allowed  to  undertake  in  absentia  a  course  leading  t 
Master's  degree.     Every  application  for  this  privilege  must 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  statement 
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to  the  applicant's  educational  record  and  development  since 
graduation.  Each  case  will  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  it  is 
intended  that  no  applicant  shall  be  accepted  unless  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  he  is  exceptionally  deserving  of  recognition  and 
that  he  is  likely  to  pursue  faithfully  and  successfully  a  course 
of  independent  advanced  study.  This  course  will  be  similar 
to  that  required  of  a  candidate  in  residence  and  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  as  to  examinations,  thesis,  etc. 
Candidates  successfully  completing  such  a  course  may  be 
recommended  for  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  from  the 
time  of  their  application.  Examinations  will  be  at  least 
partly  oral  and  must  be  taken  in  Hamilton  before  a  committee 
of  the  Faculty.  The  same  fees  will  be  charged  as  though  the 
student  had  been  pursuing  a  course  of  one  year  in  residence. 

II.     DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  candidates  who  have  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study,  or  have  received  any  other  Bachelor  degree 
which  represents  a  four  years'  course  of  collegiate  study  equiv- 
alent as  a  training  for  theological  study  to  the  course  usually 
pursued  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  shall 
have  pursued  the  Full  Course  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
including  an  approved  scheme  of  electives  for  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Years,  and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  of  not  less  than 
three  thousand  words,  approved  by  the  Theological  Faculty. 
A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University 
Library.  The  University  Faculty  will  not  recommend  the 
conferring  of  this  degree  for  work  done  in  absentia. 

By  electing  during  the  Senior  Year  in  College  the  course  in 
Hebrew,  as  specified  on  page  32  of  this  catalogue,  and  the 
courses  in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  In- 
terpretation, as  specified  on  page  60  and  by  taking  extra  work 
during  two  years  in  the  Seminary,  the  student  will  find  it  pos- 
sible under  certain  conditions  to  complete  his  College  and 
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Theological  Seminary  coura  in 

Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  [n1  « 

only  to  students  for  the  rninistry  wfc 
vail  themselves  of  tins  plan  and  who  have  mi 

ading  of  not  less  than  B.8  on  a  scale  of  10 
first  three  years  of  the  College  com  Lents  ma 

those  courses  only  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  th<   I 

•iltv  upon  wnttvn  approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  ical 

Faculty.     Extra  work  in  the  Seminary  will  be  permit* 
in  the  case  of  students  who  have  maintained  a  standing  of  8.8 
un  a  scale  of  10  for  the  College  course. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  practical  bearing  of  this  plan 
on  the  matter  of  advanced  degrees  for  students  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Students  who  present  eight  year  hours  of  Seminary  work 
viz     the  courses  in  Hebrew,  Theological  Propaedeutics,  and 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  upon  entering  the  Semn 
arrange  their  work  so  as  to  secure  the  Master's  .: 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  two  years  after  graduation 
from  College  and  can  also  at  the  same  time  be  graduated  from 
the  Seminary  course. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  four 
year  hours,  viz.,  the  course  in  Hebrew,  can  so  arrange  their 
work  as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  after  grad- 
uation from  College,  but  will  not  be  able  within  that  tin. 
complete  their  work  either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Dn  uv 
ity  or  for  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminar; 
marTwork  previously  accomplished  and.  who  there: 
spend  three  years  in  taking  the  Seminary  course  inU  » 
able  to  secure  any  degree  in  two  years  after 
Co Li  but  may  'secure  either  the  Masters 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  the  third  ye, 
time  of  their  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a   student  receive  both   the 
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Master's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  graduation  from  College. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  two  degrees  shall  be  granted  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year;  but  the  student  may  complete  his 
regular  work  for  the  two  degrees  within  the  three  years,  may 
write  one  of  the  theses  and  receive  the  corresponding  degree 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  may  prepare  the  second  thesis  in 
absentia  during  the  following  year  and  receive  the  second  de- 
gree at  the  Commencement  following  the  presentation  of  the 
second  thesis. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PROFESSION- 
AL AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Theology — Courses  of  study  in  the  College  are  so  arranged 
that  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  specified  standing  in  the 
first  three  years  may  reduce  his  combined  course  in  College 
and  Seminary  from  seven  to  six  years  by  the  election  of  cer- 
tain subjects  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans. 

Law — Law  Schools  prescribe  terms  of  study  so  varied  in 
subjects  and  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  formal  connec- 
tion between  the  College  and  the  Law  School.  But  ample 
courses  in  History  and  Political  Science  give  generous  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  law  after  graduation. 

Medicine — The  full  four  years'  course  will  cover  approxi- 
mately the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  Medical  Schools  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  pending  arrangements  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  will  probably  secure  one  year's  credit  upon 
the  course  of  the  Medical  Schools. 

Engineering — The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers 
courses  in  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  and  Freehand  Drawing 
and  Lettering,  in  Land  and  Topographical  Surveying  and 
Plotting,  in  Engineering  and  Railroading,  and  in  Descriptive 
Geometry,  which,  taken  with  the  regular  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, will  secure  credit  approximately  for  two  years  of  work 
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in  schools  n(  Engineering.     The  Department  of  I M 1  ■ 
by  work  m  Mechanical  Bngineei 

lCHING  The  course  in  Education  entitles  the  graduate 
to  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate  awarded  by 
the  Department  of  Education  oi  the  State  of  New  York. 

Graduate   Work.— For  graduate  work  the  student  is  re 
ferred  to  page  64. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  departments 
of  the  University.  For  the  special  use  of  the  students  there 
stand  regularly  in  the  reading  room  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  are  in  part  especially  selected  each  term 
by  the  instructors  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  their  classes. 
In  addition  free  access  to  the  stack  room  and  consultation  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves  are  allowed,  and  liberal  privileges 
are  permitted  to  students  in  taking  out  books  for  use  in  their 
rooms.  It  is  the  aim  to  secure,  in  addition  to  books  suited  to 
the  daily  needs  of  the  students,  works  that  may  serve  as  origi- 
nal sources  of  information  for  the  members  of  the  Faculty  in 
their  personal  investigations  and  also  for  such  students  as 
may  be  doing  advanced  work  in  any  department. 

The  Library  is  open  both  for  consultation  and  the  drawing 
of  books  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon, 
except  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  forenoon.  It  is  also  open 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday. 
The  reading  room,  open  during  the  same  hours,  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  the  most  important  reviews,  newspapers,  and 
magazines.  Students  in  all  departments  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  Library  and  reading  room  for  all  helpful  purposes,  and 
are  furnished  all  needed  assistance  in  their  work. 

The  Library  now  contains  forty  thousand  bound  volumes, 
and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the  income 
of  the  library  fund  which  amounts  to  $25,000  and  of  consider- 
able amounts  received  from  other  sources. 

The  publications  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  regularly  received. 
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Among  the  special  collections  in  the  Library  may  be  men- 
tioned: (1)  the  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  especially  rich  in  worl 

art.  a  separate  room  in  the  building  being  now  exclusively 

devoted  to  SUCh  works;    (2)  the  William  Wan]  Memorial 

sisting  of  encyclopedias  and  other  works  the 

Isaae  Davis  fund,  consisting  of  works  on  baptism,  and  ab 
works  by    Baptist  authors  on  any   topic;      (4)   the  collection 
which  once  formed  the  library  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

The  Baptist  Historieal  Collection,  the  gift  of  the  late-  Mr. 

Samuel  Colgate,  numbering  already  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pamphlets  and  bound  volumes,  constitutes  a  library  in  itself. 
It  has  been  carefully  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  rooms 
designed  for  it  in  the  Colgate  Library.  It  consists  of  annual 
reports,  catalogues,  historical  addresses  and  sermons,  and 
historical  sketches  of  local  churches,  besides  many  valua 
books  relating  to  Baptist  history.  No  pains  or  expense 
spared  by  Mr.  Colgate  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as 
possible;  and  generous  provision  was  made  by  him  for  its 
maintenance  and  enlargement.  An  explanatory  pamphlet 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Librarian 

COLLECTIONS 

The  museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains  the 
following  collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Den:, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 

The   zoological  collections,   including  alcohoi  imens, 

chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks,   the  con- 
chological  collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical 
excellent  display  of  corals;    a  very  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North  An 
ica,  secured  for  the  Universitv  bv  Professor  A.  S.  Bickm 
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of  New  York;   and  a  collection  of  marine  invertebrates  and  oi 
fishes,  the  gift  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  geological  material  is  arranged  in  several  departments, 
as  follows: 

Historical — An  extended  series  of  fossils,  illustrating  the 
succession  of  life  in  geological  time.  This  collection  was  pur- 
chased for  the  University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  and  in- 
cludes many  of  Ward's  casts  of  extinct  vertebrates. 

Systematic — Affording  facilities  for  comparing  the  fossil 
with  the  existing  forms  of  the  several  zoological  groups. 

Dynamical — Here  are  found  a  suite  of  typical  lavas  and 
other  volcanic  products  from  many  parts  of  the  world;  a 
model  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  its  environs;  and  a  variety  of 
specimens  illustrative  of  sedimentation,  weathering,  seashore 
action,  metamorphism,  folding,  jointing,  veins,  dikes,  and 
other  structures,  glacial  action,  the  work  of  underground 
water,  and  the  geological  effects  of  organisms. 

Lithological — A  typical  display  of  rock-forming  minerals 
and  the  common  rocks  resulting  from  their  combination, 
sedimentary,  metamorphic,  and  igneous. 

Economic — This  collection  was  begun  by  the  acquisition  of 
representative  building  stones  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Large  additions  have  since  been  made,  embracing  a 
wide  range  of  geological  materials  used  in  the  arts.  These 
additions  include  several  hundred  specimens  from  Colorado, 
collected  at  the  principal  mining  camps  and  from  firms  in 
Denver.  A  highly  valuable  collection  was  also  secured  at  the 
close  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  including  native  gold, 
silver,  copper,  ores  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
zinc,  and  nickel;  fuels,  building  and  ornamental  stones,  pig- 
ments, fire  and  plastic  clays,  asbestos,  phosphates,  road  ma- 
terials, and  miscellaneous  minerals  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces,  embracing  a  rich 
collection  from  the  resources  of  New  South  Wales. 
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The  T,  J.  Welch  collection  of  oils,  a  very  complete  and  valu- 
able collection  illustrative  of  the  petroleum  industry.  It  in- 
cludes nearly  two  hundred  samples  of  crude  oil.  and  a  variety 
of  refined  products,  with  models  of  plants  and  apparatus. 

A  class-room  collection  of  several  hundred  specimens  of 
typical  fossils,  rocks,  and  minerals  has  been  arranged  in  the 
geological  lecture  room.  These  include  the  Educational 
Series  of  Rocks,  presented  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  There  is  also  included  a  set  of  Zittel's  and  other 
charts,  a  lantern,  and  a  large  collection  of  slides. 

A  valuable  outfit  of  microscopic  and  other  apparatus  for 
biological  study  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the  class 
of  1889  of  this  University.  Important  additions  of  apparatus 
and  furniture  have  since  been  made.  The  equipment  includes 
microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents,  as  well  as  slides  and  pre- 
parations for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  geological  room  in  the  Library  contains  a  large  and  in- 
creasing collection  of  topographic  and  geological  maps  and 
models  for  use  in  the  physiographic  courses.  This  collection 
also  includes  several  hundred  carefully  selected  photographs. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  present  site  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  by 
Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been 
made  until  now  the  University  grounds  include  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  of  Hamilton,  within 
whose  limits  the  grounds  are  situated,  is  pleasantly  diversi- 
fied by  valley  and  hill,  and  constitutes  an  environment  of 
much  natural  beauty. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  conducts 
the  improvements  upon  the  campus,  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 
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West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It 
contains  a  lecture  room,  the  museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
biological  laboratory,  and  accommodations  for  seventy  stu- 
dents.    (See  Lathrop  Hall.) 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  It  is 
the  main  dormitory,  and  contains  accommodations  for  about 
ninety  students. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1860  by  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in  the 
University  records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  and 
contains  the  college  chapel,  ten  lecture  rooms,  and  several 
other  rooms. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of  the  late 
President  Dodge,  the  late  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York.  It  was  built  in  1884. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  a  large  lecture  room,  and  a  laboratory 
for  advanced  work  containing  twenty  desks  well  lighted  and 
furnished  with  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  ex- 
periment. On  the  second  floor  are  laboratory  work  rooms, 
containing  desks  for  thirty-five  students,  which  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  an  extended  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  (See 
Lathrop  Hall). 

Lathrop  Hall.  This  is  a  new  building,  now  in  process  of 
erection,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  next  year,  if  not  during 
the  Spring  Term  of  the  present  year.  The  building  is  for  the 
Departments  of  Physics,  Geology  and  Biology.  Ample 
lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  apparatus  rooms  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  building,  and  a  spacious  museum  will  occupy 
the  center  of  the  two  upper  floors  for  the  numerous  collec- 
tions of  the  University.  The  building  is  built  of  stone 
quarried  on  the  grounds  of  the  University,  trimmed  with 
Indiana  limestone,  and  is  four  stories  in  height.  The  total 
expense  of  its  erection,  including  the  plants  for  heating, 
lighting  and  plumbing,  will  be  about  $90,000.00.     This  new 
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building  will  afford  every  opportunity  for  the  work  of  the 
Departments  for  which  it  is  purposed,  and  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  University.  A  subscription  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  erection  has  been  raised,  and  a 
further  sum  for  equipment  will  be  added  this  year  by  gifts 
from  alumni  and  friends.  It  is  expected  that  West  College, 
which  is  now  used  by  the  Department  of  Geology  and 
Natural  History,  will  be  thoroughly  renovated  as  a  first-class, 
modern  dormitory,  and  the  present  Chemical  Laboratory 
enlarged. 

The  Colgate  Library.  This  building  was  erected  and 
furnished  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate.  It  is  fire-proof, 
and  has  ample  facilities  for  library  work.  It  contains,  be- 
sides the  offices  and  work  room  of  the  library,  two  large  stack 
rooms  with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the 
University,  a  spacious  reading  and  consulting  room,  three 
seminary  rooms,  rooms  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection, 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  the  offices  of 
the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  Registrar. 
Besides  the  library  this  building  contains  the  Stedman  Me- 
morial Collection  of  casts  illustrating  ancient  art. 

The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1893.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains the  main  hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  elliptical 
running  track  suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply 
lighted  by  a  large  skylight  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  windows  at  the  sides.  The  Director's  offices,  the 
sparring,  fencing,  and  bicycle  rooms,  and  batting  cage  are 
also  on  this  floor.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  locker  room, 
containing  accommodations  for  four  hundred  students.  Ad- 
joining this  on  one  side  are  tile-lined  bath  rooms,  and  a  swim- 
ming tank  fifteen  by  forty  feet;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  well- 
equipped  bowling  alley.  On  the  floor  above  the  main  hall 
are  trophy  and  lecture  rooms,  and  also  a  visitors'  gallery  over- 
looking the  exercise  room  and  running  track.  This  building 
is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  approved  apparatus. 
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Whitnall  Field.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  T.  O. 
Whitnall,  of  Syracuse,  a  new  athletic  field  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  University  campus  near  the  gymnasium, 
which  contains  a  quarter-mile  elliptical  running  track,  a 
straight  track  of  two-hundred  and  twenty  yards,  football 
and  baseball  grounds,  tennis  courts,  and  grand  stand. 

STUDENTS'  EXPENSES 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  moderate.  Tui- 
tion is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most  eastern 
institutions,  while  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  the  dormitories, 
the  fraternity  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  village  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Board  is  also  low.  Moreover,  to  aid 
worthy  and  capable  students,  numerous  scholarships  are  pro- 
vided by  the  University;  students  for  the  ministry  may  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  intended  so  far  as  possible,  that 
no  diligent,  worthy  student  shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack 
of  means.  The  friends  of  the  institution  have  made  noble 
provision  for  this  purpose,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  University 
make  imperative  the  need  of  further  provision  in  aid  of  prom- 
ising students.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in  higher 
education  will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other  general 
scholarships,  applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  University  to 
the  assistance  of  worthy  and  capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses: 
Matriculation  fee,  payable  on  entering  the  College,  $  5  00 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance. 
No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the  stu- 
dent enters  a  lower  class: 

Tuition,  $20  00 

Incidental  Fee, 2  00 

Room  rent: 

Inside  room,         ......  3  50 


Beginning  with  September,  L906,  the  inci- 
dental fees  will  be  increased  two  dollars  each 
term 
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50 

Courses  6-8,  "       "  "  "        "         2  00 

Course    9  "       "  "  "       "         2  50 

These  fees  cover  the  expense  of  common  chemicals,  gas, 
and  the  use  of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  In  addition, 
each  student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  at  the  beginning  of 
each  course  to  cover  breakage.  This  deposit  is  $3.00  for 
Course  2,  $10.00  for  Course  9,  and  $5.00  for  all  other  Courses. 
Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  Course  will  be  returned. 

For  students  taking  course  2  in  Physics, 
For  students  taking  courses  in  Biology,  . 
Courses    1,  4-10, 

Courses   2,  3,  11  or  12,  ... 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Paleontology, 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3.00  a 
week.  In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  The 
cost  of  board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4.00  to 
$6.00  a  week.  Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish 
their  own  rooms.  The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed 
to  the  janitor. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholar- 
ships: 
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the  fraternity  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  village  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Board  is  also  low.  Moreover,  to  aid 
worthy  and  capable  students,  numerous  scholarships  are  pro- 
vided by  the  University;  students  for  the  ministry  may  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  intended  so  far  as  possible,  that 
no  diligent,  worthy  student  shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack 
of  means.  The  friends  of  the  institution  have  made  noble 
provision  for  this  purpose,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  University 
make  imperative  the  need  of  further  provision  in  aid  of  prom- 
ising students.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in  higher 
education  will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other  general 
scholarships,  applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  University  to 
the  assistance  of  worthy  and  capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses: 
Matriculation  fee,  payable  on  entering  the  College,  $  5  00 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance. 
No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the  stu- 
dent enters  a  lower  class: 

Tuition,  $20  00 

Incidental  Fee, 2  00 

Room  rent: 

Inside  room,         ......  3   50 
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Corner  room,              

5  00 

To  a  student  rooming  alone  the  rent  is  $7  00 

or  $10  00. 

General  athletics: 

Fall  Term,                 ...... 

2  00 

Winter  Term,                

.   1   00 

Spring  Term, 

2   00 

Use  of  gymnasium,  per  term, 

1   00 

Laboratory  Fees.     For  students  taking  Analytical 

Chemistry : 

Course     2                         

3  00 

Courses  3  and  4,  for  each  Laboratory  term  hour, 

1   50 

Courses  6-8,           "       " 

2  00 

Course    9                "       " 

2   50 

These  fees  cover  the  expense  of  common  chemicals,  gas, 
and  the  use  of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  In  addition, 
each  student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  at  the  beginning  of 
each  course  to  cover  breakage.  This  deposit  is  $3.00  for 
Course  2,  $10.00  for  Course  9,  and  $5.00  for  all  other  Courses. 
Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  Course  will  be  returned. 

For  students  taking  course  2  in  Physics,       .  $3  00 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Biology,  .    2  00  or  3  00 
Courses    1,  4-10,  .         .         .         .  3  00 

Courses   2,  3,  11  or  12,  .         .         .         .  2  00 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Paleontology,  2  00 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3.00  a 
week.  In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  The 
cost  of  board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4.00  to 
$6.00  a  week.  Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish 
their  own  rooms.  The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed 
to  the  janitor. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholar- 
ships: 
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The  Trevor  Scholarships.  A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given 
by  the  late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty 
scholarships — twenty  yielding  $90  a  year  and  twenty  yielding 
$30  a  year  each — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "Soldiers,  or  their 
orphan  sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  those  dependent  on 
soldiers  for  support — and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall 
have  the  benefit  of  these  scholarships." 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza 
Rogers,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey 
Edwards,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by 
William  M.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson 
Palmer,  class  of  1849,  of  Athens,  N.  Y. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by  William 
Coolidge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  of  New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benja- 
min Crissey,  of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  estab- 
lished by  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas 
B.  Peddie,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  estab- 
lished by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60, 
established  by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 
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The  Harriet  King  Davis  Scholarship,  of  $50,  i 
lished  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Harriet  King  Davis,  of  Wahoo,  Neb. 

The  James  E.  Kimball  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established 
by  James  E.  Kimball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Taylor  Scholarships,  two  of  $36  each,  established  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Taylor,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $39  each,  designed 
for  young  men  of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Written  application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study, 
and  means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  on  account 
of  which  the  scholarship  is  asked. 

THE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions 
made  to  the  society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a 
number  of  scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  con- 
ditions of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society,  H.  S. 
Lloyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Attendance  is  required  upon  the  exercises  of  the  College 
Chapel.  These  are  conducted  by  the  President  and  the  wor- 
ship is  often  accompanied  by  a  brief  address. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  the  village  of  Hamilton  is  the  home 
Church  of  the  University  and  all  students  are  welcomed  to  its 
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services  and  seats  are  set  apart  for  them  free  of  charge.  The 
social  meetings  are  attended  and  participated  in  by  students 
as  well  as  instructors.  Other  churches  in  the  village,  Episco- 
pal, Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic,  cordially 
welcome  students. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
devoted  to  the  sustaining  and  extension  of  religious  life  among 
the  students.  It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  classes,  and 
a  workers'  training  class.  At  intervals  through  the  year, 
public  addresses  of  interest  and  value  are  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association. 

The  Volunteer  Band  meets  with  the  members  of  the  Sem- 
inary Band.  Students  are  invited  to  subscribe  annually  to 
the  "Briggs  Fund,"  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
missionary  on  the  field.  The  society  conducts  correspond- 
ence with  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  and  addresses  are 
delivered  before  it  by  returned  missionaries  on  practical 
topics  connected  with  their  experience  and  work. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  athletic  purposes,  and  all 
proper  encouragement  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of  athletic 
sports.  Athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic 
Association  to  which  all  students  belong.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  called  the  Athletic  Advisory  Board, 
consists  of  members  from  the  Faculty,  alumni,  and  under- 
graduate body.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  statement  concerning  the  Whitnall  Field  on  page  76. 

In  addition  to  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Students' 
(General)  Association  in  which  all  students  meet  together 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  student  body, 
many  organizations  exist:  the  Glee  Club;  the  Mandolin 
Club;  the  James  Debating  Club;  Societies  for  improvement 
in  connection  with  Department  work  like  the  German  Club, 
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Le  Cercle  Francais,  the  Chemistry  Club,  etc.;  the  Press  Club, 
which  affords  actual  work  in  correspondence  with  papers; 
and  many  others.  The  Madisonensis  is  a  college  paper  man- 
aged and  edited  wholly  by  students. 


PRIZES 


THE    DODGE    ENTRANCE    PRIZES 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge, 
for  students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  with  preparation 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

To  the  three  students  from  the  last  preceding  graduating 
class  of  Colgate  Academy  whose  standing  during  the  aca- 
demic course  shall  be  the  highest  among  those  who  enter  the 
college,  will  be  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of 
$24,  and  a  third  prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the 
Freshman  Year.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
these  prizes  unless  he  shall  have  been  connected  with  the 
Academy  for  at  least  two  years. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize  of  $18  may  be  competed  for  by  stu- 
dents entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by 
such  students  from  Colgate  Academy  as  were  not  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  first  three  prizes.  The  examination  must  be 
passed  before  the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  offi- 
cers hearing  the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  exami- 
nation and  award. 

None  of  the  above  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  student 
has  reached  an  average  of  at  least  8. 

THE    KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZES 

These  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomson 
Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Twelve  speakers  from  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  Classes,  four  from  each 
class,  are  appointed  upon  the  basis  of  their  record  for  the  year 
in  public  speaking.  Two  competitors  in  each  class  receive 
prizes,  a  first  and  a  second,  consisting  of  books. 
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THE    BALDWIN    GREEK    PRIZES 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class 
by  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  J  856,  Logansport, 
Ind.  The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively 
in  writing,  and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author, 
read  by  the  class  in  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year. 
It  embraces  both  grammar  and  subject  matter.  There  is  a 
first  prize  of  $18,  and  a  second  prize  of  $12.  No  student  can 
compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  departments  averages  at 
least  8.  The  award  is  made  by  a  committee  not  connected 
with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will  be  held 
April  28,  1906.     The  subject  is  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus. 

THE    SOPHOMORE    LATIN    PRIZES 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of 
an  author,  read  during  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore 
Year.  It  includes,  however,  more  than  is  required  of  the 
class,  and  embraces  translation,  grammar,  and  subject  mat- 
ter. There  is  a  first  prize  of  $25,  and  a  second  prize  of  $15. 
No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average  standing 
in  all  departments  is  at  least  8.  The  award  is  made  by  some 
scholar  not  connected  with  the  University.  The  next  exam- 
ination will  be  held  April  14,  1906. 

THE    OSBORN    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZES 

The  prizes,  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  L.  M. 
Osborn,  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examination, 
which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analytic 
Geometry  and  the  Calculus.  The  prizes,  three  in  number,  a 
first  prize  of  $25,  a  second  prize  of  $20,  and  a  third  prize  of 
$15,  are  awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the 
University.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
whose  standing  in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other 
departments,  falls  below  8.  The  next  examination  will  be 
held  May  26,  1906. 
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THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by- 
George  K.  Allen,  D.  D.,  class  of  1870,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the^  Sophomore  Class,  for 
excellence  in  English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the 
following  subjects  have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be 
chosen: 

1.  John  Paul  Jones  and  the  American  Navy. 

2.  America  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

3.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  as  a  Short  Story  Writer. 

THE    LASHER    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  class  of  1857,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  ex- 
cellence in  English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the 
following  subjects  have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be 
chosen : 

1.  The  Russian  Struggle  for  Liberty. 

2.  Diplomacy  as  a  Career. 

3.  John  Hay:     Author  and  Statesman. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lash- 
er Prize  Essays: 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will 
show  broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be 
signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be 
subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Librarian. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  prize  essays  be  type  written. 
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THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  maintained  by  Mr. 
G.  O.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  are  awarded  on 
Commencement  Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the 
subjects  of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in 
courses  1-4.  Any  student  in  this  department  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  provided  his 
work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and  his  average 
standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  8.  The  next  exami- 
nation will  be  held  March  17,  1906. 

THE    JUNIOR    HISTORICAL    ORATION    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  maintained  by  Hon. 
Edward  M.  Grout,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1884,  are  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  oratory.  These 
prizes  are  governed  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition, 
may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the 
nineteenth  or  of  the  twentieth  century. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more 
than  two  thousand  words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the 
regulations  for  prize  composition. 

4.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  even- 
ing preceding  Patrons'  Day. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be 
determined  by  lot;  and  the  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  ex- 
cellence ]of  thought  and  composition,  and  for  practical  effec- 
tiveness rather  than  technical  excellence  of  delivery. 
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THE    EUGENE    A.    ROWLAND    ORATORICAL    PRIZE 

One  prize  of  $50  maintained  by  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq., 
class  of  1884,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  Public  Speaking,  to 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  regulations  of  the  compe- 
tition are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition, 
may  present  an  oration.  The  oration  must  be  presented  to 
the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  not  later  than  twelve  o'clock 
(noon)  of  the  day  indicated  in  the  current  College  Calendar  in 
the  Catalogue. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the  History 
of  the  Progress  and  Development  of  the  American  People, 
and  must  be  either  biographical,  critical,  or  sociological,  in  its 
character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  words;  it  must  be  signed  with  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  on  the 
sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

4.  All  the  orations  presented  at  the  specified  time  shall  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  University ;  and  from  the  whole  number  of 
orations  thus  referred  not  more  than  six  shall  be  selected  by 
the  committee  for  public  delivery.  The  decision  of  this  com- 
mittee shall  be  announced  within  two  weeks  after  the  orations 
have  been  presented. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Friday  evening 
next  preceding  the  last  week  of  the  Fall  Term;  the  order  in 
which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  determined  by  lot; 
the  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  merit  and  excel- 
lence, both  in  composition  and  delivery;  the  Committee  of 
Award  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the-  President 
of  the  University. 

6.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall 
file  with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the 
day  of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration  in  suitable  form  for 
binding. 

THE    CLASS    OF    1884    DEBATE    PRIZES 

The  class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  inter- 
est will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Com- 
mencement Week.     The  prizes  are  $40  and  $20. 

The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 
are  as  follows: 

Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  shall  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  elected 
course  9  in  debate  during  the  Senior  Year.  These  prizes  shall 
be  awarded  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate,  there  shall  be 
held  each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speak- 
ers for  the  prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  de- 
bate during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recogni- 
tion may  be  designated  as  a  candidate  for  the  preliminary 
debate. 

3 .  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate  not  more 
than  six  speakers  shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors  in  the 
prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  awards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

THE    LEWIS    ORATION    PRIZE 

This  prize  was  established  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W.  M. 
Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  Professor  John  James  Lewis,  LL. 
D.     On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of  $60 
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will  be  awarded  without  division  before  the  close  of  the  Com- 
mencement exercises,  to  the  orator  who  excels  in  the  compo- 
sition and  delivery  of  an  original  oration.  The  regulations  of 
the  competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  candidate  for  a 
degree,  who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  compe- 
tition, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking. 

3.  Each  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  prize  competition. 

4.  From  the  orations  presented,  not  more  than  six  shall  be 
selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  day  on  which  the  orations  shall  be  presented,  and 
that  for  the  public  contest,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  University. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  on  the 
public  contest  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall  be 
awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  composition  and 
delivery ;  and  the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

7.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  is  held, 
the  Committee  of  Award  shall  write  their  decision,  enclose  it 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  President  of 
the  University,  who  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  award  of 
prizes  on  Commencement  Day,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience, 
break  the  seal,  and  announce  the  award. 

8.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day 
of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration,  in  suitable  form  for  bind- 
ing. 
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No  student  will  be  admitted  to  recitations  until  he  has 
made  out  his  iist  of  studies  and  had  it  signed  by  the  Registrar. 

The  study  card  filled  out  by  the  student  and  signed  by  the 
Registrar  and  by  all  Professors  to  whom  the  student  is  to  re- 
cite during  the  year,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  not 
later  than  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  of  the  second  day  of  the  Fall 
Term.  Studies,  when  thus  registered,  may  be  changed  only 
by  consent  of  the  Faculty.  Not  less  than  fifteen  hours  in  any 
one  term  may  be  taken,  except  in  the  last  term  of  the  course, 
when  only  the  number  of  hours  necessary  to  complete  the 
course  will  be  required. 

All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  Except  by 
special  consent  of  the  Faculty,  the  existence  of  an  entrance 
condition  after  the  above  date  will  exclude  the  student  so  con- 
ditioned from  all  class  room  privileges  in  the  college  until 
such  condition  shall  have  been  removed 

Students  admitted  with  any  deficiencies  must  devote  a 
part  of  the  Freshman  Year  to  making  up  these  deficiencies, 
and  must  take  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  Freshman 
work  proper — the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Dean. 

No  extra  hours  will  be  allowed  in  the  Freshman  Year,  ex- 
cept to  make  up  entrance  deficiencies,  and  then  only  in  special 
cases.  No  extra  hours  for  any  purpose  (back  work  or  ad- 
vanced) will  be  allowed  in  any  later  year  unless  the  student 
has  maintained  an  average  standing  of  at  least  8  on  the  scale 
of  10  for  the  previous  year.  The  privilege  of  taking  extra 
hours  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  if  the  student  is  not  main- 
taining a  standard  of  8.  Students  who  have  maintained  the 
requisite  standing  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and 
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the  officers  concerned,  take  as  many  as  sixteen  hours — an 
extra  hour  in  one  of  the  three  hour  subjects  elected,  or  in 
Public  Speaking.  More  than  sixteen  hours  will  require  special 
action  of  the  Faculty.  Regulations  concerning  extra  hours 
will  apply  to  men  who  are  making  up  back  work.  Back  work 
must  regularly  be  given  the  preference,  and  a  comparatively 
reduced  amount  of  advanced  work  must  be  taken.  If  extra 
hours  are  allowed,  they  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  and 
may  be  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 

(Under  these  rules  students  of  high  standing  who  do  extra 
work  may  complete  the  work  for  their  degree  in  somewhat 
less  than  four  years;  on  the  other  hand  students  who  enter 
with  conditions  or  who  fail  in  college  work  will  need  more 
than  four  years,  unless  by  maintaining  a  high  standing  they 
can  secure  the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work  to  make  up  their 
deficiencies.) 

Permission  to  take  extra  hours  must  be  secured  before  the 
student's  list  of  studies  is  signed  by  the  Registrar,  and  if  pos- 
sible before  the  close  of  the  term  preceding  the  one  for  which 
such  permission  is  desired;  until  such  permission  has  been 
received,  the  student  will  not  be  registered  for  more  than  the 
regular  number  of  hours. 

For  each  hour  of  credit  there  will  be  required  in  laboratory 
work,  field  work,  and  drawing,  at  least  two  and  one-half  hours. 

There  will  be  a  sliding  scale  of  credits,  as  follows:  Students 
who  maintain  a  standing  of  9  or  over  on  the  scale  of  10  in  a 
three  hour  course  will  receive  3|  hours  of  credit;  those  whose 
standing  is  between  8  and  9  will  receive  3  hours  of  credit; 
those  whose  standing  is  between  7  and  8  will: receive  2f  hours 
of  credit;  and  those  whose  standing  is  between  6  and  7  will 
receive  2\  hours  of  credit. 

Any  student  whose  term  average  is  above  6  on  the  scale  of 
10  in  any  subject,  but  who  fails  in  the  final  examination  on 
that  subject  or  absents  himself  therefrom,  will  be  entitled  to 
one  more  trial  and  only  one  on  the  final  examination,  and 
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failing  on  the  second  trial  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject 
again  in  class.  Any  student  whose  term  average  falls  below  6 
on  the  scale  of  10  in  any  subject,  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
final  examination,  but  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject 
over  again  in  class.  Any  student  who  fails  to  present  himself 
for  any  special  or  term  examination,  unless  previously  excused, 
will  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  pass  such  examination.  Any 
student  who  exceeds  the  allowed  number  of  absences  in  his 
gymnasium  work  shall  either  for  each  extra  absence  take  two 
hours  or  take  the  work  the  next  year  with  the  following  class, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Physical  Director. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  Class  will  close  one  week  before  the 
Saturday  next  preceding  Commencement;  and  all  standings 
for  the  third  term  of  members  of  the  Senior  Class  must  be  sent 
to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Monday  next  after  the  close  of 
the  Senior  work.  If  any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  be 
delinquent  in  his  work  after  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  Saturday 
before  Commencement,  he  will  not  be  recommended  for  a  de- 
gree before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  No  student  who  is 
delinquent  in  any  college  work  after  the  first  Saturday  night 
of  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Senior  Year  will  be  eligible  to  any 
college  appointment  as  a  speaker. 

ABSENCES 

It  is  expected  that  no  student  will  be  absent  from  any  col- 
lege exercise  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  order,  however, 
to  provide  for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain  number 
of  absences  will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulations. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in  any  course 
during  one  term.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from 
reciting  in  any  exercise  will  be  considered  absent.  Any  stu- 
dent exceeding  his  allowed  number  of  absences  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  all  reviews  and  term  examinations,  and  will 
afterwards  be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  before 
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the  first  Saturday  night  of  the  following  term.  Failing  to 
pass  the  said  examination,  the  student  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  officer,  be  permitted  a  second  trial,  failing  in  which,  he 
will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  again  in  the  class-room. 

Ten  absences  from  chapel  will  be  regularly  allowed  each 
term.  Students  who  will  have  no  occasion  to  be  on  the  hill  in 
the  periods  immediately  before  and  after  Chapel  may  receive  a 
reasonable  extension  of  their  allowance  by  applying  to  the 
Dean  before  the  second  Saturday  of  the  term.  No  excuses 
will  be  granted  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  except  in 
very  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  prolonged  illness  or  pro- 
longed absence  from  town  for  necessary  causes.  Absences 
above  the  allowed  number  will  be  charged  against  the  regular 
allowance  of  absences  for  the  following  term,  and  no  extension 
of  the  regular  allowance  for  that  term  will  be  granted.  If  a 
student  shall  at  any  time  be  charged  with  more  than  ten  absen- 
ces above  the  allowed  number,  he  will  be  subject  to  discipline 
by  the  Faculty. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  a  term's  work  in 
any  department  by  examination  without  attendance  at  recita- 
tions, unless  special  permission  be  given  by  the  Faculty.  As 
a  general  rule,  such  permission  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
student  maintain  high  rank  in  all  departments. 

SPECIAL    EXAMINATIONS 

Each  term  two  opportunities  will  be  given  under  an  exam- 
ining officer  for  making  up  over-cut  examinations,  finals,  or 
tests  yet  in  arrears,  as  follows: 

1st.  2-5  p.  m.,  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

2nd.  2-5  p.  m.,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  term. 

A  special  examination  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
Commencement  Day  from  2-5  p.  m. 

A  special  examination  for  Seniors  will  he  held  each  year  on 
the  second  Saturday  before  Commencement  from  2-5  p.  m. 

Fee  for  every  such  examination  $1.00. 
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Any  student  must  give  the  Department  written  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  up  work  at  any  one  of  the  appointed 
dates  at  least  one  day  before  the  date  selected  for  that  exami- 
nation. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  special  appointments  may 
be  made  with  the  examining  officer  in  case  of  numerous  de- 
ficiencies arising  from  prolonged  absences,  or  other  causes, 
the  fee  being  $2.00  per  hour  for  each  student.  All  fees  must 
be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  before  the  date  of 
the  examination,  and  the  Treasurer's  receipt  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  examining  officer  before  the  student  will  be 
admitted  to  the  examination. 

Examinations  to  remove  entrance  conditions  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  various  departments  during  the  Freshman 
Year;  but  if  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  Sophomore  Year,  they 
will  come  under  the  regulations  for  special  examinations. 

PRIZES    AND    HONORS 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can 
compete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  No  student  will 
be  recognized  as  a  contestant  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
prize  or  appointment,  unless  he  shall  be  free  from  entrance 
conditions,  shall  be  maintaining  standing  in  all  his  studies  at 
the  time  of  such  recognition,  and  shall  have  passed  all  exami- 
nations prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  recognition  is  made. 
No  credit  in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  No  stu- 
dent who  has  exceeded  the  allowed  number  of  absences  during 
the  term  of  competition  will  be  recognized  as  a  competitor 
for  any  prize. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Only  those  students  who  shall -have  taken  and  passed  the 
regular  number  of  hours  of  work  required  in  their  course,  and 
who  shall  have  no  deficiencies,  (including  entrance  conditions,) 
that  are  more  than  one  year  old,  may  be  eligible  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  conduct  and  management  of  student  organiza- 
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tions.  Special  students  may  be  eligible  to  such  participation 
on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  work  for  which  they  are 
registered.  By  active  participation  in  conduct  and  manage- 
ment is  understood  the  holding  of  office  as  manager  and  direc- 
tor in  any  such  organization,  or  membership  in  any  College 
exhibiting  organization,  contesting  athletic  team,  or  pub- 
lishing board.  No  student  will  be  eligible  to  active  participa- 
tion in  conduct  and  management  of  more  than  two  such  organ- 
izations during  the  same  term. 

Any  club,  association,  or  team  of  students  proposing  to 
give  one  or  more  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  before  mak- 
ing any  contracts  or  engagements,  must  present  its  plans  to 
the  Faculty  committee  on  student  organizations,  who  will  be 
ready  to  confer  with  the  manager  or  other  representative  of 
the  club  or  association,  and  no  engagements  may  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  this  committee.  The  accounts  of  all 
student  organizations  must  be  submitted  by  the  treasurers  of 
such  organizations  before  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  term  to 
an  auditing  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

No  student  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  be 
allowed  to  take  work  in  another  department  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  or  Principal  of  the  department  from  which 
he  comes. 

DEGREES 

Students  pursuing  a  special  course  may,  upon  application 
to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses  which 
they  have  successfully  completed. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  or  certificate  given  unless  the 
applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  settled 
all  college  bills  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines  to  the 
Library. 

GRADES 

The  Registrar  is  authorized,  if  requested  in  writing  so  to  do 
by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student,  to  send  regularly, 
term  by  term,  his  average  grade  in  each  subject  together  with 
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the  hours  per  week,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  each 
term.  He  may  also  upon  request  give  to  a  student,  or  to  his 
parent  or  guardian,  his  grade  in  any  subject;  and  also  his 
average  grade  for  any  specified  term  or  year.  The  grades  are 
to  be  indicated  as  follows:  Grade  A,  9  and  upward  on  the 
scale  of  10;  Grade  B,  8-9;  Grade  C,  7-8;  Grade  D,  6-7.  F 
indicates  failure. 


STUDENTS 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude 
Morgan  Patrick  Sweeney 

SENIOR  CLASS 


Henry  Hermon  Alexander 
Frederick  Leslie  Anderson 
George  Pitt  Beers 
Wayne  Gilbert  Benedict 
Raymond  Ernest  Brooks 
Robert  Ostrander  Brundige 
Martin  Sylvester  Bryant 
George  Augustus  Burton 
George  Pardee  Cady 
Allan  Murray  Cartter 
Floyd  Nelson  Darling 
George  Clinton  Dodge 
Frank  Reese  Greene 
Francis  Vincent  Griffith 
Charles  Wesley  Hadden 
John  Brown  Harris 
Herbert  Samuel  Hopkins 
Asa  Malcom  Hughes 
Gordon  Hill  Kellogg 
Frederick  Gottlieb  Kimmich 
Clarence  Wells  Leach 
Daniel  Andrew  Loupe 
Grover  Cleveland  Mance 
Joseph  Sewall  McKeg,  Jr. 
Walter  Curtis  Nicholson 


Herkimer 
Hamilton 


A  Oswego 

A  Pelham 

A  Emporia,  Fla. 

A  Lebanon 

A  Waver  ly 

A  Wolcott 

A  Warsaw 

A  Solsville 

S  Edmeston 

A  Phoenix 

A  Norwich 

A  Great  Bend 

A  Hamilton 

A  Unadilla  Forks 

A  Hamilton 

S  Brookfleld 

A  North  Norwich 

A  Hamilton 

A  Fairport 

A  Horseheads 

A  Eaton 

S  Schuylerville 

S  Pine  Bush 

S  Montour  Falls 

A  Mt.  Vernon 


Students 
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Milton  Augustus  Parker 
Hermann  George  Patt 
Frank  Feno  Pellet 
Morris  Newton  Porter 
Walter  Runge 
Edward  Burnside  Simmons 
Warren  Richards  Sisson 
Kenneth  Osborn  Smith 
Chelsea  L.  Storms 
Robert  Sherman  Stringer 
Derwood  John  Tew 
Danforth  Roger  Thomas 
Charles  Houghton  Tilden 
Robert  Calvin  Ward 


A  Hamilton 

A  Randolph,  Mass. 

A  Watkins 

A  Lebanon 

S  Flushing 

S  Worcester,  Mas*. 

A  Hamilton 

A  Morrisville 

A  Buffalo 

S  Hamilton 

A.  Hamilton 

A  Westemville 

A  Hamilton 

A  Pavilion 


JUNIOR  CLASS 


Alfred  Alderman 
Daniel  John  Bloxham 
James  Thomas  Cusick 
Harry  Covert  England 
Edson  Scott  Farley 
Uridge  Whiffen  Ford 
Joseph  Karl  Gaylord 
Robert  Adair  Griffin 
Oscar  Guleke 
Emil  Hanke 
Charles  Francis  Hatch 
Elmer  Wilson  Johnson 
Austin  Culver  King 
Orville  Townsend  King 
Charles  Sahler  Krom 
Asa  King  Leonard 
Warren  Erskine  Lisle 
Austin  Cook  Merrill 
Ralph  Dimick  Montgomery 
Carleton  Chase  Murdock 


A  Yonkers 

A  Derby 

S  Owego 

A  Afton 

A  Oneonta 

A  Sandy  Creek 

A  Hamilton 

S  Utica 

A  Hamilton 

A  Buffalo 

A  Hamilton 

A  Bradford,  Pa, 

S  Watkins 

S  Watkins 

S  High  Falls 

S  Inter  laken 

A  Troy 

S  Carthage 

A  Plymouth 

S  Cooperstown 
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Students 


Albert  Ernest  Nichols 
Frank  Clark  Parsons 
Howard  Morton  Phipps 
Everett  Dudley  Plass 
Frederick  William  Reimherr 
Robert  McKee  Sherman 
G-eorge  Henry  Simons 
William  Lee  Soper 
Wesley  Addison  Stevens 
George  Leigh  Stevenson 
David  Dudley  Stowell 
Percy  Northrup  Sturtevant 
Frank  Fuller  Sutton 
Warren  Cyril  Taylor 
George  Davis  Terry 
Arthur  Henry  Thompson 
Howard  Robert  Vose 
Ernest  Henry  Whitney 
Clayton  John  Wratten 
William  Hotchkiss  Yocum 
George  Morell  York 


A  Hamilton 

S  Earlville 

A  East  Rockaway 

A  Poughkeepsie 

A  Waterford 

S  West  Rupert,  Vt. 

A  Troy 

A  Hammond 

S  Hamilton 

S  Angola 

A  New  York  City 

S  Albany 

S  Orange,  Pa. 

A  Jay 

S  Walden 

S  Brookfleld 

A  Owego 

S  Plainfleld,  JST.  J. 

A  Brook-field 

S  Jackson,  Mich. 

A  Brook-field 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Walter  Torrey  Aiken 
Walter  Samuel  Archibald 
Lester  David  Beers 
Clarence  Dudley  Bell 
Harry  Adelbert  Bettinger 
John  Millard  Blair 
William  Elmer  Blake 
Homer  Dempster  Brockett 
Ralph  Decatur  Bunnell 
Frederick  Arthur  Burt 
Arthur  Banfield  Capron 
Ray  Henry  Carton 
Arthur  Leman  Clark 


A  Norwalk,  Conn. 

A  Rutland,  Vt. 

S  Dolgeville 

S  Portland 

A  Adams 

A  Lebanon 

A  Haverhill,  Mass. 

A  Bouckville 

A  Scranton,  Pa. 

S  Bennington,  Vt. 

A  Mt.   Vernon 

S  Massena 

S  Watervale 


Si  u dents 
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George  Edward  Clark 
Charles  Monroe  Cobb 
Albert  Augustine  Collings 
Orville  Clark  Cone 
William  Sylvester  Conlon 
Percy  Vere  Crowell 
Richard  Aloysius  Cummins 
Robert  Gillespie  Dean 
Albert  Young  Dempsey 
Paul  Cornell  Dunning 
Leon  Eaton  Eldridge 
Howard  Blaine  Eynon 
Clarence  Lucius  Foster 
Edson  Almeron  Freeman 
Warren  Alonzo  Goodier 
Melvin  Leroy  Greenfield 
Maurice  Edwin  Hammond 
Taylor  Loomis  Harris 
William  Rightmire  Hayden 
Addison  Leroy  Hill 
William  Lynn  Houseman 
Oscar  Frederick  Howard 
Joseph  Gregory  Lawler 
Frederick  Woodsome  Lewis 
Robert  Miles  Northup 
Earle  Ward  Parmelee 
Melville  Canby  Peck 
Robert  Samuel  Prichard 
Milton  David  Proctor 
Newell  Wells  Roberts 
Stephen  Douglass  Sanders 
Rolla  Emerson  Shaver 
David  Bennett  Sherwood 
Bradford  Palmer  Smith 
Sumner  Morris  Smith 
Allan  Beecher  Stearns 


A  Watervale 

A  Jamestown 

A  Eaton 

A  Clyrner 

S  Owego 

S  Brattleboro,    \'t. 

S  New  York  City 

A  Lowville 

S  Flushing 

S  Auburn 

S  Hamilton 

S  Scranton,  Pa. 

A  Hamilton 

A  Morristown,  N.  J. 

A  Hamilton 

A  Rockland,  Mass. 

S  Stockbridge 

S  Manlius 

S  Berkshire 

S  Pen-field 

S  Stockbridge 

S  Syracuse 

S  Mt.    Vernon 

S  East  Rockaway 

A  Scranton,  Pa. 

S  Taylor,  Cal. 

A  Enid,  Okla. 

S  Scra?iton,  Pa. 

S  Cassville 

S  Utica 

S  Camillas 

S  Angola 

S  Camillus 

S  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  Phoenix 

A  Glens  Falls 
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Students 


Hugh  Ward  Talbot 
Rollin  Walton  Thompson 
George  Loring  Thurlow 
Richard  Francis  Tobin 
Raymond  Van  Wie 
Harmon  Charles  Welch 
Volney  Theodore  Witter 


S  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  Cazenovia 

A  Somerville,  Mass. 

S  Owego 

A  Schenevus 

S  Owego 

A  Boston,  Mass. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Elmer  Josiah  Anderson 
Irving  Baker 
Frank  Barnes 
Mark  Alphonso  Bauer 
Fred  Grey  Benton 
Evan  Davis  Boardman 
Stephen  Jason  Botsford 
Leon  Cross  Bowman 
Lawrence  Seward  Chase 
Herbert  Francis  Clark 
David  Barnes  Cooley 
Herbert  Aubrey  Coster 
Arthur  Broughton  Cronkhite 
Joseph  Thomas  Cummins 
Stephen  Cunliffe 
Arthur  Knapp  Cunningham 
Leonard  Davis 
John  Elbert  Day 
Ralph  Oliver  Dodge 
James  Lewis  Doyle 
Clarence  George  Durkee 
George  Clifford  Gates 
Morris  Elting  Gore 
Thomas  Irvin  Gorton 
George  Arthur  Green 
Lemuel  Serrell  Hillman 
James  Irving  Himes 


A  Brockton,  Mass. 

A  Foughkeepsie 

S  Norvrich 

A  Findley  Lake 

S  Berkshire 

S  Essex 

A  Keuka 

A  Gouverneur 

S  Whitesville 

A  Manlius 

S  Auburn 

S  Flushing,  L.  1. 

A  Greenwich 

S  New  York  City 

A  Kearny,  N.  J. 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Auburn 

S  Lestershire 

S  Great  Bend 

S  Manlius 

A  Augusta 

A  Nyack 

S  Waver  ly 

A  Water  ville 

A  Hubbardsville 

S  Mount  Vernon 

S  Glenfield 


Students 
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Oscar  DeWitte  Hollenbeck 
Burton  Alonzo  Howe 
Giles  Munro  Hubbard 
Emil  Roy  James 
Frederick  Mason  Jones 
William  Josiah  Klopp 
George.  Henry  Krug 
John  Augustus  Lahey 
Lyndon  Holt  Landon 
Howard  Tracy  Langworthy 
Kenneth  Brewster  Loudon 
John  Wilson  McKearin 
Clarence  Matthewson 
Yale  Oldknow  Millington 
Daniel  Dexter  Montgomery 
Frank  Thomas  Moran 
Harland  DeBenham  Munger 
Albert  Thomas  O'Neill 
Ruel  Bertram  Paige 
Mott  Marsh  Palmer 
Edward  A.  Parks 
Gerritt  Albert  Rice 
Henry  Stanley  Richards 
Harold  Edward  Rogers 
Carl  Allan  Rundlett 
Ernest  Bert  Russell 
George  Goewey  Saunders 
Birtram  Shell 
Edwin  Clytus  Shepard 
Claude  Randolph  Simpson 
Carlos  Dimmick  Smith 
Henry  John  Smith 
Ray  Mosher  Smith 
Lewis  Carlyle  Sorrell 
Ralph  Harold  Spicer 
Francis  Augustus  Stock 


S      West  Winfleld 

A     Fairport 

A  Palmyra 

S      Aberdeen,  Md. 

S      Oneonta 

S      Reading,  Pa. 

S      Utica 

S  Massena 

S  DtK<dl>  Junction 

S  South  Brook  field 

A  Alt.     Vernon 

S  Ho o sick  Falls 

S  Minneapolis,  Minn 

A  Lester  shire 

S  Plymouth 

A  Hamilton 

A  Corning 

A  Manlius 

S  Hamilton 

S  Brookfield 

S  Oneonta 

S  Hamilton 

S  Plain  field  Centre 

S  West Dummers ton,  Vt. 

S  DanverSj  Mass. 

S  Massena 

A  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

S  Little  Falls 

S  Water  toicm 

S  Miljord,  Mass. 

S  Bernardston,   Mass. 

A  Gaines 

S  Spencer 

A  Carthage 

A  Adams 

A  Litchfield,  Conn. 
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Henry  Jerome  Stringer 
Sheldon  Spencer  Swasey, 
Claude  Fuller  Switzer 
Oscar  Frederic  Terrill 
Arthur  Edward  Thurber 
Walter  William  Tilley 
William  G-eorge  Towart 
David  Orin  True 
Erie  Albert  Tucker 
Stewart  Jerome  Veach 
Theodore  Charles  Weller 
Robert  Jerome  Whelan 
Eugene  Patrick  White 
Don  Ephraim  Williams 
Henry  Ranney  Winter 
Frank  William  Wise 
Albert  Alonzo  Woodruff 
Edwin  Harold  Wright 
Edwin  Miner  Wright 
Ngan-Chan  Yang 


Warren  Tampa  Acker 
Herbert  Bartholomew 
August  C.  Blinzinger 
Waldo  Sylvenus  Butler 
Cassius  Folts  Butterfield 
Frank  Riley  Castleman 
Edward  Judson  Coleman 
John  Wolcott  Crippen 
William  Fletcher  Curtis 
Leon  Waterbury  Fisk 
Harold  Ellsworth  Fritts 
Burton  Arthur  Hills 
Adrian  Augustus  Holtz 


Students 

S 

Munnsville 

It.                  S 

Cowansville,  Quebec 

A 

Bradford 

S 

Coming 

A 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

S 

Theresa 

A 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

A 

Portage,   Wis. 

S 

Dolgeville. 

A 

Poughkeepsie 

S 

Horseheads 

S 

New  York  City 

A 

Copenhagen 

A 

Theresa 

S 

Hamilton 

s 

Hudson 

s 

Auburn 

A 

Adams 

A 

Johnstown 

A 

Chan-chou, 

Kiang-su,  China 

AL  STUDENTS 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Elmira 

Amsterdam 

Wyoming 

Hornellsville 

Union 

Red  Creek 

New  Hartford 

Rome 

Newark 

Hudson 

Hamilton 

Brooklyn 

Students 
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Albert  William  Howland 

Philadelphia,  /' 

w. 

Edward  Norton  Hurlburt 

Utica 

Ralph  Waldo  Knapp 

Waverly 

Mark  Stephen  Mazany 

Dunkirk 

Damon  Foster  Newins 

Tslip,    L.  1. 

Joseph  Cephas  Rawson 

Yonkers 

Cliuton  Eugene  Risley 

Hamilton 

Donald  Chauncey  Risley 

Clinton 

Fred  Fisher  Scanlan 

Troy 

John  Morgan  Sill 

Watertown 

Henry  Harrison  Slaughter 

Campbell  Hall 

George  Washington  VanVleck 

Wolcott 

Harold  Taft  Whittemore 

Spencer 

Charles  Addison  Wing 

Mo?itpelier,   Vt. 

SUMMARY 

Graduate  Students 

- 

2 

Seniors 

- 

38 

Juniors 

- 

42 

Sophomores 

-  ♦ 

56 

Freshmen 

- 

83 

Special  Students 

- 

27 

Total 


248 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

JUNE  18-22,  1905 

SUNDAY 

10  30  a.  m.      Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  President  Merrill 

7  30  p.  m.      Sermon  before  the  Theological  Seminary  by  Prof. 

E.  M.  Keirstead,  D.  D.,  of  Acadia  University 

MONDAY 

3  00  p.   m.     Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate 

8  00  p.   m.     Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy 

TUESDAY 

y  30  a.  m.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Education 
Scciety. 

3  00  p.   m.     Commencement   of    the    Theological    Seminary. 

Address  to  the  Class  by  Professor  Maynard 

4  30  p.   m.      Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
4  30  p.   m.      Baseball  game:  Varsity  vs.  Alumni 

7  30  P.  m.  Eighty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Address  by  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  D.  D.  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

WEDNESDAY 

Senior  Class  Chapel  Service 

Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  University  and  Educa- 
tion Society 
Class  Day  Exercises 

Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Science  Hall 
p.   m.     Class  Reunions 


9 

30 

A. 

M. 

10 

00 

A. 

M. 

10 

00 

A. 

M. 

11 

30 

A. 

M. 

1 

00  to  4  00 
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4  00  to  6  00  P.    M.      President's  Reception 

8  00  p.   m.      Oration    before    the    Association  of    Alumni   by 

Martin  G.  Benedict,  '82,  of  Utica 

9  00  p.   m.      Annual  meeting  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 

tion 

THURSDAY 

10  00  A.  m.     The  University  Commencement 
1   00  p.   m.      Alumni  Dinner  in  the  Gymnasium 


HONORS 


DEGREES 
Conferred  June  16,  1905 


A.   B. 


James  Garfield  Bailey 
Kenneth  Ira  Balcom 
Linn  Sanford  Chapel 
Clarence  Shepherd  Cobb 
Prank  Ribero  Deming 
Roscoe  Conklin  Dorn 
Sheldon  Edward  Ford 
Floyd  Parmelee  Hartson 
Lewis  Clark  Haskell 
Stewart  Russell  Holmes 
Floyd  Morse  Hubbard 
James  Howard  Hutchinson 
Everett  Booker  Jones 

Frank 


Ellis  Willard  Leavenworth 
Charles  Leber 
Francis  Patrick  Lyons 
Julius  Adolphus  Migel 
Harry  Manning  Root 
Lester  George  Simon 
Samuel  Buell  Sisson 
Frank  Stanbro 
Franklyn  Strong 
Morgan  Patrick  Sweeney 
Allan  Lush  Thompson 
John  Melvin  Thurber 
William  Hiram  Wheatley 
Kelly  York 

B.   S. 


Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude  Edward  LeRoy  Campbell 
Everett  Jacob  Beers  Edgar  Grove  Evans 

Francis  Gorham  Brigham  Wayne  Addison  Root 

Lewis  W.  Burdick  Squire  Hurlburt  Snell 

John  Dixon  Billings,  as  of  1904 

B.  D. 

Charles  Herbert  Oliver,  A.  B.       Albert  Currie  Horsman,  A.  B. 

Edward  Vail  Buchanan,  A.  B.       Herbert  Judson  Perry,  A.  B. 

William  Edward  Wrapp,  A.  B. 
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A.    M. 

Fred  Wahn    Deal,  A.  B.  Edward  Vail  Buchanan,  A.  B. 

Ivan  Howland  Benedict,  Ph.  B.    Albert  Currie  Horsman,  A.  B. 

HONORARY 
LL.  D. 

Abraham  Coles  Osborn,  class  of  1855,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Albert  Smith  Bickmore,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
George  Washington  Ray,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

D.  D. 

William  Woodbury  Pratt,  class  of  1879,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  Bleecker  Matteson,  class  of  1882,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Albert  B.  Coats,  class  of  1883,  Akron,  O. 


PRIZES 


THE    BALDWIN    GREEK    PRIZES 

George  Henry  Simons,  First         Warren  Erskine  Lisle,  Second 

THE    SOPHOMORE    LATIN    PRIZES 

Warren  Cyril  Taylor,  First  Albert  Ernest  Nichols,  Second 

THE    0SB0RN    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZES 

Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude,  class  of  1905 
Clarence  Wells  Leach,  class  of  1906 

THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Howard  Blaine  Eynon,  First  Frank  Fuller  Sutton,  Second 

THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Elmer  Wilson  Johnson,  First  Edson  Scott  Farley,  Second 

THE    LASHER    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Asa  Malcom  Hughes,  First  Herman  George  Patt,  Second 

THE    KINQSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZES 
CLASS  OF  1906 

George  Clinton  Dodge,  First  Asa  Malcom  Hughes,  Second 
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CLASS  OF   1907 

Robert  McKee  Sherman,  First  Emil  Hanke,  Second 

CLASS  of  1908 
Albert  Augustine  Collins,  First 

Ralph  Decatur  Bunnell,  Second 

THE    JUNIOR     HISTORICAL     ORATION    PRIZES 

Charles  Wesley  Hadden,  First 

Raymond  Ernest  Brooks,  Second 

THE    EUGENE    A.    ROWLAND    ORATORICAL    PRIZE 

Ellis  Willard  Leavenworth 

THE  CLASS  OP  1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

James  Garfield  Bailey,  First         Everett  Booker  Jones,  Second 

THE    LEWIS    ORATION    PRIZE 

Francis  Patrick  Lyons 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA 


Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude  Floyd  Morse  Hubbard 
Edward  LeRoy  Campbell  Francis  Patrick  Lyons 

Edgar  Grove  Evans  *Earl  Ashmore  Partridge 

•Elected  in  1904 and  omitted  in  last  year's  list  by  mistake. 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 


The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1905  were  awarded 
College  Graduate  Professional  Certificates  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude  Frankly  n  Strong 
Everett  Jacob  Beers  Frank  Kelley  York 

Linn  Sanford  Chapel  Sheldon  Edward  Ford 

Floyd  Morse  Hubbard  Francis  Patrick  Lyons 

James  Howard  Hutchinson  Squire  Hurlburt  Snell 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  ALUMNI 

The  membership  of  this  association  consists  of  graduates 
from  any  one  of  the  collegiate  or  theological  courses  of  study 
in  Colgate  University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University,  and  who,  after  appli- 
cation, are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  also  includes 
associate  members  duly  elected  at  the  anuual  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1905-1906 

President 
Professor  Elmer  Howard  Loomis,  Ph.  D.,  '83,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Vice  Presidents 
Rev.  Daniel  H.  Clare,  '95,  Hamilton 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Dodd,  D.  D.,  ex.  '86,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hon.  Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  '73,  Syracuse 
Jesse  B.  Davis,  '95,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary 
Professor  Wayland  M.  Chester,  A.  M.,  '94,  Hamilton 

Treasurer 
Professor  Harold  O.  Whitnall,  '00,  Hamilton 

Necrologist 
Professor  John  B.  Anderson,  '96,  Hamilton 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBANY,  TROY 
AND  VICINITY 

President 
Rev.  Chellis  E.  Nichols,  '82,  Albany 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Creighton  R.  Storey,  '89,  Albany 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

President 
Rev.  R.  G.  Seymour,  D.  D.,  '66,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  B.  L.  Newkirk,  '97,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

President 
George  W.  Douglass,  '88,  Boston,  Mass 

Vice  Presidents 
Professor  Kirk  W.  Thompson,  '90,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Rev.  Herbert  J.  White,  ex.    '90,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  '95,  Boston,  Mass. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

President 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  '74,  Mount  Vernon 

First  Vice  President 
Frank  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  '90,  New  York  City 

Second  Vice  President 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  '84,  (Seminary),  Tarrytown 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Herbert  Hartwell  Gibbs, Esq.,  '84,  76  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Executive  Committee 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  (ex  officio),  Chairman 
Herbert  Hartwell  Gibbs,  Esq.,  (ex  officio),  Secretary 
Frank  A.  Butler,  Esq. ,  (ex  officio) 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  (ex  officio) 
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John   B.  Creighton,  '97,   Brooklyn 

Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  72,  New  York  City 

William  M.  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  70.  East  Orange,   X.  .1. 

Fred  VV.  Rowe,  Esq.,  '87,   New  York  City 

A.  Delos  Kneeland,  Esq.,  '88,  New  York  City 
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■ 

1905 

Sept. 

21, 

Sept, 

21, 

Sept. 

21-23, 

Sept. 

23, 

Oct. 

28, 

Nov. 

7, 

Nov.30-Dec2, 

Dec. 

8, 

Dec. 

22 

1906 

Jan. 

2, 

Jan. 

3, 

Jan. 

6, 

Jan. 

25, 

Feb. 

17, 

Feb. 

22, 

March 

17, 

March 

23, 

Apr. 

2, 

Apr. 

3, 

Apr. 

7, 

Apr. 

7, 

Apr. 

14, 

Apr. 

14, 

Apr. 

14, 

Apr. 

18, 

Apr. 

28, 

Opening  of  Fall  Term 
English  Entrance  Examination 
Entrance  Examinations 
Special  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Close  of  Fall  Term 

VACATION 

Special  Examinations 
Opening  of  Winter  Term 
Special   Examinations 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
Junior  Prize  Orations  due 
Washington's  Birthday,  a  Holiday 
Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination 
Close  of  Winter  Term 

VACATION 

Special  Examinations 
Opening  of  Spring  Term 
Special  Examinations 
Lewis  Prize  Orations  due 
Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination 
Lasher  Prize  Essays  due 
Allen  Prize  Essays  due 
Junior  Prize  Oration  Contest 
Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination 
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Commencement  Orations  due 

Patrons'  Day 

Lewis  Prize  Contest 

Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination 

Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  Seniors 

College  Work  closes 

Exercises  of  Commencement 

Special  Examinations 

VACATION 

Special  Examinations 
Sept.  20,         Opening  of  Fall  Term 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation,  Col- 

lege  Chapel  9  a.  m. 
English  Entrance  Examination,  10  a.  m. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Special  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Close  of  Fall  Term 


May 

3, 

May 

11, 

May 

18, 

May 

26, 

May 

30, 

June 

9, 

June 

15, 

June 

17-21, 

June 

19, 

1906 

Sept. 

19, 

Sept. 

20-22, 

Sept. 

22, 

Oct. 

27, 

Nov. 

6, 

Nov.29-Dec.l, 

Dec. 

7, 

Dec. 

21, 
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ADMISSION 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testimonials 
of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from  their  latest 
instructors.  If  a  candidate  is  from  another  college,  he  must  bring 
a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  have  completed  their 
fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be  advanced 
in  age  correspondingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  examina- 
tion in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents  within  the 
range  of  any  given  subject  will  be  accepted. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the  University  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  26,  27  and  28,  1907. 

Examinations  in  June  may  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board*  (of  which  Colgate  Uni- 
versity is  a  member).  These  examinations  will  be  held  June  17- 
22,  1907.  All  applications  for  examination  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post 
Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon 
a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon 
application.  Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  points  on  the  Mississippi  River,  must  be  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  on  or  before  Monday,  June  3, 1907;  appli- 
cations for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada  must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May  27,  1907; 
and  applications  for  examination  outside  the  United  States  and 


*A  general  Board,  representing  various  colleges   in   New   England,  New  York  a  nd 
elsewhere. 
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Canada  must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May  L3,  L907. 
Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted 
when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of  the  candi- 
dates concerned,  bul  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00  in  addition 

to  the  usual  examination  fee.  The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for 
all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order. 
express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  list  of  the  places  at  which  ex- 
aminations are  to  be  held  by  the  Board  in  June,  1907,  will  be 
published  about  March  1.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be 
held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than 
February  1. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  who  take  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Board  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  English  alone,  will  in 
1907  be  required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  only  one  dollar. 
If,  however,  the  applications  of  such  candidates  are  not  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  on  or  before  June 
3,  1907,  an  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  must  be  paid. 

All  candidates  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September 
examinations,  or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  required 
by  the  respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized  tutor. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  by  certificate,  as  follows: 

Pass  cards  and  diplomas  of  recent  date,  issued  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  accepted  for  the  subjects  and 
topics  which  they  cover. 

Students  from  schools  having  approved  preparatory  courses 
may  be  admitted  upon  satisfactory  certificates  from  their  Princi- 
pals. Certificates  should,  if  possible,  be  filed  with  the  Dean  before 
the  first  day  of  September.  Entrance  credentials  must  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  the  opening  day  of  the  term.     Otherwise 
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the  entrance  examinations  must  be  taken.  No  student  who  has 
not  submitted  sufficient  credentials  or  passed  the  necessary  exam- 
inations will  be  admitted  to  recitations,  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Faculty.  Blanks  for  certificates  will  be  furnished 
upon  application. 

Principals  of  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to  have  their 
pupils  admitted  on  certificate  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
President. 

Certificates  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will 
be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements  for  subjects 
in  which  they  indicate  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent,  or  above. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  seeking  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  before 
entering  the  College  must  take  examination  in  the  subject,  and 
may  receive  only  so  much  credit  as  the  results  of  such  examina- 
tion may  seem  to  justify.  Credentials  of  preparatory  schools  will 
not  be  received  in  lieu  of  examination  for  advanced  standing.  The 
only  credentials  that  will  be  accepted  for  this  purpose  will  be  the 
approved  credentials  of  some  other  college  of  equal  grade.  No 
person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Bach- 
elor's degree,  after  the  opening  of  the  second  term  of  the  Senior 
Year. 

MATRICULATION 

Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any  class-room 
work,  a  student  must  present  himself  for  matriculation.  Every 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  College  should  therefore  present 
himself  in  the  Dean's  office,  for  final  examination  of  his  creden- 
tials, on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  college  year,  or  at  latest  on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day. 
Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  receive  final  approval;  instruc- 
tions will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  completion  or  correction 
of  defective  credentials;  and  the  student  will  be  definitely  informed 
regarding  any  necessary  conditions.  After  matriculation  is  thus 
completed,  the  candidate  may  proceed  to  registration. 

Students  entering  the   College   later  than  the  opening  day 
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should  present  themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  earliesi  possi- 
ble opportunity. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  College  is  expected  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being  intended  to 
represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  live  periods  of  prepared 
work  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year  of  the  preparatory 
school.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regard- 
ed as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  For  admission  to 
any  course  (including  a  special  course),  candidates  are  required 
to  present  at  least  fourteen  and  one-half  units,  in  such  amounts 
for  each  subject  as  are  indicated  in  the  following  outline.  No 
student  will  be  admitted  with  conditions  exceeding  one  and  one- 
half  units,  and  this  maximum  amount  will  not  be  allowed  unless 
preparation  is  otherwise  entirely  satisfactory. 

I.      PRELIMINARY  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  English. — See  page  18.  3    units 

2.  History. — Any  two  of  the  following  historical 

subjects,  each  pursued  to  the  extent  of  a  half 
year  course:  Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval,  Eng- 
lish, American,  Civics.     See  page  19.  1    unit 

3.  Elementary     Mathematics.  —  Algebra    and 

Plane  Geometry.     See  page  19.  3    units 

4.  Algebra  Review  or  Solid   Geometry. — See 

page  20.  i  "nit 

Students  intending  to  pursue  Mathematics  be- 
yond the  Freshman  year  should  present  both  Alge- 
bra Review  and  Solid  Geometry.  Otherwise,  they 
will  need  to  maintain  exceptionally  high  standing 
in  Freshman  Mathematics. 

Total,  7J  units 
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II.      FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE  IN  ARTS 


1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above. 

2.  Six  or  Seven  Units  of  Language  (including 

either  Latin  or  Greek),  to  be  chosen  from 
the  following: 

Latin. — See  page  20.  4  units 

Greek. — See  page  21.  3  units 

German. — See  page  21.  2  units 

French. — See  page  22.  2  units  J 

Nothing  less  than  the  number  of  units  specified 
for  each  language  will  be  accepted. 

3.  One    Unit   of    History    or    Science,  to  be 

chosen  from  the  following  by  those  who  pre- 
sent only  six  units  of  language: 

I 
History. — In  addition  to  any  History  pre- 
sented under  "Preliminary  Require- 
ments." See  above.  1  unit 
Science. — Any  unit  of  Science  included  in 
the  requirements  for  the  Course  in 
Letters  and  Science.  See  below.  1  unit. 


7J  units 


6  or  7  units 


1  unit 


Total, 


14i  units 


III.      FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 


1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7 J  units 

2.  Four  to  Six  Units  of  Language,  to  be  chosen 

from  the  following: 

Latin. — See  page  20.  2,  3,  or  4  units 

German. — See  page  21.  2  or  3  units   [      4  to  6  units 

French. — See  page  22.  2  or  3  units 

Nothing  less  than  the  number  of  units  specified 
for  each  language  will  be  accepted. 
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8.    One  to  Three  Units  of  Science,  to  be  chosen 
from  the  following: 

Chemistry. — See  page  23.  1  unit 

Physics. — See  page  23.  1  unit 

Geological    Science    {Physical    Geography, 

Geology).     See  page  2:!.  limit 

Biological  Science  (Botany,  Zoology,  Physiol- 
ogy).    See  page  24.  "1  unit 

Nothing  less  than  a  full  unit  of  work   in  any 
single  department  of  Science  will  be  accepted. 


1   to  3  units 


Total, 


14J  units 


IV.      FOR  ADMISSION  TO  A  SPECIAL  COURSE 

1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7J  units 

2.  Seven  Units,  to  be  chosen  from  subjects  spec- 

ified for  admission  to  either  of  the  regular 
courses,  in  such  amounts  as  would  be  ac- 
cepted for  admission  to  a  regular  course. 
See  above.  7  units 


Total, 


14J  units 


Special  students  may  take  any  college  work  for  which  they  may 
have  presented  the  full  preparation.  They  may  receive,  upon 
application,  certificates  stating  the  college  courses  which  they 
may  have  taken;  but  they  may  not  take  a  degree  or  compete  for 
prizes  or  take  part  in  the  Commencement  exercises.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  discipline,  and  to  the  same 
examinations  in  the  studies  pursued,  as  are  the  students  in  the 
regular  courses.  Their  names  appear  in  the  catalogue  in  a  sepa- 
rate group. 

The  opportunity  of  pursuing  selected  studies  under  the  above 
conditions  is  not  offered  to  those  who  have  failed  to  maintain 
standing  in  one  of  the  regular  courses. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

ENGLISH 

The  requirement  in  English  is  that  recommended  bythe  Confer- 
ence on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

Note— No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work   is  notably  defective  in 
point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

(a)  Reading. — The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the 
writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment 
of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear 
and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the 
book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write 
good  English.  In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  examination,  it 
is  important  that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Candidates  should  read  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year  in 
which  they  propose  to  present  themselves  for  this  part  of  the 
examination. 

In  1906,  1907,  and  1908  the  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of 
the  examination  are  as  follows: 

Shakspere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth;  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith; 
Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice— This  part  of  the  examination  pre- 
supposes the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below. 
The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form  and  structure. 
In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the 
leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which 
the  prescribed  works  belong. 
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The  books  sel  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 
L906,  L907,  L908:  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar;  Milton's  Lytidas, 
Gomus,  V 'Allegro,  and  //'  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 

with  America;  Macau  lay's  Essay  on  Addisson  and  Life  of  Johnson. 
Three  unit*. 

HISTORY 

The  requirement  in  History  is  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
adopted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more 
ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  t)f  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (814). 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  history,  from  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Great  to  the  present  time. 

(c)  English  history. 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government. 

Each  of  the  above  topics  is  intended  to  represent  one  year  of 
historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is  given  five  times  per  week,  or 
two  years  of  historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is  given  three 
times  per  wreek. 

The  examination  in  history  will  be  so  framed  as  to  require  com- 
parison and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the  pupil's  part  rather  than  the 
mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations  will  presuppose  the  use 
of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  in  written 
work.  Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested  by  requiring  the 
location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  (a)  Plane  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith's,  Chauvenet's  or 
Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  some  other 
author. 

(b)  Algebra:  Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or  the  first  370  pages 
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in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in  some  other 
author.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Algebra  and 
the  ability  to  transform  expressions,  to  prove  identities  and  to  solve 
equations  and  systems  of  equations  easily  and  correctly  are  indis- 
pensable for  college  work. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics  in 
the  College,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory  course 
should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry.  In  this 
review  the  following  subjects  in  Algebra  should  receive  especial 
attention:  the  enlargement  of  the  number  concept  in  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  the  laws  underlying  the  operations  upon  positive  and 
negative  numbers,  ready  writing  of  powers,  products  and  quotients 
whose  laws  are  known,  rapid  factoring,  reduction  of  fractions, 
extractions  of  roots,  surds,  imaginary  numbers,  theory  of  expo- 
nents, the  progressions,  ratio  and  proportion,  the  theory  of  limits, 
the  use  of  the  principles  of  equivalency  in  solving  equations  and 
systems  of  equations,  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  by  fac- 
toring, where  this  can  be  done  by  inspection,  otherwise  by  formula, 
the  use  of  factoring  in  solving  systems  involving  quadratic  and 
higher  equations. 

The  aim  in  review  should  be  first  to  understand  the  underlying 
principles  and  then  use  the  shortest  and  easiest  methods. 

Those  entering  the  Course  in  Arts  who  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  Algebra  are  advised  to  present  Solid  Geometry  for  en- 
trance; opportunity  can  then  be  given  them  in  the  Fall  Term  to 
review  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  Algebra  under  thorough 
instruction.     Three  units. 

B.  Solid  Geometry,  including  spherical,  as  in  standard  texts. 
One-half  unit. 

LANGUAGES 

Latin.  Caesar's  Commentaries  (Books  I-IV);  six  orations  of 
Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for  the  poet 
Archias;  six  books  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid;  Latin  Grammar,  (Allen  & 
Greenough  preferred);  and  Jones's  or  Bennett's  Exercises  in  Latin 
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Prose  Composition.  The  foregoing  requirements  are  to  be  under- 
stoodas  indicating  the  desired  amount  of  work,  not  necessarily  its 
precise  uature.  Students  ace  advised  to  substitute,  if  circumstances 
permit,  Rolfe's  Viri  Romae  t'ov  a  part  of  the  Casar,  Sallust's  Cati- 
line for  a  part  of  the  Cicero,  and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before  be- 
ginning Virgil.  Pull  equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of  the 
authors  named.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  candidates  should 
have  acquired  the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages  in  prose  and 
verse  at  sight.     Four  units. 

For  three  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil  or  Cicero. 
For  two  units,  the    above,   except   Virgil,   Cicero,    and    Prose 
Composition. 

Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar;  four 
books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad;  and 
exercises  in  prose  composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginner's 
Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended  For  two  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  a  like  amount  of  the  Hellenica  may  be  offered;  and  for 
one  book  of  the  Iliad,  an  equivalent  in  Herodotus  may  be  substi- 
tuted.    Three  units. 

German.  (First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  German  cor- 
rectly and  read  it  with  the  proper  intonations.  2.  Accurate 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount  in 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be  accepted. 
3.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple 
German  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or  works  are  designated, 
but  the  amount  read  should  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
of  which  the  larger  part  should  be  narrative  and  conversational 
prose.  Constant  drill  in  accurate  translation,  pronunciation, 
grammatical  forms  and  principles  should  be  given.  Five  recita- 
tions a  week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.  Prep- 
aration by  the  so-called  "  natural "  method  should  be  supplemented 
by  systematic  drill  in  grammar.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year).  1.  More  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar, 
especially  in  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  use  of  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions,  essentials  of  syntax,  and  in  the  uses  of 
modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive.     2.  Ability  to  translate 
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ordinary  German  at  sight.  To  acquire  this  facility  not  less  than 
four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse,  in  addition  to  the  elemen- 
tary work,  should  be  read.  It  is  recommended  that  about  half  of 
this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this 
work.     One  unit. 

(Third  Year).  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar.  2. 
Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  such  standard  authors  as 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  3.  Ability  to  translate  into  Ger- 
man connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  German  authors.  One 
year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work.  One 
unit. 

French.  (First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  French  cor- 
rectly and  to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  The  rudiments 
of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  more  common  irregu- 
lar verbs  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax.  3.  Abundant  easy 
exercises  from  English  into  French.  4.  Enough  reading  to  ena- 
ble the  candidate  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight.  The  amount 
read  should  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  modern 
narrative  and  conversational  prose.  While  it  is  desirable  that  a 
larger  amount  be  read,  hasty  and  superficial  reading  should  in  no 
case  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  thorough  drill  in  pronunciation, 
grammatical  forms  and  principles  and  in  composition.  Five  reci- 
tations a  week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.  One 
unit. 

(Second  Year).  1.  Continued  drill  in  pronunciation  and  upon 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  con- 
struction of  sentences.  2.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular 
verb  forms  and  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  syntax,  especially 
the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses.  3.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight 
standard  French.  For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
work,  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pages  of  modern  prose 
and  verse  should  be  read.  The  selections  should  be  taken  from 
various  authors  and  should  include  plays  as  well  as  stories  or  his- 
torical reading.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given 
to  this  work.     One  unit. 
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(Third  Year).  I.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar.  2. 
Ability  bo  road  at  sight  selections  from  classical  authors  such  as 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moltere.  3.  Ability  bo  translate  into  French 
connected  passages  in  English.    4.  Some  knowledge  of  the  lives 

and  works  of  the  most  celebrated   French  authors.    One  year's 

additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

Credentials  in  German  and  French  should  indicate  in  detail  the 
text  books  used,  the  works  read,  the  number  of  recitations  per 
week,  and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  these  recitations 
are  conducted. 

SCIENCKS 

Chemistry.  One  year's  work.  The  general  laws  and  theories 
of  Chemistry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occurrence,  prep- 
aration, and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds, as  given  in  the  best  modern  text  books.  The  work  re- 
quired must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  take 
Course  2  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  If  certificates  are  presented 
for  the  above,  the  text  book  used  must  be  indicated,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory.     One  unit. 

Physics.  One  year's  work  in  Physics.  The  work  should  in- 
clude an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  sound,  and  light,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  experiments  illustrating  them. 

Students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  should  bring 
note  books,  showing  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  the  labora- 
tory. At  least  six  experiments  are  to  be  performed  in  each  of  the 
general  divisions  named  above.     One  unit. 

Astronomy.  The  work  in  Astronomy  should  cover  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  celestial  sphere,  solar  system,  meteoric  bodies,  and 
stars;  also  astronomical  instruments  and  the  spectroscope.  One 
unit. 

Physical  Geography.  Work  in  the  text  books  of  Gilbert  and 
Brigham,  Tarr,  Davis,  and  Dryer  will  be  accepted,  if  accompanied 
by  evidence  of  training  in  observation  in  field  or  laboratory,  pre- 
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ferably  in  both.  The  section  on  Geography  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  outline  of  the  Committee  on  Geogra- 
phy in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments, to  the  National  Educational  Association,  indicate  the  kind 
of  work  desired.     One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Geology.  Text  books  of  Brigham,  Tarr,  or  Scott,  or  the 
smaller  texts  of  Dana  and  LeConte.  As  in  Physical  Geography, 
evidence  of  practical  work  must  be  offered.  One  unit  or  one-half 
unit. 

Zoology.  Mainly  field  and  laboratory  work  with  the  common 
forms.  The  student  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  structure,  gene- 
ral physiology,  habits,  and  the  life  history  of  the  forms  studied; 
the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  relations  to  man  of  the 
groups  from  which  the  forms  for  study  are  chosen.  The  scope 
and  character  of  the  work  for  a  year  is  that  of  the  outline  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.     One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Botany.  The  student  should  acquire  mainly  by  laboratory  and 
field  work,  a  knowledge  of  plant  structure  and  development,  using 
such  forms  as  shall  show  progression  of  form  and  structure;  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant  nutrition,  assim- 
ilation, growth,  reproduction,  and  irritability;  and  knowledge  of 
the  broader  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  physical  world  and  to 
other  living  things.  The  outline  proposed  by  the  New  York  State 
Science  Teachers'  Association,  or  by  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  desired. 
One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  A.  A  half-year  of  work,  including 
a  treatment  of  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  the  chemistry 
of  food,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system.     One-half  unit. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  B.  One  year's  work  covering  the 
physiology  of  the  cell,  contractile  and  irritable  tissue,  nutrition, 
circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  general  and  animal 
metabolism,  excretion,  the  skin,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  mus- 
cular system.     One  unit. 
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COURSES 

The  College  provides  two  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of  in- 
struction leading  to  the  Bachelors'  degrees: 

The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  for  matriculation  at  least  six 
years  of  language  study,  including  both  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
either  one  of  these  languages  with  German  or  French,  and  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  for  matricu- 
lation certain  scientific  subjects,  together  with  at  least  four  years 
of  language  study  to  be  chosen  from  the  three  subjects,  Latin, 
German,  and  French,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

Each  of  these  courses  extends  over  four  years,  and  consists  of 
prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  language  and  literature,  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  history  and  political  science,  art,  and 
philosophy.  Every  student  is  required  to  have,  including  gymnas- 
tics, seventeen  hours  of  work  per  week  throughout  the  Freshman 
year  and  sixteen  hours  of  work  throughout  the  Sophomore  year  ; 
during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  every  student  is  required  to 
have  fifteen  hours  of  work  per  week.  In  both  courses  the  work 
of  the  Freshman  year  is  prescribed.  Throughout  the  Sophomore 
year,  gymnastics  is  prescribed  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  to 
be  elected  from  certain  well  defined  groups  of  studies.  During 
the  first  two  terms  of  the  Junior  year,  three  hours  of  work  are 
prescribed.     All  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  elective. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  departments  of  the  College,  prepared  by  the 
respective  officers. 
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LATIN 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  student,  who  wishes  to  make  Latin  a  specialty,  to 
pursue  the  subject  during  his  entire  course.  Great  writers  of  the 
golden  age  are  first  studied:  then  follow  masterpieces  of  earlier 
and  later  Latin,  selections  from  Roman  philosophy,  and  special 
courses. 

FIRST  YEAR 

PRESCRIBED   FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.  Cicero.  The  Lselius  and  the  Cato  Major  are  made  the 
basis  of  this  course.  Much  attention  is  given  to  translation  at 
sight,  the  more  difficult  portions  of  syntax  are  reviewed,  and  im- 
portant principles  are  expounded  and  illustrated  in  lectures.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Livy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  characteristics  of 
this  author  as  a  new  force  in  Latin  literature,  and  as  an  exponent 
of  Roman  national  ideals.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Horace.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate  clearly 
the  remarkable  career  of  this  poet  and  to  study  with  care  some 
of  ;his  finest  work.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  Odes. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 

ELECTIVE   FOR  SOPHOMORES 

4.  Terence.  Selected  plays.  The  early  history  of  Latin  lit- 
erature, Livius  Andronicus  to  Cicero.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Cicero's  Letters.  (Abbott's  edition).  History  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature. 

Upon  the  work  of  this  term  a  prize  examination  is  set  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  Spring  Term.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Pliny's  Letters.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for 
course  5  or  7.     Three  hours. 

7.  Roman  Satire.  This  course  provides  a  connected  view  of 
the  most  distinctive  branch    of  Latin  literature.     Attention  is 
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given  bo  the  fragments  of  early  satire  and  to  the  finesl  work  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal.  History  of  Roman  literature  completed. 
Spring  Term,  three  hour*. 

8.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  his  shorter  works.  History  of 
Roman  literature  completed.     This  course  may  be  substituted  for 

course  7.     Sprint}  Term,  three  hours. 

THIRD  YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOK  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

9.  Methods  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Latin.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  in  lectures  and  discussions  to  the  merits  of  rival 
methods,  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary,  of  intro- 
ducing and  expounding  the  more  difficult  portions  of  syntax,  and 
of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  use  improper  helps. 

There  will  be  practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  in  con- 
ducting recitations  in  the  authors  usually  read  in  preparatory 
schools,  and  exercises  in  sight-reading.  Offered  in  1906.  Fill 
Term,  three  hours. 

10.  The  Development  of  Latin  Literature.  This  course 
includes  a  brief  study  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet; and  some  account  of  inscriptions  and  manuscripts;  but  it  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  authors  whose  works  are  wholly  or 
largely  extant.  Selections  from  all  periods  are  read.  Offered  in 
1907.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Plautus.  Historical  Syntax.  Different  plays  are  read 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  this  author  may  be  studied  for  two 
terms  by  those  who  so  desire.      Winter  Term,  three  hour*. 

12.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course  adapted 
especially  to  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  teach.  Offered  in 
1907.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

13.  Teachers'  Course  in  Secondary  Latin.  Selections  from 
Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  are  critically  examined  with  intent  to 
discover  and  solve,  as  far  as  possible,  all  varieties  of  problems 
which  meet  the  young  teacher  in  the  practical  work  of  the  class 
room.     The  course  includes  a  review  of  syntax,  special  study  of 
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difficult  points,  practice  in  conducting  recitations,  and  discussions 
of  problems  and  results.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for 
course  12.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

FIRST  YEAR 

FOR    FRESHMEN 

1.  Lysias.  Selected  orations.  Further  reading  at  sight  from 
Lysias  and  in  Xenophon's  Hellenica.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Collateral  readings  from 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Homer:  The  Odyssey.  The  Heroic  Age,  and  the  Homer- 
ic Question.  Selections  from  Lyric  Poets.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 

ELECTIVE   FOR  SOPHOMORES 

4.  Tragedy.  Two  plays,  with  prelections  from  others.  De- 
velopment of  the  Greek  Drama.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Comedy.  Aristophanes.  The  Clouds,  Frogs,  or  Knights. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

Tragedy.  Some  work  of  the  tragedians  not  studied  in  course 
4.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  5  and  6  are 'offered  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Demosthenes.  Oration  on  the  Crown.  Legal  procedure 
and  political  institutions  of  the  Athenians.  Not  offered  in  1907. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours.* 

8.  Thucydides.  Books  VI  and  VII.  His  characteristics  as 
an  historian  and  his  political  philosophy.  Studies  of  Athenian 
statesmen.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

In  1907  a  course  in  Lucian  will  be  offered. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  ^  BARS 

ELECTIVE    Km;    ii  ETIOB8    \  M  •   SI  NIOR8 

9.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  Ph»do  of  Plato  or  selections 
from  his  Republic,  and  portions  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  are 
offered  in  alternate  years,  and  are  studied  with  special  regard  to 
their  philosophic  content.     Fall  Term,  three  hour*. 

10.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  A  course  requiring  no 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  open  to  all  students  who  have  taken 
Psychology.     Weber's  text  book  is  used.   Winter  Term,  three  hours, 

11.  Theocritus.  Study  of  the  Idylls  as  a  literary  type,  with 
attention  to  the  dialect,  and  notice  of  the  Alexandrian  age.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Hellenistic  Greek.  Studies  in  the  New  Testament,  or 
Selections  from  the  Septuagint,  with  special  reference  to  differ- 
ences from  the  Attic  Greek.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  9  and  12  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

13.  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course  in  Greek  com- 
position, designed  for  those  who  contemplate  teaching  Greek,  is 
offered  to  students  whose  proficiency  renders  them  competent  to 
pursue  it.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  11  and  13  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

14.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer  a 
class  may  be  organized,  using  Gardner's  Grammar  and  some  cur- 
rent Athenian  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels 
into  modern  Greek  made  by  Alexander  Palles. 

15.  Elements  of  Greek.  To  Freshmen  or  Sophomores  not 
having  presented  Greek  for  entrance  to  college,  but  desiring  to 
begin  the  study  with  a  view  to  reading  Attic  authors  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  course,  an  opportunity  is  offered,  under  a  competent 
instructor,  to  do  the  requisite  preparatory  work,  extending  through 
two  years.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

Another  beginners'  course  is  offered  to  those  students  who  de- 
sire to  study  the  language  with  a  view  to  the  practical  use  of  the 
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Greek  Testament.  The  work  of  this  latter  course  is  conducted 
by  the  Instructor  in  the  Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek  in 
the  Theological  Seminary.     Three  Terms,  four  hours. 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

1.  Hebrew.  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  language,  including  a 
careful  study  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  the  third  term  being  especially 
given  to  syntax;  composition  in  Hebrew  for  the  first  two  terms; 
and  reading  of  historical  prose,  with  special  attention  to  the  forms 
and  syntactical  constructions.     Three  Terms,  four  hours. 

2.  History  of  the  Maccabean  Period.  Given  in  1906. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

3.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Given  in  1907. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

4.  History  of  New  Babylonia,  Media  and  Persia.  Given 
in  1908.     Spring  Term,  two  hours. 

5.  Oriental  Discoveries,  and  their  relation  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    Given  in  1907.     Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

The  remaining  courses  in  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages 
offered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open  to 
students  who  have  previously  taken  course  1. 


GERMAN 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  first,  to  give  the  student  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  to  read  it  with 
facility  and  accuracy;  second,  to  present  to  the  student  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  literary  history  of  the  German  language  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs;  third,  by  occa- 
sional lectures,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  to  give  the  student 
some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs,  life,  and  art  of  the  German  people. 
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FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Practice  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  systematic  drill  in  gram- 
mar, with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  of  modern 
works  of  fiction,  including  selections  from  such  authors  as  Hauff, 
Heyse,  Storm,  and  Auerbach.  Composition.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Minor  German  Classics.  Review  of  the  grammar.  Rapid 
reading  of  standard  prose  and  poetry.  The  authors  read  will  vary 
from  year  to  year.  This  course  is  conducted  in  two  or  three  sec- 
tions, to  which  students  are  assigned  after  an  informal  examina- 
tion as  to  their  acquaintance  with  elementary  principles.  The 
work  in  the  various  sections  is  graded  according  to  the  preparation 
of  the  students.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

third  year 

3.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Emilia  Galotti. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Lectures,  some  of  them  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  on  the 
important  works  of  Schiller.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the 
best  recent  literature,  and  the  works  read  will  vary  from  year  to 
year.     Occasional  lectures.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

6.  History  of  German  Literature.  Given  in  1906.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

7.  German  Composition  and  Conversation.  Given  in  1907. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Goethe's  Faust.  Lectures  accompanied  by  stereopticon 
illustrations.     Given  in  1908.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 
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9.  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  Given  in  1907.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

10.  Lyric  Poetry.    Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Middle  High  German.  Elements  of  the  grammar. 
Readings  from  the  leading  literary  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Gothic.  Braune  and  Balg's  Gothic  Grammar.  Balg's 
Gothic  Bible.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that  a 
student  may  get  four  years  of  work  in  French,  if  he  so  desires. 
The  year  courses  in  Spanish  and  Italian  are  intended  to  give  him 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  literature  of  these  lan- 
guages to  continue  the  subjects  by  himself  with  profit. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  the  student  not  simply  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language  studied,  but  also  an  insight 
into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people,  by  making  a  literary  study 
of  the  works  read.  The  ear  of  the  student  is  trained  to  understand 
the  foreign  language  when  read  to  him,  but  the  necessities  of  the 
class-room  make  it  impossible  to  give  him  much  opportunity  to 
speak  it  himself. 

FRENCH 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Systematic  Drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to 
syntax.  Rapid  reading  from  modern  authors.  Composition.  This 
course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  designed  as  a  foun- 
dation for  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
and  as  an  introduction  to  French  literature.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  This  course  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  2a  and  2b,  based  upon  a  test,  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  term,  as  to  a  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax  and  as  to  ability 
to  road  French  at  Bight. 

Course  2a  consists  of  the  study  of  an  easy  nineteenth  century 
novel,  together  with  a  thorough  review  of  grammar,  including  the 

irregular  verbs. 

Course  2b  consists  of  the  literary  study  of  a  more  difficult  novel 
from  Balzac  or  Hugo,  and  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Nineteenth  Century  Comedy.  The  authors  read  vary 
from  year  to  year.     Composition.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Eighteenth  Century    Literature.     Spring  Term,  three 

hours. 

THIRD  YEAR 

5.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  This  course, 
intended  primarily  for  those  expecting  to  teach  the  language,  con- 
sists of  a  review  of  grammatical  principles  and  forms,  extended 
work  in  composition  and  practice  in  conversation  based  upon  some 
text  of  colloquial  French.     Given  in  1907.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  History  of  French  Literature.  Given  in  1906.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

7  and  8.  The  French  Drama  from  Corneille  to  Rostand. 
This  course  cannot  be  elected  for  a  single  term.  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms,  three  hours.   • 

SPANISH 

FOR   JUNIORS   AND    SENIORS 

9.  Elements  of  the  Spanish  LanCxIiage.     Given  in  1906- 

1907.  Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

ITALIAN 

FOR  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

10.  Elements  of  the  Italian  Language.    Given  in  1907- 

1908.  Three  Terms,  three  hours. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  following: 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the  literature; 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain  great  periods  and  au- 
thors; an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  literary  criticism  and 
of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  various  forms  of  literary  art;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  Language. 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism,  (a)  Fundamental 
principles  of  literary  criticism,  (b)  Types  of  literary  art.  (c) 
Illustrative  study  of  representative  works  throughout  the  course. 
Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Historical  Introduction.  English  B,  which  is  Course  2 
of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking  and  Course 
2  of  the  Department  of  English  Literature,  is  designed  to  combine 
training  in  theme-writing  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
literature  and  the  reading  of  representative  prose  authors.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND   AND   THIRD   YEARS 

3.  Advanced  Course.  A  study  of  the  great  literature  of 
some  important  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  revelation  of 
the  life  of  the  age;  or  of  some  one  of  the  great  literary  types, 
with  reference  to  its  essential  characteristics  and  its  historical  de- 
velopment in  English  literature.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  certain  great  authors.  In  1906-1907,  the  Age  of  Shakspere 
and  Milton,  with  special  consideration  of  Spenser,  Shakspere,  and 
Milton.  In  1907-1908,  Lyric  Poetry,  with  special  consideration 
of  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Senior  Seminar  Course.  Offered  only  in  connection 
with  Course  3,  for  the  investigation  of  selected  topics  suggested 
by  that  course.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  reports, 
papers,  and  discussions.  The  class  will  be  limited  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  approved  Seniors  who  are  pursuing  their  third  year  of  liter- 
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;iry  work  in  College,  and  may  not  be  entered  after  the   fall  term. 
Three  Terms,  one  hour. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon,  (a)  Elementary  course.  Aims  at  thorough 
grammatical  knowledge  and  facility  in  reading  Anglo-Saxon  prose. 
Emphasis  laid  upon  the  relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  Eng- 
lish, (b)  Linguistic  and  literary  study  of  some  of  the  more 
important  poems,  including  Beowulf.  Outlines  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English,  (a)  Chronological 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  prose,  (b)  Middle  English  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  fourteenth.  History  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language.  Outlines  of  Middle  English  liter- 
ature.    Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

Course  1  must  precede  courses  3  and  4.  Courses  1,  3,  4,  and 
5  may  not  be  elected  for  less  than  three  terms  each.  In  courses 
3  and  4,  different  subjects  are  considered  in  successive  years; 
these  courses  may  therefore  be  taken  more  than  once.  Courses 
5  and  6  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 


RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  English  A.  A  study  of  the  subjects  of  style  and  inven- 
tion. Recitations,  written  exercises,  and  occasional  lectures. 
Essays  are  required  and  receive  criticism.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours. 

second  year 

ELECTIVE   FOR   SOPHOMORES 

2.  English  B.  Historical  Introduction,  which  is  Course  2  of 
the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Course  2  of  the  Department  of 
English  Literature,  is  designed  to  combine  training  in  theme- 
writing  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  literature  and  the 
reading  of  representative  prose  authors.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Public  Speaking.  Orations.  Open  only  to  those  whose 
general  standing  is  Grade  B  or  above.     Three  Terms,  one  hour. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

4.     Public  Speaking.     Debates.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the  Fresh- 
man year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective  studies, 
throughout,  the  entire  undergraduate  course.  Text  book  work  is 
supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent  and 
logical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and  principles  of 
each  subject. 

FIRST    YEAR 

PRESCRIBED  FOR  FRESHMEN  IN  THE  COURSE  IN  ARTS 

1.  Algebra.  Review  of  Elementary  Algebra.  First  four 
weeks. 

Geometry.     Solid  and  spherical.     Fall  Term,  four  hours. 

2.  Algebra.  Functional  notation,  graphic  algebra,  equiva- 
lence of  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  solution  of  systems 
involving  quadratic  or  the  simpler  higher  equations,  theory  of 
equations;  permutations,  combinations,  and  probability;  deriva- 
tives of  algebraic,  logarithmic,  and  exponential  functions;  expan- 
sion of  functions  in  series;  theory  and  computation  of  logarithms. 
Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Taylor's  College  Algebra. 
Winter  Term,  four  hours. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  General  theory  of  the  trigonomet- 
ric ratios  and  their  relations,  proof  of  trigonometric  identities, 
solution  of  plane  triangles  both  with  and  without  logarithms,  ra- 
dian measure,  general  values,  solution  of  trigonometric  equations, 
inverse  functions,  periods,  graphs,  important  limits.  Taylor's 
Trigonometry.     Spring  Term,  four  hours. 
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PRESCRIBED    FOB   FRESHMEN    IN   THE    COURSE   IN    LETTERS    LND 
SCIENCE 

lu.     ALGEBRA.     Review  of  Elementary  Algebra.     Equivalence 

of  equations,  theory  and  solution  of  quadratic  and  higher  equa- 
tions, functional  notation,  graphic  algebra,  equivalence  of  systems 
of  equations,  solution  of  systems  involving  quadratic  or  the  simpler 
higher  equations,  theory  of  equations.     Fall  Term,  four  hours. 

2a,  ALGEBRA.  Permutations,  combinations,  and  probability; 
derivatives  of  algebraic,  logarithmic,  and  exponential  functions; 
expansion  of  functions  in  series,  theory  and  computation  of  log- 
arithms, determinants.      Winter  Term,  four  hours. 

3a.  Plane  Trigonometry.  General  theory  of  the  trigono- 
metric ratios,  solution  of  triangles,  proof  of  trigonometric  indenti- 
ties,  solution  of  oblique  angled  triangles,  radian  measure,  general 
values,  solution  of  trigonometric  equations,  inverse  functions, 
periods,  graphs,  important  limits,  computation  of  tables,  hyperbolic 
functions,  complex  numbers,  DeMoivres'  theorem.  Taylor's  Trig- 
onometry.   Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

ELECTIVE    WORK 

4.  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Elementary 
exercises,  selected  geometrical  problems,  cross  sectioning,  shading, 

tracing.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Lettering.  The  form  and  propositions  of  standard  letters, 
details  of  construction,  methods  of  spacing,  laying  out  titles,  iso- 
metric drawings.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Land  Surveying.  Theory  of  surveying,  use  and  adjust- 
ment of  instruments,  compass  and  transit,  farm  surveying,  stadia 
measurements,  balancing  surveys,  laying  out  and  subdividing  land, 
azimuth  and  repetition  traverses.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Note.  In  courses  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  and  12,  three  hours  of  draw- 
ing or  field  work  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry.  Different  systems  of  coordinates, 
equations  of  loci,  straight  lines,  conic  sections  and  their  elemen- 
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tary  properties,  more  common  higher  plane  curves.     Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

8.  Differential  Calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic  and 
transcendental  functions,  practical  applications  to  kinematics  and 
to  tangents,  etc.,  successive  differentiation,  indeterminate  forms, 
expansion  of  functions,  maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  a  sin- 
gle variable,  differentiation  of  functions  of  two  or  more  variables. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Integral  Calculus.  Direct  integration,  definite  integrals 
and  their  application  to  kinematics  and  to  finding  the  areas  of 
curves,  integration  of  rational  fractions,  integration  by  rationali- 
zation, integration  by  parts  and  reduction  formulas,  integration  by 
series,  lengths  and  areas  of  curves,  surfaces  and  volumes  of  solids 
of  revolution.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Spherical  and  Advanced  Plane  Trigonometry.  Tay- 
lor's Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Part  II  of  Loney's  Plane 
Trigonometry.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Advanced  Algebra.  Series,  theory  of  equations,  solu- 
tion of  systems  of  higher  equations.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Analytic  Geometry.  Course  7  continued,  including  a 
study  of  the  general  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  two 
variables,  the  plane,  the  straight  line  in  space,  surfaces  of  the 
second  order,  and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  with 
three  variables.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

13.  Railroad  Surveying.  Simple,  compound,  and  reversed 
curves;  wyes,  switches,  and  turn-outs;  corps  organized  for  prelim- 
inary survey  of  a  cross-country  railroad,  elevation  of  centre  line 
and  topography  taken,  grade-determined,  degree  of  curves  fixed 
and  paper  location  made,  slope  stakes  set,  earthwork  calculated. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

14.  Pen  and  Colored  Topography.  Conventional  methods 
of  representation,  topographical  signs,  hill  shading,  copying,  re- 
ducing, and  enlarging  maps.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

15.  Topographical  Surveying.      Transit  and  Lstadia   rods, 
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plotting  of  stadia  lines,  side  readings,  and  contour  linos.    Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

16.  CALCULUS.  A  continuation  of  courses  S  and  9  embracing 
the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus.  Fall  and  Winter 
Terms,  three  hours. 

17.  Differential  Equations.  Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
Prerequisites,  courses  8,  9,  16. 

18.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Lectures  and  original  problems. 
( Alternate  years.  Given  in  1906-07).  Fall  and  Winter  Terms, 
line  hours.     Prerequisites  7,  8,  9,  12. 

19.  Differential  Equations.  Fall  Term,  three  hours.  Pre- 
requisite, course  17. 

20.  Determinants  and  the  Theory  of  Equations.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours.     Prerequisites,  courses  10,  11. 

21.  Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

In  electing  mathematics  students  should  select  some  one  or 
more  of  the  following  groups  of  courses:  (4,  5,  6),  (7,  8,  9), 
(10,  11,  6),(10,  11,  12),  (13,  14,  15),  (16, 17),  (19,  20,  21),  (18, 21). 


PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS 

FIRST  year 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  acoustics,  optics,  electricity,  and  magnet- 
ism are  presented.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  desira- 
ble that  those  taking  this  course  should,  if  possible,  elect  with  it 
one  hour  of  laboratory  Physics. 

Those  who  have  presented  Elementary  Physics  as  one  of  the 
entrance  requirements  are  only  allowed  to  elect  this  course   on 
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condition  that  they  supplement  it  with  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  a  week,  receiving  for  the  course  thus  increased  three  hours 
credit.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  courses  1-3.  Three  Terms, 
three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 

2.  Laboratory  Physics.  The  laboratory  practice  is  devoted 
to  the  experimental  verification  of  physical  formulae.  The  student 
is  taught  to  use  instruments  of  precision  and  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  simpler  methods  of  physical  measurements. 

Prerequisites,  Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics,  courses  7-9. 
Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  Consisting  largely  of  problem  work. 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult parts  of  Mechanics  and  Electricity.  Prerequisites,  Physics, 
course  1,  and  Mathematics,  courses  7-9.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms, 
three  hours. 

4.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  who  expect  to  make  a  special  study  of  Engineering  and 
for  such  as  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  Mechanics  more  complete 
than  that  given  in  course  1.  The  work  consists  of  text  book  work 
supplemented  by  problems  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  text. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  courses  7-9.  Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

ASTRONOMY 

1.  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics.  Conducted  by  lectures 
with  experiments,  and  recitations  from  a  text.  Physics,  course  1, 
should  precede  this  course.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 

One  year  of  work  in  this  department  is  prescribed  for  all  stu- 
dents in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science.  With  this  exception, 
the  work  for  all  students  is  elective  but  may  be  continued  through- 
out the  remainder  of  their  course. 
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Bach  course  is  arranged  for  one  year  of  work  on  the  basis  of 
three  hours  of  credit  per  week;  but  in  the  advanced  courses,  work 
necessary  for  six  hours  of  credit  per  week  may  be  elected. 

In  the  laboratory  courses  a  minimum  of  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  actual  work  in  the  laboratory  is  required  for  each  hour  of  credit. 
Written  examinations  in  connection  with  lecture  courses,  and  oral 
examinations  in  connection  with  laboratory  courses  are  frequently 
given. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction  not  only  to  teach  the  subjects 
as  outlined  in  the  different  courses,  but  also  to  train  the  student 
in  habits  of  accuracy,  and  develop  his  powers  of  observation. 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  means  of  experimental  lectures,  with  bi-weekly 
written  examinations.  During  the  study  of  the  metals  the  lec- 
tures are  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  where 
the  student  is  taught  the  use  of  the  common  reagents  in  the  de- 
termination of  metals  and  acids  in  simple  solutions. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  in  the  Course  in  Letters 
and  Science  who  do  not  present  chemistry  for  admission  to  College, 
and  is  elective  for  Sophomores  in  the  Course  in  Arts.  Three  Terms, 
three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  including 
blowpipe  analysis,  the  separation  of  metals  and  acids  in  solution, 
and  the  solution  and  analysis  of  solid  mixtures,  including  alloys  and 
minerals.  Frequent  oral  examinations,  as  well  as  occasional  explan- 
atory lectures  are  given  during  the  course. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  in  the  Course  in  Let- 
ters  and  Science  who  present  Chemistry  for  admission  to  college, 
and  is  elective  for  all  others  who  have  had  Course  1,  or  its  equiv- 
alent.    Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

third  year 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  including 
the  more  important  determinations  and  separations  and  employing 
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the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 
Those  who  elect  extra  hours  of  work  in  this  course  will  be  given 
some  of  the  simpler  electrolytic  determinations,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  may  take  up  the  analysis  of  certain  com- 
mercial products,  ores,  etc. 

This  course  is  elective  for  all  who  have  completed  Course  2,  or 
its  equivalent.     Three  Terms,  three  or  six  hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

4.  Mineral  Analysis.  This  course  is  a  practical  application 
of  the  principles  learned  in  Course  3.  It  consists  of  the  analysis 
of  typical  minerals  by  approved  methods,  and  also  includes  rock 
analysis.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  teach  the  student  accu- 
rate methods  and  also  to  make  accurate  analyses.  Three  Terms, 
three  or  six  hours. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  in  Organic  Chemistry 
is  a  course  of  about  fifty  lectures  accompanied  by  laboratory  work. 
The  lectures  cover  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  typical  compounds.  The  laboratory  work 
is  a  course  in  organic  preparations  following  the  methods  given  in 
Gattermann's  Practical  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry,  and  re- 
quiring from  about  150  to  about  450  hours  of  actual  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  hours  elected  for  this  course.  The  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  3.  In  special  cases  members 
of  the  Senior  class  may  elect  this  course  after  having  had  Course  2. 
Three  Terms,  three  or  six  hours. 

6.  Special  Courses.  In  special  cases  some  of  the  simpler 
courses  in  technical  or  medical  chemistry  may  be  taken  by  a  lim- 
ited number  of  students  in  place  of  the  third  term  of  Courses  4 
or  5.     Spring  Term,  three  or  six  hours. 


MINERALOGY 

1.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  This  course  is  open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors  who  have  had  course  2  in  Chemistry.  It  includes  the 
study  of  crystallography,  and  of  the  more  important  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  minerals  employed  in  their  determination, 
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together  with  the  classification  and  special  study  of  the  more  impor- 
tant minerals.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Practical  Mineralogy.  To  those  who  have  had  the  pre- 
ceding course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of 
students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instruments  and  gen- 
eral methods  of  mineralogical  work.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


GEOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  education 
requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  both  the  geological  and  the 
biological  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  three  years  of  con- 
tinuous work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach  these  subjects  or 
pursue  them  in  a  professional  way.  The  instruction  is  given  by 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Text  books  for  supplementary 
reading  are  required,  with  oral  and  written  reviews.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects,  and  habits  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  are  fostered.  The  significant  questions 
which  subjects  in  natural  history  raise  at  the  present  time  will 
receive  such  discussion  as  may  be  suitable.  Hours  for  laboratory 
and  field  work  are  arranged  after  the  organization  of  classes. 

Through  the  completion  of  Lathrop  Hall  a  large  department 
library  and  a  reorganized  museum  will  be  accessible  for  regular  work. 

GEOLOGY 

The  following  should  be  noted  as  to  the  order  of  work.     Course 

(1)  is  prerequisite  to  all  later  work.  Either  (2)  or  (3)  may  be  taken 
as  second  year  work  by  those  who  desire  two  years  of  study  in 
geological  subjects.     If  three  years  are  desired,  the  order  in  which 

(2)  and  (3)  are  taken  is  not  material.  Both  (2)  and  (3)  may  be 
taken  during  the  same  year. 

FOR  SOPHOMORES 

1.  General  Geology.  This  course  gives  an  introduction  to 
the  several  phases  of  geology  usually  comprehended  under  the 
terms  dynamical,  structural  and  historical.     Under  the  first  much 
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attention  is  given  to  land  forms  and  their  origin,  or  physiography, 
with  a  view  to  understanding  the  geographic  conditions  of  human 
life.  The  common  minerals,  rocks  and  rock  structures  are  studied 
and  the  history  of  the  earth  is  presented,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
development  of  the  North  American  Continent,  and  upon  the 
course  of  organic  evolution. 

Attendance  is  required,  upon  four  field  excursions,  two  in  the 
Pall  amd  two  in  the  Spring,  with  written  reports.  Brigham's  text- 
book of  geology,  and  other  assigned  readings.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours. 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

2.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Geology. 
Course  (1)  is  prerequisite.  This  work  will  include  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  great  Paleozoic  section  of  New  York,  from  the  Adiron- 
dacks  to  the  southern  counties,  the  study  of  fossils  collected  by  the 
student  and  of  other  characteristic  forms;  also  laboratory  work  up- 
on minerals,  rocks,  rock  structures  and  geological  maps.  Essays 
and  reports  on  assigned  topics.  Occasional  lectures  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Physiography.  Course  (1)  prerequisite.  (3a),  (3b)  or  (3c) 
may  be  elected  separately. 

3a.  Physiography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
origin  of  the  land  forms  is  explained  and  especial  attention  given 
to  the  control  exercised  by  geographic  conditions  upon  the  coloni- 
zation, social  life,  commerce  and  military  history  of  the  United 
States.  Forestry  and  forest  reservations,  the  arid  lands  and  irri- 
gation, and  the  development  of  lines  of  travel  and  communication 
are  among  the  themes  treated.  There  will  be  about  fifteen  lec- 
tures on  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  a  short  series  upon 
elementary  meteorology,  especially  as  applied  to  climate  and 
weather  forecasts  in  the  United  States.  During  the  winter  term 
each  week  will  include  a  laboratory  period  of  2i  hours  for  the 
study  of  typical  land  forms,  and  for  the  construction  of  weather 
maps.  Conferences,  discussions  and  essays  on  special  problems 
and  regions.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 
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86.  Field  course.  The  quaternary  geology  of  a  district  in- 
cluding fifty  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton,  is  the  usual 
subject  for  study.  Students  carry  on  field  work  each  week,  both 
with  the  instructor  and  independently.  All  the  materials  of  the 
drift,  with  subsequent  formations,  and  the  topography  as  a  whole, 
are  investigated  in  detail,  each  man  presenting  a  report  and 
map  embodying  the  results  of  his  study.    Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

3c.  Excursions  in  Physiography.  Students  not  less  than  five 
in  number  may  elect  this  work.  Excursions  to  important  locali- 
ties, such  as  the  old  drainage  channels  near  Syracuse,  Niagara, 
the  glacial  and  shore  features  of  North  Fairhaven  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  the  Scranton  coal  region.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

4.  History  of  Evolution.  The  growth  of  evolutionary  the- 
ory is  set  forth  in  a  course  of  lectures,  dealing  especially  with  the 
development  of  the  geological  and  biological  sciences.  Collateral 
reading  and  essays  treating  important  names,  epochs,  and  doc- 
trines.    Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

(Not  given  in  1906-1907.) 

BIOLOGY 

In  all  courses,  the  student  is  guided  in  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rial, the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  study.  Personal 
observation  and  comparison  are  emphasized  and  are  aided  and 
supplemented  by  recitations,  readings  and  conferences.  Course  1 
is  prerequisite  to  subsequent  courses.  Courses  2a  and  3a  will 
for  the  present  alternate  with  26  and  36.  Either  2  or  3  may  be 
taken  as  second  year  work  by  those  who  desire  two  years  of  study 
in  biological  subjects.  If  three  years  are  desired,  the  order  in 
which  2  and  3  are  taken  is  not  considered  material.  In  each 
course  the  student  should  arrange  his  time  during  the  scheduled 
days,  so  as  to  have  at  least  two  and  one-half  hours  in  the  labora- 
tory each  week  for  each  term  hour. 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.    General  Biology.     It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  study 
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the  structure,  the  activities,  and  the  general  environmental  rela- 
tions of  a  few  organisms.  These  are  chosen  so  as  to  give  an 
introductory  knowledge  of  animal  and  plant  protoplasm  and  to 
show  the  significant  features  of  the  large  animal  and  plant  groups. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  general  laws  relating  to  the 
environment  of  animals  and  plants,  adaptation,  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, pollination  of  flowers,  and  distribution  are  studied  and  dis- 
cussed.    Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 

2a.  General  Botany.  A  study,  following  the  year  of  Gen- 
eral Biology  or  its  equivalent,  of  the  lower  and  higher  plant  forms, 
in  the  order  of  systematic  botany,  but  with  the  physiological  as 
well  as  the  morphological  standpoint  prominent.  Given  in  1906- 
1907.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

26.  General  Zoology.  A  study,  following  the  year  of  Gen- 
eral Biology  or  its  equivalent,  of  animal  forms,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  invertebrates.     Given  in  1907-1908.  Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3a.  Zoology:  Histology  and  Embryology  op  Vertebrates. 
A  study  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  tissues  that  make  up 
the  organs  of  the  vertebrate  form,  with  a  critical  study  of  their 
development  in  two  vertebrates.  The  practical  work  involves 
considerable  attention  to  histological  technique.  The  student  will 
make  many  of  the  preparations,  will  interpret  these  and  others, 
and  with  the  aid  of  conferences  and  demonstrations  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  microscopic  structure,  the  origin,  and  the  development 
of  the  tissues  and  organs.  Given  in  1906-1907.  Three  Terms, 
three  hours. 

3b.  Zoology:  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Given  in  1907-1908.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

PRESCRIBED   FOR  FRESHMEN 

1.     Hygiene.     Personal  hygiene,  lectures  on  the  fundamental 
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laws  affecting  health.  The  hygiene  relating  to  each  physiological 
system  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  description  of  its  anat- 
omy ami  physiology.     Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

ELECTIVE   FOR  SOPHOMORES 

2.  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures  on  the  Osteology,  Arthrology, 
Myology,  Angeiology,  and  Splanchnology  of  the  human  body. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Physiology.  A  presentation  of  the  processes  of  life  in  the 
human  body  sufficiently  minute  in  details  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  desiring  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subjects. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

Light  gymnastic  drill  is  required  three  times  a  week  during  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years.  This  exercise  is  designed  to 
bring  about  the  erect  carriage  of  the  body,  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  muscular,  circulatory,  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems, and  the  maintenance  of  general  good  health  and  bodily  vigor. 
During  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years,  attendance  is  voluntary. 

Every  student  admitted  to  the  College  receives  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  his 
course  he  is  re-examined. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
HISTORY 

Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  preparation  and  needs  of  stu- 
dents. Stress  is  laid  on  essentials  and  definiteness.  While  formal 
examinations  and  informal  written  tests  are  given,  rank  is  mainly 
determined  by  daily  preparation.  Conduct  of  courses  will  vary 
with  the  size  of  classes,  historical  preparation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  historical  interest. 

Lecture,  contemporaneous  illustration  and  explanation  by  in- 
structor, student  recitation  on  text  and  lecture,  oral  and  written 
presentation  of  special  subjects  treated  in  other  texts,  in  authori- 
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ties,  or  in  sources,  frequent  outlines,  making  of  maps,  and  class 
discussion  are  employed  as  it  seems  advisable.  There  is  constant 
emphasis  on  practical  history,  that  is,  past  history  as  the  founda- 
tion of  present  institutions,  political  and  social,  and  the  present  as 
an  illustration  of  the  past. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FOR   SOPHOMORES 

1,  2,  3.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  This  course  is 
continuous  throughout  the  year  and  is  required  as  a  preliminary 
to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  It  is  open  to 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  but  is  intended  as  a  Sophomore 
course.  All  students,  especially  those  who  are  interested  in  His- 
tory and  in  the  allied  subjects  of  Social  Science— Economics,  Polit- 
ical Science,  and  Sociology— are  advised  to  take  this  course  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  The  course  is  the  development  of  European 
civilization  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present.  Text  book, 
syllabus,  and  the  two  volumes  of  Robinson's  source  selections  are 
used.  While  this  is  necessarily  an  outline  course,  there  is  room 
for  a  comparative  survey,  and  also  for  an  intensive  study  of  the 
Reformation  period,  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  nationality  in  the  nineteenth  century,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  map  of  today.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

4,  5,  and  6.  American  History.  The  Sophomore  course  should 
be  taken  as  a  preliminary,  but  this  may  be  omitted  when  satisfac- 
tory preparation  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  or  in  English  History 
can  be  shown.  This  course  in  American  History  should  be  taken 
as  a  preliminary  to  all  courses  in  Political  Science,  and,  if  possible, 
in  Political  Economy.  This  course  is  continuous  throughout  the 
year.  For  convenience  of  statement,  the  course  is  divided  below 
by  terms,  but  these  dividing  lines  are  not  rigidly  followed.  The 
Epoch  Series,  Woodburn's  (Lechy's)  Revolution  or  Van  Tyne's 
Revolution,  and  McLaughlin's  Confederation  and  Constitution  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 
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COURSE  4  La  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  fundamental 
political  institutions  with  which  the  English  colonists  in  America 
were  familiar,  the  evolution  in  a  new  environment  of  political  in- 
stitutions on  a  commonwealth  scale,  with  emphasis  on  the  colonies 
in  America  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  revolution 
resulting  in  the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  Empire. 
Early  settlement,  and  the  American  aspect  of  the  second  Hundred 
Years  war  between  France  and  England  will  be  studied.  In  1907, 
the  Jamestown  settlement  will  be  particularly  noted.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

Course  5  is  a  study  of  the  Confederation  as  a  scheme  of 
American  union,  the  successful  movement  for  a  more  perfect  form 
of  union  with  attention  to  the  Federal  Convention  and  various 
ratifying  conventions;  the  evolution  of  the  national  spirit  through 
the  stress  of  organization  of  the  new  government,  of  administra- 
tion of  it  by  parties  of  opposite  tendencies,  and  of  the  attempt  to 
maintain  neutral  rights  in  the  great  Napoleonic  conflict;  and  the 
first  expressions  of  a  policy  based  on  a  national  spirit  during  the 
administrations  of  Monroe.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

Course  6  is  a  study  of  the  new  forces  in  American  life 
represented  by  the  movement  which  elected  Jackson,  compared 
with  previous  men  and  issues;  the  treatment  of  new  issues  by  this 
Democracy;  the  development  in  plainer  indication  of  the  section- 
alization  of  the  country  on  the  issue  of  slavery,  through  the  strug- 
gle over  the  tariff  with  the  nullification  episode,  the  abolition 
agitation,  and  the  movement  for  slavery  extension  through  expan- 
sion of  American  territory,  through  passage  of  the  Compromise 
of  1850,  culminating  in  the  Civil  War.  Reconstruction,  election 
controversies,  nominating  conventions,  new  measures  and  issues, 
diplomacy,  the  new  nation  since  the  Civil  War  complete  this  course. 
The  last  forty  years  are  treated  mainly  by  lectures  and  special 
recitations,  based  on  autobiographies  and  special  articles.  The 
Department  desires  to  secure  an  adequate  knowledge  of  facts  on 
which  to  base  judgment,  to  the  end  that  patriotism  may  be  intel- 
ligent.    Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department  offers  four  courses  in  Political  Science,  open 
primarily  to  Seniors,  also  to  Juniors  who  wish  to  elect  the  four 
courses,  and  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  American  History. 
Courses  1,  2,  3  will  be  given  in  1906-7;  courses  1,  2  and  4  will  be 
given  in  1907-8.  Thus  Comparative  Government  and  International 
Law  will  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  alternate  years. 

1  and  2.  Actual  Government,  Local,  State  and  National, 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  course  in  practical  citzenship, 
and  considers  not  so  much  theoretical  government  as  actual  gov- 
ernment. Each  student  gives  a  report  on  his  local  home  condi- 
tions. Various  city  governments  are  studied  from  charters,  mu- 
nicipal convention  reports  and  actual  operation.  Legislative  and 
Congressional  sessions  are  followed  and  national  problems  are 
discussed.  Brief  study  is  given  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution. 
Illustrative,  current  material  is  taken  from  newspapers  and  reliable 
magazine  articles.  The  following  subjects  receive  varying  degrees 
of  emphasis, — units  of  representation,  suffrage,  party  and  machine, 
primary,  majority  government,  judiciary,  colonial  and  territorial 
administration,  taxation,  foreign  intercourse,  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, education.  Hart's  Actual  Government  and  some  New 
York  newspaper  form  the  text  basis.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms, 
three  hours. 

3.  Comparative  National  Government.  The  machinery  of 
government  in  leading  European  states  is  considered.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  are  carefully  studied. 
Austro-Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  Russian  changes  and 
Japan  are  noted.  Historical  growth  is  presented  only  to  show 
how  present  government  is  conditioned  by  the  national  struggle. 
Certain  salient  features  receive  emphasis,  as  initiative,  responsible 
ministry,  veto,  amendment,  executive  control,  method  and  exten- 
sion of  franchise.  Current  or  recent  elections  and  changes  offer 
illustrative  material.  Alternate  years.  Given  in  1906-1907. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Elements  of  International  Law.     A  study  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  governing  the  relations  of  modern  civilized  States.  Prin- 
ciples arc  illustrated  by  actual  cases,  especially  those  relating  to 
modern  development,  as  arbitration.  American  policy  is  empha- 
sized and  comparative  application  is  noted.  A  text-book  will  form 
the  basis  of  study.  Alternate  years.  Given  in  1907-8.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  work  in  Economics  and  Sociology  is  primarily  directed  to- 
ward a  clear,  definite  account  of  fundamental  principles,  and  the 
formation  of  a  generous  back-ground  for  more  special  work  in  this 
field.  In  so  far  as  possible,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  study  gen- 
eral laws  in  the  light  of  modern  industrial  and  social  life.  To  this 
end  constant  reference  will  be  made  in  the  class-room  to  current 
illustrations  of  the  points  treated.  Text-books  will  be  used  in  all 
the  courses,  and  these  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  and  re- 
quired readings.  The  great  end  in  view  is  to  stimulate  independ- 
ent thought  on  the  complex  questions  discussed,  and  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  best  literature  on  the  subjects. 

ECONOMICS 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND   SENIORS 

Economics  (1,  2  and  3)  constitute  a  year's  course  and  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  work  of  a  single  term. 

Economics  (1,  2  and  3)  are  required  for  all  other  courses  in 
Economics. 

Economics  (7)  will  be  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  re- 
ceived the  previous  consent  of  the  instructor. 

1,  2  and  3.  Elementary  Economics.  This  course  aims  to 
present  a  careful  analysis  of  economic  and  industrial  society,  and 
to  establish  the  currently  accepted  ideas  relating  to  the  general 
principles  of  Economics.  A  very  hasty  survey  of  English  and 
American  industrial  development  will  be  made;  the  three  great 
economic  divisions— Consumption,  Production,  and  Distribution — 
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will  be  thoroughly  treated;  money,  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States,  credit,  banking,  and  foreign  exchange  will  be  par- 
tially covered;  and  present  day  questions,  such  as  the  tariff,  labor 
movement,  the  railroad  problem  in  the  United  States,  trusts,  and 
public  finance  will  be  discussed.  The  object  of  this  course  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place  it  aims  to  acquaint  those  not  intending  to 
specialize  in  Economics  with  modern  economic  ideas  and  practices, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  give  those  expecting  to  adopt  law  or 
business  as  a  profession  or  vocation  a  good  preparation  for  more 
detailed  study  along  special  lines  of  the  subject.  Three  Terms, 
three  hours. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  This  course  will  cover  the  history 
of  money  and  banking  in  the  United  States.  It  will  also  include 
the  significant  aspects  of  practical  banking.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  will  be :  Coinage  and  coinage  acts,  Revolutionary  bills  of 
credit,  greenbacks,  silver  currency,  bimetallism,  Suffolk  Bank 
System,  Free  Bank  System,  National  Bank  Act,  classes  of  banks, 
method  of  forming  a  bank,  deposits  and  depositors,  loans,  the  bank 
reserve,  the  clearing  house,  and  the  laws  relating  to  banking. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Industrial  Combinations.  This  is  a  study  of  the  history, 
promotion  and  financing  of  large  industrial  concerns;  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  legal  regulation  of  the  trust.  In  order  to  see  clearly 
the  methods  of  organization,  the  practical  working  and  the  legal 
status  typical  cases  will  be  discussed.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
the  common  and  statute  law  regulating  trusts,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  court.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Labor  Problems.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  outline 
the  growth  and  development  of  labor  organization,  and  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  capital  and  labor.  Strikes,  boycotts,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  profit  sharing  and  cooperation  will  be  studied; 
together  with  the  organization  and  effectiveness  of  the  labor  union. 
Such  problems  as:  the  closed  shop,  hours  of  labor,  the  minimum 
wage  and  government  regulation  will  also  be  treated.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 
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7.  Practical  Finance.  This  is  designed  as  a  fourth  hour 
course  in  connection  with  Economics  4  and  5,  and  will  be  carried 
one  hour  a  week  for  two  terms.  Some  simple  hand  book  like  "The 
A.  B.  C.  of  Wall  Street "  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work,  and 
then  in  the  light  of  the  text  the  financial  sheet  of  the  newspapers 
will  be  studied  and  interpreted.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
give  those  interested  and  especially  those  who  contemplate  enter- 
ing business  a  knowledge  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, bond  market,  sub-treasury,  etc.  The  great  aim  is  to  train 
men  to  read  intelligently  the  financial  pages  of  the  newspapers. 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  one  hour. 

SOCIOLOGY 

FOR  SENIORS 

Sociology  1,  2  and  3  are  single  term  courses  for  those  who  have 
previously  elected  a  year's  work  in  the  department;  but  all  are 
strongly  advised  to  elect  the  three  courses  in  sociology  as  they 
constitute  a  logical  development  of  the  practical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject and  in  a  measure  are  interdependent  courses. 

1.  Population  and  Social  Problems.  A  critical  study  of 
population  in  the  United  States  will  be  made,  in  regard  to  its 
distribution,  its  composition,  and  its  ethnic  groups.  This  is  to  be 
followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  more  general  social  problems 
which  are  related  to  the  distribution  and  composition  of  popula- 
tion. Thus  the  problem  of  immigration,  of  the  Negro,  of  the  rural 
community,  of  the  city,  will  be  critically  studied.  In  addition  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  outline  the  more  important  movements 
and  institutions  which  are  aiming  to  prevent  social  evils.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Study  of  the  Dependent  Class.  This  is  an  investiga- 
tion of  that  class  of  the  population  which,  either  through  misfor- 
tune or  misconduct,  looks  to  society  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  pauper,  the  unemployed, 
the  tramp,  the  degenerate,  and  the  dependent  child.  Conditions 
prevailing  in  New  York  State  will  be  particularly  discussed.  In 
so  far  as  possible,  conditions  prevailing  in  other  states  will  be 
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compared  and  contrasted  with  those  of  New  York.  Poor  laws, 
the  supervision  of  state  institutions,  and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  will  also  be  considered.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Criminology.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  historical  side 
of  crime  and  the  development  of  the  science  of  penology.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  show  progressively  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals, and  to  point  out  modern  practice.  Such  topics  as:  the  causes 
of  crime;  criminal  statistics;  prison  systems;  prisons,  reformato- 
ries and  jails;  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  systems; 
juvenile  delinquents;  and  the  forms  of  preventive  work  will  form 
the  basis  of  study.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


HISTORY  OP  ART 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  history  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting.  Text-books  are  used,  and  the  students  are  required 
to  consult  the  important  authorities  in  preparation  for  stated  ex- 
aminations upon  special  questions.  A  room  is  provided  for  these 
investigations,  well  equipped  with  works  of  reference.  This  study 
is  accompanied  with  lectures,  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern 
views,  and  is  aided  also  by  a  large  collection  of  photographs. 

Egyptian  art  is  first  taken  up,  and  that  of  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
and  Persia  is  next  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture.  Its  connection 
with  earlier  styles  is  noted,  and  the  modifications  and  additions 
made  by  the  Romans  are  carefully  traced.  The  Christian  basili- 
cas, and  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Mohammedan  styles  are 
then  treated.  Further  courses  deal  with  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
architecture. 

The  development  of  ancient  sculpture  is  presented  with  the 
purpose  to  impart  some  appreciative  knowledge  of  its  masterpieces, 
to  show  the  relation  between  classical  and  mediaeval  work,  and  to 
bring  out  those  principles  which  gave  to  the  plastic  art  of  the 
Greeks  its  enduring  pre-eminence  as  the  standard  of  taste. 
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The  course  in  the  history  of  painting  takes  note  of  what  is 
known  of  the  art  among  the  ancients  and  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Renaissance,  especially  to 
that  of  the  Italian  painters. 

Fall  Term:  Architecture  (ancient),  three  hours. 

Winter  Term:  Sculpture,  three  hours.     (1908). 

Architecture  (Gothic  and  Renaissance),  three  hours. 
(1907). 

Spring  Term:  Painting,  three  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION 

PHILOSOPHY 

FIRST    YEAR 

PRESCRIBED    FOR  JUNIORS 

1  and  2.  Psychology.  This  is  a  course  in  elementary,  general 
psychology,  and  seeks  to  study  in  a  scientific  way  the  normal 
processes  of  the  human  mind.  While  the  main  stress  is  laid  upon 
descriptive,  or  structural  psychology  according  to  the  introspec- 
tive method,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  physiological, 
functional,  and  experimental  aspects  of  the  subject.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

3.  Logic.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  the  principles  and 
methods  of  valid  reasoning  and  scientific  procedure,  and  the  nature 
of  the  thought  process.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

4  and  5.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Courses  9  and  10 
in  the  Department  of  Greek.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 

ELECTIVE    FOR    SENIORS 

6.     Ethics.     In  this  course  various  phases  of  the  problems  of 
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conduct  are  considered  with  special  reference  to  theories  of  the 
moral  consciousness  and  the  moral  standard.  The  psychological 
basis  of  morality  is  first  taken  up,  and  the  questions  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  conscience  are  discussed.  The  classic  theories 
of  the  moral  standard  are  examined  as  to  their  adequacy  in  inter- 
preting the  moral  life.  In  the  light  of  the  moral  standard  thus 
revealed,  the  various  individual  and  social  virtues  are  studied,  and 
moral  development  and  progress  described.  Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7  and  8.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  leading 
philosophical  systems  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time  are 
studied  sympathetically  and  critically.  It  is  attempted  to  make 
clear  the  spirit  of  modern  philosophy,  and  to  reach  a  tenable  solu- 
tion of  the  various  philosophical  problems.  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms,  three  hours. 

EDUCATION 

The  following  courses,  arranged  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  are  offered  for  those  intending 
to  teach  after  graduating  from  college.  Satisfactory  completion 
of  these  seven  courses  will  entitle  the  student,  upon  graduation, 
to  receive  the  college  graduate  professional  certificate. 

FOR  JUNIORS 

1  and  2.  Courses  1  and  2  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Course  3  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND   SENIORS 

4.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Specific  Subjects.  One  of 
the  following  courses  is  required,  and  it  is  recommended  that  more 
than  one  be  taken:  Latin,  courses  9  and  13;  Greek,  course  13; 
Romance  Languages,  course  5;  Mathematics,  course  20.  Any 
other  course  for  teachers,  of  equivalent  scope,  offered  by  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  above 
list.     One  Term,  three  hours. 
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KOK   NKNIOKH 


5.  History  of  Education.  An  historical  account  of  the 
leading  typical  theories  of  education  and  of  the  unfolding  of  edu- 
cational ideas  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  times,  with  special 
reference  to  their  bearing  upon  present  educational  policy.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

6  and  7.  Principles  of  Education  and  General  Method. 
These  courses  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  growing  self  and  of  its 
adjustment  to  its  environment,  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  a 
correct  theory  of  instruction.  It  is  based  mainly  on  psychological 
and  ethical  considerations,  and  treats  such  topics  as  habit,  atten- 
tion, interest,  reasoning,  emotion,  and  apperception,  with  special 
reference  to  their  pedagogical  implications.  The  main  features 
of  the  eduational  ideal  are  made  prominent  and  the  basal  features 
of  valid  method  are  emphasized.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three 
hours. 


PRACTICAL  ETHICS 

PRESCRIBED   FOR  FRESHMEN 


1.  Practical  Ethics.  The  President  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  will  give  six  lectures  upon  the  principles  of  moral 
conduct  with  special  reference  to  Christian  Ethics  and  with  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  the  college  life. 


THEOLOGICAL  WORK 

The  following  courses  in  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open  to 
election  by  Seniors  in  the  College  under  certain  conditions. 

1.  Theological  Propedeutics.    Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

2.  Principles  of  Interpretation.     Fall  Term,  three  hours; 
Winter  Term,  four  hours;  Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

For  description  of  the  above  courses  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS 

Students  who  after  graduation  intend  to  enter  some  professional 
or  technical  school,  should  note  that  the  relation  of  many  of  the 
courses  here  offered,  to  the  work  done  in  these  schools,  is  such  that 
by  a  judicious  choice  of  electives  not  only  may  special  preparation 
be  secured,  but  in  many  cases,  credits  also  that  will  materially 
shorten  the  time  required  for  graduation  from  such  schools. 

Theology — Courses  of  study  in  the  College  are  so  arranged  that 
a  student  who  has  maintained  a  specified  standing  in  the  first  three 
years  may  reduce  his  combined  course  in  College  and  Seminary 
from  seven  to  six  years  by  the  election  of  certain  subjects  under 
the  direction  of  the  Deans. 

Law — Law  Schools  prescribe  terms  of  study  so  varied  in  sub- 
jects and  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  formal  connection 
between  the  College  and  the  Law  School.  But  ample  courses  in 
History  and  Political  Science  give  generous  preparation  for  the 
study  of  law  after  graduation. 

Medicine — The  full  four  years'  course  will  cover  approximately 
the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  pending  arrangements  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
will  probably  secure  one  year's  credit  upon  the  course  of  the 
Medical  Schools. 

Engineering — The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  courses 
in  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  and  Freehand  Drawing  and  Lettering, 
in  Land  and  Topographical  Surveying  and  Plotting,  in  Engineer- 
ing and  Railroading,  and  in  Descriptive  Geometry.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  offers  a  course  in  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering. 
These  courses  taken  with  the  regular  work  of  the  Departments 
will  secure  credit  approximately  for  two  years  of  work  in  schools 
of  Engineering. 

Teaching — The  course  in  Education  entitles  the  graduate  to 
the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate  awarded  by  the 
Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


FALL  TBRM 

I  (8)  Latin*  1, 
q  I  8)  Greek  1, 
■•     s  (8)  German  1, 

I  (3)  French  1, 
(8)  Rhetoric  I, 
1 1)  Mathematics  l. 

I  Practical  Ethics 

<,  Hygiene  1, 

[Gymnastics. 


(1) 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 


WINTER  TERM 


(9) 


(3)  Latin  2, 
(3)  Greek  2, 
(3)  German  1, 
(3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(4)  Mathematics  2, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SPRING  TERM 

f  (3)  Latin  3, 
I  (3)  Greek  3, 
)  (3)  German  1, 
I  (3)  French  1, 
Rhetoric  1, 
(4)  Mathematics  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


(9) 

(3) 


f(3)  Latin  4, 
(3)   ■(  (3)  Greek  4. 

1(3)  Mathematics  4,  7, 

( (3)  German  2, 

I  (3)  French  2, 
(3)   •{  (3)  Eng.  Literature  1, 

|  (3)  English  B. 

i  (8)  History  1, 

f(8)  Chemistry  1, 

I  (3)  Physics  1. 
(3)   <  (3)  Geology  1, 

|  (3)  Biology  1, 

I  (3)  Anatomy  2, 
(1)  Public  Speakingt  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
( 6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


SOPHOMORE   YEAR 

f  (3)  Latin  5  or  6, 

■{  (3)  Greek  5  or  6, 

U3)  Mathematics  5,  8, 

( (3)  German  2, 

|  (3)  French  3, 
(3)  {  (3)  Ens.  Literature  1, 
(3)  English  B. 

I  (3)  History  2, 

( (3)  Chemistry  1, 

|  (3)  Physics  1, 

■{  (3)  Geology  1, 
(3;  Biology  1, 

1(3)  Physiology  3, 
Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


(8) 


(3) 


(1) 


f(3)  Latin  7  or  8, 
(3)   <(  (3)  Greek  7  or  8, 

I  (3)  Mathematics  6,  9, 

f(3)  German  2, 

I  (3)  French  4, 
(3)   ■{  (3)  Eng.  Lit.  1, 

|  (3)  English  B, 

1(3)  History  3, 

f  (3)  Chemistry  1, 

I  (3)  Physics  1, 
(3)   {  (3)  Geology  1, 

|  (3)  Biology  1, 

{  (3)  Physiology  3, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


(3)  Psvchology  1, 
(12)  Electives J. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

(3)  Psychology  2, 
(12)  Electives. 

SENIOR  YEAR 


(15)  Electives. 


Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15  hours  each  term. 
Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  61. 

*The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  numeral 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  of  the  department  statement.  When 
students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will  be 
substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun 
in  the  same  year. 

tPublic  Speaking  is  a  free  elective  (not  included  in  any  group),  and  may  be  taken  as 
an  extra  hour  by  those  students  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work. 

Jin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  Year,  a  total  of  138  term  hours  of  work 
( including  Sophomore  Gymnastics  and  Junior  Psychology)  is  required  for  a  degree.  No 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  in  more  than  five  subjects  at  the  same  time,  or 
more  than  two  courses  in  any  single  department  at  the  same  time  (j.  e.,  six  hours  in  the 
Sophomore  Year  for  engineering  students  or  seven  hours  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Years). 

No  subject,  except  Psychology  and  History  of  Art,  may  be  counted  towards  a  degree, 
unless  it  has  been  pursued  in  College  for  at  least  one  year. 
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FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


FALL   TRRM 

WINTER   TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

f  (3)  Latin*  I, 
<  (3)  German  1, 
[(3)   French  1, 

f  (3)   Latin  2, 

[  (3)  Latin  3, 

(6) 

(6)   \  (3)  German  1, 

(6)    \  (3)  German  1, 
I  (3)  French  1. 

1(3)  French  1. 

(3) 

Rhetoric  1, 

(3)   Rhetoric  1, 

(3)   Rhetoric  1. 

(4) 

Mathematics  la, 

(4)   Mathematics  2a, 

(4)  Mathematics  3a. 

(3) 

Chemistry  1, 

(3)  Chemistry  1, 

(3)  Chemistry  1, 

f  Practical  Ethics  1, 

(1)  Gymnastics. 

(1)  Gymnastics. 

(1) 

•j  Hygiene  1, 
I  Gymnastics. 

\  (3)  Math.  4  or  7, 

")  (3)  Physics  1, 

f  (3)  German  2, 

I  (3)  French  2, 

{  (3)  Eng.  Literature  1, 
(3)   English  B, 

((3)   History  1, 

f  (3)  Chemistry  2,  3, 

]  (3)  Geology  1, 

)  (3)  Biology  1, 

I  (3)  Anatomy  2, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  lisl 


(8) 


(3) 


(3) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

J  (3)  Math.  5  or  8, 

/  (3)  Physics  1, 

f  (3)  German  2, 

I  (3)  French  3, 

<  (3)  Eng.  Literature  1, 

|  (3)   English  B, 

[  (3)  History  2, 

f  (3)  Chemistry  2,  3, 

!  (3)  Geology  1, 

)  (3)  Biology  1, 

t  (3)  Physiology  3, 

Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


(3.) 


(3) 


(3) 


(1) 


J  (3)  Math.  6  or  9, 

/  (3)  Physics  1, 

|  (3)  German  2, 
(3)   French  4, 

\  (3)  Eng.  Lit   1, 
(3)  English  B, 

1  (3)  History  3, 

f(3)  Chemistry  2,  3, 

'  (3)  Geology  1, 
(3)  Biology  1, 
(3)  Physiology  3, 
ublic  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(1) 


(3)  Psychology  1, 
(12)  Electives.J 


JUNIOR   YEAR 

(3)  Psychology  2, 
(12)  Electives. 


(15)  Electives. 


SENIOR   YEAR 
Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15  hours  each  term. 
Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  61. 


*The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  numera 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  When 
students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will  be 
substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun 
in  the  same  year. 

tPublic  Speaking  is  a  free  elective  (not  included  in  any  group),  and  may  be  taken 
as  an  extra  hour  by  those  students  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work. 

Jin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  Year,  a  total  of  138  term  hours  of  work 
(including  Sophomore  Gymnastics  and  Junior  Psychology)  is  required  for  a  degree.  No 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  in  more  than  five  subjects  at  the  same  time,  or 
more  than  two  courses  in  any  single  department  at  the  same  time  (».  e.,  six  hours  in  the 
Sophomore  Year  for  engineering  students,  or  seven  hours  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years). 

No  subject,  except  Psychology  and  the  History  of  Art,  may  be  counted  toward  a  de- 
gree, unless  it  has  been  pursued  iu  College  for  at  least  one  year. 
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LIST  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

The  numeral  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.    Sophomore 

eleotives  are  open  to  .J  uniors  and  Seniors,  and  Junior  elect!  V68  are  open  to  Seniors  wlien 

the  schedule  permits. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


PALL  TBRM 


WINTER  TERM 


SPRINO  TERM 


Latin  9  or  10, 
Greek  9  or  12,  15, 
Semitic  Languages  i, 
German  3, 

Romance  Lang.  5or6, 
English  Literature  3, 
Anu'lo-Saxon  5, 
Rhetoric  4, 

Mathematics  10,  13,  U 
Chemistry  2.  3.  4, 
Mineralogy  1, 
Physics  2, "3.  4, 


Geology  2,  3a. 
Biology  2a,  2b,  3a, 
History  4, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  1,  4, 
Economics  1,  4,7, 


•-1A. 


Latin  11, 

Greek  10,  15, 
2,  3,       Semitic  Languages  1,  5, 

German  4, 
9  or  10,  Romance  Lang.  3,  7,  9  or  10, 

English  Literature  3, 

Anglo-Saxon  5, 

Rhetoric  4, 
,  18, 19,  Mathematics  11,  14,  16,  18.  20, 

Chemistry  2,  3,  4, 

M  ineralogy  1, 

Physics  2,  3,  4. 

Geology  2,  3a.  4, 
Biology  2a,  2b,  3a.  3*, 
History  5, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  2,  5, 
Economics  2,  7, 


Latin  12  or  13, 

Greek  11  or  13,  15, 

Semitic  Languages  1,4, 

German  5, 

Romance  Lang.  4,  8,  9  or  10, 

English  Literatures, 

Anglo-Saxon  5, 

Rhetoric  4, 

Math.  12,  15,  17,21, 

Chemistry  2,  3,  4, 

Mineralogy  2, 

Physics  2,  4, 

Astronomy, 

Geology  2.  '6b,  3c, 

Biology  2a,  2b,  3a,  3*, 

History  6, 

History  of  Art, 

Philosophy  3, 

Economics  3,  6. 


SENIOR  YEAR 


German  6  or  7,  11, 
English  Literature  3,  4, 
Middle  English  6, 
Chemistry  4,  5, 
History  4, 
Political  Science  1, 
Sociology  1, 
Philosophy  6, 
Education  5, 
Propaedeutics, 
Interpretation. 


German  8,  9,  12, 
English  Literature  3,  4, 
Middle  English  6, 
Chemistry  4,  5, 
History  5, 

Political  Science  2,  5, 
Sociology  2, 
Philosophy  7, 
Education  6, 

Interpretation. 


German  10, 

English  Literature  3,  4, 

Middle  English  6,3, 

Chemistry  4,  5,  6, 

History  6, 

Political  Science  3,  4, 

Sociology  3, 

Philosophy  8, 

Education  7, 

Interpretation. 


GRADUATE  WORK 


I.     MASTERS'  DEGREES 

Under  the  conditions  specified  below  the  University  Faculty- 
will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of 
Science  candidates  who  have  received  the  corresponding  Bache- 
lor's degree  and  who  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced 
non-professional  study  equivalent  to  an  additional  year  of  college 
work.  Candidates  for  the  Masters'  degrees,  however,  will  be  re- 
ceived only  in  departments  that  shall  approve  graduate  work  under 
their  direction.  They  cannot  be  allowed  full  liberty  of  selection 
within  the  field  of  a  given  department,  but  will  he  limited  to  such 
work  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  suit  the  convenience  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge.  All  graduate  courses  will  consist  of  a  major  and 
a  minor  subject,  to  be  taken  in  different  but  related  departments. 
Satisfactory  examinations  must  be  passed  in  these  studies,  and  a 
thesis  must  be  presented  on  some  topic  within  the  field  of  the 
major  subject.  Every  application  for  graduate  courses  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  together  with  a 
sufficiently  detailed  statement  of  the  plan  of  the  courses  proposed. 
This  committee  will  have  power  to  grant  or  deny  any  petition  for 
admission  to  graduate  work.  Final  examinations  for  Masters' 
degrees  will  be  given  before  one  or  more  members  of  this  com- 
mittee in  addition  to  the  examining  officer,  and  the  granting  of 
the  degree  will  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
including  the  officers  conducting  the  courses. 

Graduates  of  any  approved  college  who  have  received  the  cor- 
responding Bachelor's  degree  may  be  admitted  to  a  course  for  a 
Master's  degree  in  residence.  The  plan  of  study  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  before  the  course  is 
undertaken;  the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December  1,  and  the 
thesis  itself  by  May  15  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  take  the  degree.     Graduates  giving  their  full  time  to 
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the  work  may  bo  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year  of 
study.  Graduates  giving  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work 
will  not  be  recommended  under  two  years.  In  either  case,  the 
candidate  must  pursue  graduate  study  in  residence  during  at  least 
three  terms.  A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  The  degree  must  be  taken  within  three  years 
after  enrollment  for  the  course  unless  the  time  is  extended  by 
special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  residence  will  pay  the  amount  of  the  regular  undergraduate 
tuition  including  general  college  fees  plus  any  laboratory  or  other 
department  charges  that  may  be  involved  by  the  course  taken. 
Under  present  conditions  this  will  make  the  regular  charges  about 
twenty-five  dollars  a  term  for  three  terms,  but  this  amount  would 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  any  extension  of  the  course  beyond 
the  ordinary  one  year  period. 

Graduates  of  this  College  of  not  less  than  three  years'  standing 
whose  career  since  graduation  gives  clear  evidence  of  earnest  and 
successful  effort  toward  intellectual  development  will  be  allowed 
to  undertake  in  absentia  a  course  leading  to  a  Master's  degree. 
Every  application  for  this  privilege  must  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  statement  as  to  the  applicant's  educa- 
tional record  and  development  since  graduation.  Each  case  will 
be  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work,  and 
it  is  intended  that  no  applicant  shall  be  accepted  unless  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  he  is  exceptionally  deserving  of  recognition  and  that 
he  is  likely  to  pursue  faithfully  and  successfully  a  course  of  inde- 
pendent advanced  study.  This  course  will  be  similar  to  that 
required  of  a  candidate  in  residence,  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulatons  as  to  examinations,  thesis,  etc.  Candidates  suc- 
cessfully completing  such  a  course  may  be  recommended  for  the 
Master's  degree  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  application. 
Examinations  will  be  at  least  partly  oral  and  must  be  taken  in 
Hamilton  before  a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  as  in  the  case  of 
residence  courses.  The  degree  must  be  taken  within  three  years 
after  enrollment  for  the  course  unless  the  time  is  extended  by 
special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Candidates  for  the  degree  in  ab- 
sentia will  pay  the  amount  of  the  regular  undergraduate  tuition 
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not  including  general  college  fees.  Under  present  conditions  this 
will  make  the  regular  charges  amount  to  twenty  dollars  a  term  for 
six  terms,  but  this  amount  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
any  extension  of  the  course  beyond  the  regular  two  year  period. 

The  Master's  degree  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  this  Col- 
lege who  have  spent  one  year  in  residence  at  any  academic  or 
scientific  institution  engaged  in  non-professional  study  and  who, 
having  been  registered  at  Colgate  University,  for  the  degree  not 
less  than  one  college  year,  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  regarding 
courses  of  study,  examination,  and  thesis,  specified  for  the  degree 
in  residence.  No  work,  however,  will  be  thus  registered  if  it  is  to 
be  used  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  for  a  degree  elsewhere. 

Under  the  above  regulations  the  University  Faculty  will  recom- 
mend for  a  Master's  degree  any  student  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary who  already  possesses  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree, 
who  shall  so  arrange  his  work  in  the  Seminary  as  to  provide  for  a 
satisfactory  major  subject,  equivalent  to  ten  hours  a  week  for  one 
year,  and  a  satisfactory  minor  subject  equivalent  to  five  hours  a 
week  for  one  year,  and  who  shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis 
within  the  range  of  the  major  subject.  There  are  here  specified 
certain  Seminary  courses  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  major 
or  minor  subjects,  and  also  certain  College  courses,  which  may  be 
included  by  the  student  in  his  Seminary  course  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  basis  for  minor  subjects: 

MAJOR  SUBJECTS 
Hebrew  Literature, 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Old  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 
Hellenistic  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 
Biblical  Literature. 

MINOR   SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  above  major  subjects  except  Biblical  Literature, 
New  Testament  Literature  in  Greek, 
History  and  Theology, 
Theology, 
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History  (open  only  bo  students  who  have  had  at  least  fifteen 
term  hours  of  College  History  in  addition  to  the  required  work  in 
History  in  the  Seminary), 

English  Literature, 

Greek  Literature, 

Latin  Literature, 

French  Literature, 

German  Literature, 

Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

The  last  six  of  the  minor  subjects  are  taken  from  the  College 
curriculum,  the  others  from  the  Seminary  curriculum. 

II.     DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  candidates  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  after  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory  course  of  study, 
or  have  received  any  other  Bachelor  degree  which  represents  a 
four  years'  course  of  collegiate  study  equivalent  as  a  training  for 
theological  study  to  the  course  usually  pursued  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  shall  have  pursued  the  Full  Course  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  including  an  approved  scheme  of  elec- 
tives  for  the  Middle  and  Senior  Years,  and  shall  have  presented  a 
thesis  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words,  approved  by  the 
Theological  Faculty.  A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in 
the  University  Library.  The  University  Faculty  will  not  recom- 
mend the  conferring  of  this  degree  for  work  done  in  absentia. 

By  electing  during  the  Senior  Year  in  College  the  course  in 
Hebrew,  as  specified  on  page  30  of  this  catalogue,  and  the  courses 
in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  Interpretation, 
as  specified  on  page  57,  and  by  taking  extra  work  during  two  years 
in  the  Seminary,  the  student  will  find  it  possible  under  certain 
conditions  to  complete  his  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
courses  in  six  years.  The  courses  in  Theological  Propaedeutics 
and  in  Principles  of  Interpretation  are  open  only  to  students  for 
the  ministry  who  are  proposing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan 
and  who  have  maintained  an  average  standing  of  A  for  the  first 
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three  years  of  the  College  course.  Students  may  take  these  courses 
only  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  upon  writ- 
ten approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty.  Extra  work 
in  the  Seminary  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  case  of  students  who 
have  maintained  a  standing  of  A  for  the  College  course. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  practical  bearing  of  this  plan  on 
the  matter  of  advanced  degrees  for  students  in  the  Theological 
Seminary. 

Students  who  present  eight  year  hours  of  Seminary  work,  viz., 
the  courses  in  Hebrew,  Theological  Propaedeutics,  and  Principles 
of  Interpretation,  upon  entering  the  Seminary  can  arrange  their 
work  so  as  to  secure  either  the  Master's  degree  or  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  two  years  after  graduation  from  College 
and  can  also  at  the  same  time  be  graduated  from  the  Seminary 
course. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  four  year 
hours,  viz.,  the  course  in  Hebrew,  can  so  arrange  their  work  as  to 
secure  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  after  graduation  from 
College,  but  will  not  be  able  within  that  time  to  complete  their 
work  either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  or  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  Seminary. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  no  Seminary 
work  previously  accomplished  and  who  therefore  must  spend  three 
years  in  taking  the  Seminary  course  will  not  be  able  to  secure  any 
degree  in  two  years  after  graduation  from  College  but  may  secure 
either  the  Master's  degree  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  at  the  time  of  their  graduation  from 
the  Seminary. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  receive  both  the  Master's 
degree  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  two 
years  after  graduation  from  College. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  two  degrees  shall  be  granted  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year;  but  the  student  may  complete  his  regular 
work  for  the  two  degrees  within  the  three  years,  may  write  one  of 
the  theses  and  receive  the  corresponding  degree  at  the  end  of  the 
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third  year,  may  prepare  the  second  thesis  in  absentia  during  the 
following  year  and  receive  the  second  degree  at  the  Commence- 
ment following  the  presentation  of  the  second  thesis. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  departments  of 
the  University.  For  the  special  use  of  the  students  there  stand 
regularly  in  the  reading  room  from  two  to  three  thousand  volumes, 
which  are  in  part  especially  selected  each  term  by  the  instructors 
to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  their  classes.  In  addition  free  access 
to  the  stack  room  and  consultation  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  are 
allowed,  and  liberal  privileges  are  permitted  to  students  in  taking 
out  books  for  use  in  their  rooms.  It  is  the  aim  to  secure,  in  addi- 
tion to  books  suited  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  students,  works  that 
may  serve  as  original  sources  of  information  for  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  in  their  personal  investigations  and  also  for  such  stu- 
dents as  may  be  doing  advanced  work  in  any  department. 

The  Library  is  open  both  for  consultation  and  the  drawing  of 
books  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon,  except 
on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  forenoon.  It  is  also  open  regularly 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday.  The 
reading  room,  open  during  the  same  hours,  is  well  supplied  with 
all  the  most  important  reviews,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  Stu- 
dents in  all  departments  are  encouraged  to  use  the  Library  and 
reading  room  for  all  helpful  purposes,  and  are  furnished  all  needed 
assistance  in  their  work. 

The  Library  now  contains  over  forty  thousand  bound  volumes, 
and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the  income  of 
the  library  fund  which  amounts  to  $25,000  and  of  considerable 
amounts  received  from  other  sources. 

GIFTS 

In  addition  to  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Carnegie  Institution,  all  of 
which  are  regularly  received,  the  following  gifts  recently  received 
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deserve  special  mention:  From  Professor  W.  N.  Clarke,  15  vol- 
umes; from  Joseph  F.  Smith,  14  volumes;  from  Professor  John 
Greene,  Rev.  A.  Tilden  ('53),  State  of  Massachusetts,  University 
of  Chicago  (Decennial  Publications,  first  series),  each  10  volumes; 
from  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  S.  J.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  Joseph  S.Ken- 
nard,  D.  C.  L.,  each  7  volumes;  from  Professor  Anderson,  Pro- 
fessor Estes,  Charles  H.  Price,  each  6  volumes;  from  Professor 
Brigham,  E.  J.  Hatch,  W.  Hendrick,  080),  Rev.  S.  S.  Huse,  ('98), 
Professor  J.  F.  McGregory,  each  3  volumes;  from  Edward  D. 
Adams,  George  D.  Brooks,  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Grout,  LL. 
D.,  084),  Iowa  Geological  Survey,  Jeiferson  Physical  Laboratory, 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  Rev.  D.  S.  Thomas,  each  2  vol- 
umes; and  one  volume  each  from  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  Edwin 
Swift  Balch,  Professor  G.  R.  Berry,  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  Miss 
Mary  Colgate,  Rev.  James  Chrystal,  M.  A.,  N.  H.  Darton,  Sir  J. 
William  Dawson,  F.  R.  S.,  the  Derrick  Publishing  Company,  T. 
H.  Fanell,  M.  D.,  The  Honorable  R.  J.  Fish,  Z.  Grenell,  D.  D., 
062),  L.  O.  Grenelle  047),  Rev.  L.  B.  Hartman,  D.  D.,  Edgar  P. 
Holdridge,  Mrs.  Mary  McMahon  Honan,  Rev.  Jesse  A.  Hungate, 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society,  Rev.  C.  H.  Mattoon,  President 
Merrill,  Miss  Kate  Merrill,  Professor  R.  W.  Moore,  Fred  W. 
Reed,  Professor  A.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Roy  B.  Smith,  Rev.  Jacob 
Speicher,  Theodore  R.  Timby,  LL.  D.,  Professor  U.  G.  Weatherly, 
Ph.  D.,  090),  Madame  Golstopiatow;  also  from  friends  of  Mr. 
John  Miller,  1  volume;  and  from  friends  of  the  late  George  Grif- 
fith, A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  a  memorial  volume. 

Among  the  special  collections  in  the  Library  may  be  mentioned: 
(1)  the  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes,  especially  rich  in  works  on  art,  a  separate  room 
in  the  building  being  now  exclusively  devoted  to  such  works;  (2) 
the  William  Ward  Memorial,  consisting  of  encyclopedias  and  other 
works  of  reference;  (3)  the  Isaac  Davis  fund,  consisting  of  works 
on  baptism,  and  also  of  works  by  Baptist  authors  on  any  topic;  (4) 
the  collection  which  once  formed  the  library  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  (5)  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  T.  J. 
Conant,  D.  D. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Sam- 
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uel  Colgate,  numbering  already  more  than  sixty  thousand  pamph- 
lets and  bound  volumes,  constitutes  a  library  in  itself.  It  is 
carefully  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  rooms  set  apart  for  it  in 
the  Colgate  Library.  It  consists  of  annual  reports,  catalogues, 
historical  addresses  and  sermons  and  historical  sketches  of  local 
churches,  besides  many  valuable  books  relating  to  Baptist  his- 
tory. No  pains  or  expense  was  spared  by  Mr.  Colgate  to  make 
this  collection  as  complete  as  possible  during  his*  lifetime;  and  as 
generous  provision  was  made  by  him  for  its  maintenance  and 
enlargement,  its  value  is  constantly  increasing.  An  explanatory 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Librarian. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains  the  fol- 
lowing collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the  north- 
ern United  States. 

The  zoological  collections,  including  alcoholic  specimens,  chiefly 
collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks;  the  conchological 
collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species;  an  excellent  dis- 
play of  corals;  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  birds  of 
Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North  America,  secured  for  the 
University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore,  supplemented  by  the 
Greene-Smith  collection  lately  presented  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith 
of  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

The  T.  J.  Welch  collection  of  oils,  a  very  complete  and  valuable 
collection  illustrative  of  the  petroleum  industry.  It  includes  nearly 
two  hundred  samples  of  crude  oil,  and  a  variety  of  refined  products, 
with  models  of  plants  and  apparatus. 

A  class-room  collection  of  several  hundred  specimens  of  typical 
fossils,  rocks,  and  minerals  has  been  arranged  in  the  geological 
lecture  room.  These  include  the  Educational  Series  of  Rocks, 
presented  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  There  is  also 
included  a  set  of  Zittel's  and  other  charts,  a  lantern,  and  a  large 
collection  of  slides. 
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A  valuable  outfit  of  microscopic  and  other  apparatus  for  biolog- 
ical study  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the  class  of  1889  of 
this  University.  Important  additions  of  apparatus  and  furniture 
have  since  been  made.  The  equipment  includes  microscopes, 
microtomes,  reagents,  as  well  as  slides  and  preparations  for  illus- 
trative purposes. 

The  geological  rooms  in  Lathrop  Hall  contain  a  large  and  in- 
creasing collection  of  topographic  and  geological  maps  and  models 
for  use  in  the  physiographic  courses.  This  collection  also  includes 
several  hundred  carefully  selected  photographs. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  present  site  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by  the 
gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  by  Samuel 
Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been  made  until  now 
the  University  grounds  include  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  are 
included  in  the  Campus  proper. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  of  Hamilton,  within  whose 
limits  the  grounds  are  situated,  is  pleasantly  diversified  by  valley 
and  hill,  and  constitutes  an  environment  of  much  natural  beauty. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  conducts  the 
improvements  upon  the  campus,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It  was 
used  for  many  years  as  a  dormitory  and  more  lately  for  the  depart- 
ments of  geology  and  biology.  These  have  now  been  removed  to 
the  new  Lathrop  Hall.  West  College  will  soon  be  equipped  as  a 
modern  dormitory.  Already  a  new  Social  Room  has  been  created 
and  handsomely  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  Portions 
of  it  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  dormitory. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1860  by  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.     It  is  known  in  the  Univer- 
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sity  records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  friends,  and  contains  the 
college  chapel,  ten  lecture  rooms,  and  several  other  rooms. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of  the  late 
President  Dodge,  the  late  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York.  It  was  built  in  1884.  In  the 
summer  of  the  present  year,  1906,  the  building  has  been  doubled 
in  size  by  the  gift  of  $20,000.00  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  supple- 
mented by  an  equal  sum  raised  by  subscription  for  the  further 
endowment  of  the  department.  Thus  enlarged  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  is  a  thoroughly  modern  building  effectively  equipped  for 
the  teaching  of  Chemistry.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  laboratory  for 
Organic  Chemistry;  on  the  entrance  floor,  a  large  laboratory  for 
Quantitative  work,  and  the  largest  space  of  all  is  given  to  Quali- 
tative Chemistry.  There  are  private  laboratories,  a  lecture  room, 
instructors'  offices,  combustion  rooms  and  other  conveniences. 

Lathrop  Hall.  This  is  a  new  building,  used  for  the  first  time 
in  the  present  year.  The  building  is  for  the  Departments  of 
Physics,  Geology  and  Biology.  Ample  lecture  rooms,  laboratories, 
and  apparatus  rooms  are  contained  in  the  building,  and  a  spacious 
museum  occupies  the  center  of  the  two  upper  floors  for  the  numer- 
ous collections  of  the  University.  The  building  is  built  of  stone 
quarried  on  the  grounds  of  the  University,  trimmed  with  Indiana 
limestone,  and  is  four  stories  in  height.  The  total  expense  of  its 
erection,  including  the  plants  for  heating,  lighting  and  plumbing, 
is  about  $90,000.00.  This  new  building  affords  every  opportunity 
for  the  work  of  the  Departments  for  which  it  is  purposed,  and 
will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  University. 

The  Colgate  Library.  This  building  was  erected  and  fur- 
nished as  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate.  It  is  fire-proof,  and 
has  ample  facilities  for  library  work.  It  contains,  besides  the 
offices  and  work  room  of  the  library,  two  large  stack  rooms  with  a 
capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  University,  a 
spacious  reading  and  consulting  room,  three  seminary  rooms, 
rooms  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  and  the  offices  of  the 
President,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  Registrar.     Besides 
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the  library  this  building  contains  the  Stedman   Memorial  Collec- 
tion of  casts  illustrating  ancient  art. 

THE  GYMNASIUM  was  built  in  1893.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
main  hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  elliptical  running  track 
suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply  lighted  by  a  large 
skylight  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  in  addition  to  the  windows  at 
the  sides.  The  Director's  offices,  the  sparring,  fencing,  and  bicycle 
rooms,  and  batting  cage  are  also  on  this  floor.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  the  locker  room,  containing  accommodations  for  four  hun- 
dred students.  Adjoining  this  on  one  side  are  tile-lined  bath 
rooms,  and  a  swimming  tank  fifteen  by  forty  feet;  and  on  the  other 
side,  a  well  equipped  bowling  alley.  On  the  floor  above  the  main 
hall  are  trophy  and  lecture  rooms,  and  also  a  visitors'  gallery  over- 
looking the  exercise  room  and  running  track.  This  building  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  approved  apparatus. 

Whitnall  Field.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  0. 
Whitnall,  of  Syracuse,  a  new  athletic  field  has  been  constructed  on 
the  University  campus  near  the  gymnasium,  which  contains  a  quar- 
ter-mile elliptical  running  track,  a  straight  track  of  two-hundred 
and  twenty  yards,  football  and  baseball  grounds,  tennis  courts, 
and  grand  stand. 

STUDENTS'  EXPENSES 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  moderate.  Tuition  is 
fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most  eastern  institutions, 
while  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  the  dormitories,  the  fraternity 
houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  village  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Board  is  also  low.  Moreover,  to  aid  worthy  and  capable  students, 
numerous  scholarships  are  provided  by  the  University;  students 
for  the  ministry  may  receive  assistance  from  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  intended  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, that  no  diligent,  worthy  student  shall  leave  the  institution 
for  lack  of  means.  The  friends  of  the  institution  have  made  noble 
provision  for  this  purpose,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  University  make 
imperative  the  need  of  further  provision  in  aid  of  promising 
students.     It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in  higher  education 
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will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other  general  scholarships, 
applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  University  to  the  assistance  of 
worthy  and  capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses: 

Matriculation  fee,  payable  on  entering  the  College,  $  5  00 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance.     No 

deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the  student  enters 

a  lower  class: 

Tuition, .  $20  00 

Incidental  Fee, 4  00 

Room  rent: 

Inside  room, 3  50 

Corner  room, 5  00 

To  a  student  rooming  alone  the  rent  is  $7  00 
or  $10  00. 
General  athletics: 

Fall  Term, 2  00 

Winter  Term, 1  00 

Spring  Term, 2  00 

Use  of  gymnasium,  per  term, 1  00 

Laboratory  Fees.     For  students  taking  Analytical 
Chemistry : 
Course  1,  (Spring  Term)         ....  3  00 

Course  2,  for  each  Laboratory  term  hour,  1  50 

Courses  3,  4,     "  "  "        "  "  2  00 

Courses  5,  6,      "  "  "        "  "         2  50 

These  fees  cover  the  expense  of  common  chemicals,  gas,  and 
the  use  of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  In  addition,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  make  a  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  each  course 
to  cover  breakage.  This  deposit  is  $3.00  for  Course  1,  $5.00  for 
Course  2,  $7.00  for  Courses  3  or  4,  and  $10.00  for  Courses  5  or 
6.  Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  Course  will  be  returned. 
For  students  taking  Course  3  in  Physics,  each 

Laboratory  term  hour,     .        .         .         .  $  1  00 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Biology,  Course  1.    Fall 
term  $3.00;  Winter  term  $2.00;  Spring  term  $2.00. 
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Course  2.    Fall'term   $3.00;~Winter  term   $2.00;  Spring 
fcerm  $2.00. 

Course  3.     Each  term  $3.00. 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Geology,  Course  2.     Fall 
term  $2.00;  Winter  term  $1.00;  Spring  term  $2.00. 

Course  3a $1  00 

Course  36 1  00 

Course  3c 3  00 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3.00  a  week. 
In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  The  cost  of 
board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  week. 
Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms.  The 
care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholarships; 

The  Trevor  Scholarships.  A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given  by 
the  late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty  scholar- 
ships for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States.  "Soldiers,  or  their  orphan  sons,  or  sons  not 
orphans,  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for  support— and  in  this 
order  of  preference — shall  have  the  benefit  of  these  scholarships." 
These  scholarships  at  present  pay  $90  a  year  to  each  recipient  in 
the  College  and  a  smaller  sum  to  students  in  the  Academy.  The 
College  scholarships  on  this  foundation  are  twenty  in  number. 

Other  funds  to  maintain  scholarships  have  been  given  as  follows: 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  established  by  Hervey  Edwards, 
of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  established  by  William  M. 
Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer,  class 
of  1849,  of  Athens,  N.  Y. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  established  by  William  Coolidge, 
of  Madison,  N.  Y. 
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The  Phillips  Scholarship,  established  by  Thomas  Phillips,  of 
New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  established  by  Benjamin  Crissey, 
of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  established  by 
Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  established  by  Thomas  B.  Peddie, 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  established  by 
Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  established 
by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Harriet  King  Davis  Scholarship,  established  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  King  Davis,  of  Wahoo,  Neb. 

The  James  E.  Kimball  Scholarship,  established  by  James  E. 
Kimball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Taylor  Scholarships,  established  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Taylor,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Simmons  Scholarships,  for  ministerial  students,  given  by 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Simmons,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  designed  for  young  men  of 
character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Written  application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study  and 
means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor  Schol- 
arships should  also  state  the  military  service  on  account  of  which 
the  scholarship  is  asked. 

THE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the  course  of  study. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  made  to  the  society  for 
this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a  number  of  scholarships,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  Christian  ministry. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  conditions 
of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed  to  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Education  Society,  H.  S.  Lloyd,  D.  D., 
Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Attendance  is  required  upon  the  exercises  of  the  College  Chapel. 
These  are  conducted  by  the  President  and  the  worship  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  brief  address. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  the  village  of  Hamilton  is  the  home 
Church  of  the  University  and  all  students  are  welcomed  to  its 
services  free  of  charge.  The  social  meetings  are  attended  and 
participated  in  by  students  as  well  as  instructors.  Other  churches 
in  the  village,  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Roman 
Catholic,  cordially  welcome  students. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  devoted 
to  the  sustaining  and  extension  of  religious  life  among  the  stu- 
dents. It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  classes,  a  workers' 
training  class  and  seeks  in  many  ways,  religious  and  practical,  to 
be  useful  to  the  students.  In  connection  with  the  Registrar  it 
gives  aid  in  finding  suitable  rooms,  board,  and  work  for  all  who 
desire.  At  intervals  through  the  year,  public  addresses  of  inter- 
est and  value  are  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association. 
The  religious  life  of  the  College  is  also  greatly  aided  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  Volunteer  Band  meets  with  the  members  of  the  Semi- 
nary Band.  Students  are  invited  to  subscribe  annually  to  the 
"Briggs  Fund,"  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  a  former  stu- 
dent, now  a  missionary  on  the  field.  The  society  conducts  corre- 
spondence with  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  and  addresses  are 
delivered  before  it  by  returned  missionaries  on  practical  topics 
connected  with  their  experience  and  work. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  athletic  purposes,  and  all 
proper  encouragement  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of  athletic 
sports.  Athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation to  which  all  students  belong.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  association,  called  the  Athletic  Advisory  Board,  consists  of 
members  from  the  Faculty,  alumni,  and  under-graduate  body. 
The  association  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Intercollegi- 
ate Athletic  Union.  Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  concern- 
ing the  Whitnall  Field  on  page  73. 

In  addition  to  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Students' 
( General  )  Association  in  which  all  students  meet  together  for 
the  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  student  body,  many 
organizations  exist:  the  Glee  Club;  the  Mandolin  Club;  the  James 
Debating  Club;  Societies  for  improvement  in  connection  with 
Department  work  like  the  German  Club,  Le  Cercle  Francais, 
the  Chemistry  Club,  etc.  ;  the  Press  Club,  which  affords  actual 
work  in  correspondence  with  papers;  and  many  others.  The 
Madisonensis  is  a  college  paper  managed  and  edited  wholly  by 
students. 
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THE  DODGE  ENTRANCE  PRIZES 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge,  for 
students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  with  preparation  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek,  to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

To  the  three  students  from  the  last  preceding  graduating  class 
of  Colgate  Academy  whose  standing  during  the  academic  course 
shall  be  the  highest  among  those  who  enter  the  college,  will  be 
awarded  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of  $24,  and  a  third 
prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Freshman  Year. 
No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes  unless 
he  shall  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  for  at  least  two 
years. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize  of  $18  may  be  competed  for  by  students 
entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such  stu- 
dents from  Colgate  Academy  as  were  not  eligible  to  compete  for 
first  three  prizes.  The  examination  must  be  passed  before  the 
Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing  the  Fresh- 
man Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and  award. 

None  of  the  above  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  student 
has  reached  an  average  of  at  least  B. 

THE  KINGSFORD  DECLAMATION  PRIZES 

These  prizes  were  established. by  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford, 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Twelve  speakers  from  the  Freshman,  Sopho- 
more, and  Junior  Classes,  four  from  each  class,  are  appointed  up- 
on the  basis  of  their  record  for  the  year  in  public  speaking. 
Two  competitors  in  each  class  receive  prizes,  a  first  and  a  second, 
consisting  of  books. 

THE  BALDWIN  GREEK  PRIZES 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class  by 
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Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  Logansport,  Ind. 
The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing, 
and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  by  the  class 
in  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  It  embraces  both 
grammar  and  subject  matter.  There  is  a  first  prize  of  $18,  and  a 
second  prize  of  $12.  No  student  can  compete  unless  his  standing 
in  all  departments  averages  at  least  B.  The  award  is  made  by  a 
committee  not  connected  with  the  University.  The  next  ex- 
amination will  be  held  April  27,  1907.  The  subject  is  the  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes. 

THE  ALBERT  SMITH  SHELDON  SOPHOMORE  LATIN  PRIZES 

These  prizes  are  maintained  by  Albert  S.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  class 
of  1873,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  The  examination  is  in  writing,  and  is 
based  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  during  the 
Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  It  includes,  however, 
more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces  translation, 
grammar,  and  subject  matter.  There  is  a  first  prize  of  $25,  and 
a  second  prize  of  $15.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  unless 
his  average  standing  in  all  departments  is  at  least  B.  The  award 
is  made  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University.  The 
next  examination  will  be  held  April  13,  1907. 

THE  WILLIAM  H.  MAIN  LATIN  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  $50  and  a  second  prize  of  $25,  are 
provided  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Tousey,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
competition  consists  in  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or  brief  thesis 
on  a  prescribed  subject  in  the  field  of  secondary  Latin. 

A  student  is  eligible  as  a  competitor  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

1.  If  he  is  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  in  Course  I,  and  has  taken  not 
less  than  two  years  of  Latin  in  College. 

2.  If  he  pursues  Latin  during  the  Fall  or  Winter  Term  (or  both) 
in  the  year  of  his  competition.  Either  or  both  of  these  terms  may 
be  counted  toward  the  required  "  two  years. " 

3.  If  his  grade  in  Latin  has  not  been  lower  than  B  in  any  term. 
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1.  If  he  has  not  taken  one  of  these  prizes  in  a  previous  com- 
petition. 

5.  If  he  is  not  disqualified  under  the  general  rules  regulating 
prize  competition. 

The  subject  for  1906-1907  is  an  Introduction  to  the  Fourth 
Oration  against  Cataline. 

The  papers  ( preferably  typewritten )  must  be  submitted  not 
later  than  two  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  second  Saturday  of  the 
Spring  Term.  The  award,  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with 
Colgate  University,  will  be  made  with  special  reference  to  accura- 
cy, fullness,  conciseness,  and  literary  effectiveness. 

THE  OSBORN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES 
The  prizes,  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  L.  M. 
Osborn,  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examination,  which  is 
exclusively  in  writing  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geometry 
and  the  Calculus.  The  prizes,  three  in  number,  a  first  prize  of 
$25,  a  second  prize  of  $20,  and  a  third  prize  of  $15,  are  awarded 
by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University.  No  student 
is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes  whose  standing  in  this,  or 
whose  average  standing  in  the  other  departments,  falls  below  B. 
The  next  examination  will  be  held  June  1,  1907. 

THE  ALLEN  ESSAY  PRIZES 
Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by  George 
K.  Allen,  D.  D.,  class  of  1870,  are  awarded  on  Commencement 
Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  for  excellence  in 
English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  following  subjects 
have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen : 

1.  Simplified  English  Spelling. 

2.  Organized  Labor  in  Politics. 

3.  Thackeray  as  a  Delineator  of  Character. 

THE   LASHER  ESSAY  PRIZES 
Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by  George 
W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  class  of  1857,  are  awarded  on  Commencement 
Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  English 
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composition.     For  the  present  year  the  following  subjects  have 
been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen: 

1.  Our  Attitude  toward  South  America. 

2.  The  Railroad  in  American  Politics. 

3.  The  Poetical  Characteristics  of  Shelley  and  Keats. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lasher 
Prize  Essays: 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will  show 
broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be  signed 
with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed 
in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

3.  The  essay's  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  Librarian. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  prize  essays  be  type  written. 

THE  LAWRENCE  CHEMICAL  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  maintained  by  Mr. 
G.  0.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  The 
examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the  subjects 
of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in  courses  1-4. 
Any  student  in  this  department  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
may  compete  for  these  prizes,  provided  his  work  in  all  other  de- 
partments is  satisfactory,  and  his  average  standing  in  this  depart- 
ment is  not  below  B.  The  next  examination  will  be  held  March 
16,  1907. 

THE  JUNIOR  HISTORICAL  ORATION  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  maintained  by  Hon. 
Edward  M.  Grout,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1884,  are  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  oratory.  These  prizes 
are  governed  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
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who  has  maintained  Btanding  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may 
present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the  nine- 
teenth or  of  the  twentieth  century. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  wTith  the  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
two  thousand  words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  regulations 
for  prize  composition. 

4.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  not  more  than 
six  shall  be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  de- 
termined by  lot;  and  the  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  excellence  of 
thought  and  composition,  and  for  practical  effectiveness  rather 
than  technical  excellence  of  delivery. 

THE  EUGENE  A.  ROWLAND  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 
One  prize  of  $50  maintained  by  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  class 
of  1884,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  Public  Speaking,  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  Class.     The  regulations  of  the  competition  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may 
present  an  oration.  The  oration  must  be  presented  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Speaking  not  later  than  twelve  o'clock  (  noon )  of 
the  day  indicated  in  the  current  College  Calendar  in  the  Cata- 
logue. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the  History  of 
the  Progress  and  Development  of  the  American  People,  and  must 
be  either  biographical,  critical,  or  sociological,  in  its  character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  words;  it  must  be  signed  with  a  fictitious  name, 
and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  on  the  sealed  note 
containing  the  writer's  real  name. 
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4.  All  the  orations  presented  at  the  specified  time  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  President 
of  the  University;  and  from  the  whole  number  of  orations  thus 
referred  not  more  than  six  shall  be  selected  by  the  committee  for 
public  delivery.  The  decision  of  this  committee  shall  be  an- 
nounced within  two  weeks  after  the  orations  have  been  presented. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Friday  evening  next 
preceding  the  last  week  of  the  Fall  Term;  the  order  in  which  the 
contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall 
be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  merit  and  excellence,  both  in  com- 
position and  delivery;  the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of 
three  persons,  appointed  by  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in 
consultation  with  the  President  of  the  University. 

6.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day  of 
the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration  in  suitable  form  for  binding. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

The  class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  interest 
will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Commence- 
ment Week.     The  prizes  are  $40  and 


The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  are 
as  follows: 

Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  shall  be  open 
to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  elected  course  4 
in  debate  during  the  Senior  Year.  These  prizes  shall  be  awarded 
on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate,  there  shall  be  held 
each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speakers  for 
the  prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  debate 
during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recognition  may 
be  designated  as  a  candidate  for  the  preliminary  debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate  not  more 
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than  six  speakers  shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors  in  the 
prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  awards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

THE  LEWIS  ORATION  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  established  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W.  M. 
Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  Professor  John  James  Lewis,  LL.  D. 
On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of  $60  will  be 
awarded  without  division  before  the  close  of  the  Commencement 
exercises,  to  the  orator  who  excels  in  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  an  original  oration.  The  regulations  of  the  competition  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may 
present  an  oration. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking. 

3.  Each  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
prize  competition. 

4.  From  the  orations  presented,  not  more  than  six  shall  be 
selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  day  on  which  the  orations  shall  be  presented,  and  that 
for  the  public  contest,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  on  the  public 
contest  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall  be  awarded  on 
the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  composition  and  delivery;  and 
the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  three  persons  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University. 

7.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  is  held,  the 
Committee  of  Award  shall  write  their  decision,  enclose  it  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  President   of  the 
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University,  who  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  award  of  prizes  on 
Commencement  Day,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  break  the 
seal,  and  announce  the  award. 

8.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file  with 
the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day  of  the 
contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration,  in  suitable  form  for  binding. 


REGULATIONS 


No  student  will  be  admitted  to  recitations  until  he  has  made 
out  his  list  of  studies  and  had  it  signed  by  the  Registrar. 

The  study  card  filled  out  by  the  student  and  signed  by  the  Reg- 
istrar and  by  all  Professors  to  whom  the  student  is  to  recite  during 
the  year,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  five 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  of  the  second  day  of  the  Fall  Term  Studies,  when 
thus  registered,  may  be  changed  only  by  consent  of  the  Faculty. 
Not  less  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  one  term  may  be  taken,  except 
in  the  last  term  of  the  course,  when  only  the  number  of  hours 
necessary  to  complete  the  course  will  be  required. 

All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  Except  by  special 
consent  of  the  Faculty,  the  existence  of  an  entrance  condition  after 
the  above  date  will  exclude  the  student  so  conditioned  from  all 
class  room  privileges  in  the  college  until  such  condition  shall  have 
been  removed. 

Students  admitted  with  any  deficiencies  must  devote  a  part  of 
the  Freshman  Year  to  making  up  these  deficiencies,  and  must 
take  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  Freshman  work  proper — 
the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Dean. 

No  extra  hours  will  be  allowed  in  the  Freshman  Year,  except 
to  make  up  entrance  deficiencies,  and  then  only  in  special  cases. 
No  extra  hours  for  any  purpose  (back  work  or  advanced)  will  be 
allowed  in  any  later  year  unless  the  student  has  maintained  an 
average  standing  of  B  for  the  previous  year.  The  privilege  of 
taking  extra  hours  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  if  the  student  is 
not  maintaining  a  standing  of  B.  Students  who  have  maintained 
the  requisite  standing  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the 
officers  concerned,  take  as  many  as  sixteen  hours — an  extra  hour 
in  one  of  the  three  hour  subjects  elected,  or  in  Public  Speaking. 
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More  than  sixteen  hours  will  require  special  action  of  the  Faculty. 
Regulations  concerning  extra  hours  will  apply  to  men  who  are 
making  up  back  work.  Back  work  must  regularly  be  given  the 
preference,  and  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  advanced  work 
must  be  taken.  If  extra  hours  are  allowed,  they  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree  and  may  be  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 

(Under  these  rules  students  of  high  standing  who  do  extra  work 
may  complete  the  work  for  their  degree  in  somewhat  less  than 
four  years;  on  the  other  hand  students  who  enter  with  conditions 
or  who  fail  in  college  work  will  need  more  than  four  years,  unless 
by  maintaining  a  high  standing  they  can  secure  the  privilege  of 
taking  extra  work  to  make  up  their  deficiencies.) 

Permission  to  take  extra  hours  must  be  secured  before  the 
student's  list  of  studies  is  signed  by  the  Registrar  or  before  the 
close  of  the  term  preceding  the  one  for  which  such  permission  is 
desired;  until  such  permission  has  been  received,  the  student  will 
not  be  registered  for  more  than  the  regular  number  of  hours. 

For  each  hour  of  credit  there  will  be  required  in  laboratory  work, 
field  work,  and  drawing,  at  least  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Any  student  whose  term  average  is  C  or  above  in  any  subject, 
but  who  fails  in  the  final  examination  on  that  subject  or  absents 
himself  therefrom,  will  be  entitled  to  one  more  trial  and  only  one 
on  the  final  examination,  and  failing  on  the  second  trial  will  be 
required  to  take  the  subject  again  in  class.  Any  student  whose 
term  average  falls  below  C  in  any  subject,  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  final  examination,  but  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject 
over  again  in  class.  Any  student  who  fails  to  present  himself  for 
any  special  or  term  examination,  unless  previously  excused,  will  be 
deemed  to  have  failed  to  pass  such  examination.  Any  student 
who  exceeds  the  allowed  number  of  absences  in  his  gymnasium 
work  shall  either  for  each  extra  absence  take  two  hours  or  take 
the  work  the  next  year  with  the  following  class,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Physical  Director. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  Class  will  close  one  week  before  the 
Saturday  next  preceding  Commencement;  and  all  standings  for 
the  third  term  of  members  of  the  Senior  Class  must  be  sent  to 
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the  Registrar  not  later  than  Monday  next  after  the  close  of  the 
Senior  work.  If  any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  be  delin- 
quent in  his  work  after  ten  o'clock,  p.  M.,  of  the  Saturday  before 
Commencement,  he  will  not  be  recommended  for  a  degree  before 
the  expiration  of  one  year.  No  student  who  is  delinquent  in  any 
college  work  after  the  first  Saturday  night  of  the  Spring  Term  of 
the  Senior  Year  will  be  eligible  to  any  college  appointment  as  a 
speaker. 

ABSENCES 

It  is  expected  that  no  student  will  be  absent  from  any  college 
exercise  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  order,  however,  to  pro- 
vide for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain  number  of  ab- 
sences will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  regulations. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in  any  course  during 
one  term.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from  reciting  in 
any  exercise  will  be  considered  absent.  For  each  absence  above 
one-tenth,  one-fourth  hour  will  be  deducted  from  the  credit  for 
the  term,  or  an  over-cut  examination  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  cuts  may  be  taken  at  the  following  special  examination  day,  it 
being  understood  that  if  it  is  not  then  taken,  the  credit  shall  be 
deducted.  If  absences  shall  exceed  one-fifth,  they  may  not  be  made 
up  by  examination,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty.  If  no 
absences  are  taken,  one-fourth  hour  will  be  added  to  the  credit  of 
the  term. 

No  credit  for  any  course  will  be  given  for  less  than  one  hour 
except  in  Public  Speaking. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  the  following  conces- 
sions will  be  made:  a  single  over-cut  examination  may  be  taken, 
covering  all  absences,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  term  or  on  the 
first  of  the  next,  and  all  fees  will  be  remitted  provided  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Organizations,  no  unnec- 
essary absences  have  been  taken. 

Ten  absences  from  chapel  will  be  regularly  allowed  each  term. 
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Students  who  will  have  no  occasion  to  be  on  the  hill  in  the  periods 
immediately  before  and  after  Chapel  may  receive  a  reasonable  ex- 
tension of  their  allowance  by  applying  to  the  Dean  before  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  term.  No  excuses  will  be  granted  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term  except  in  very  unusual  circumstances, 
such  as  prolonged  illness  or  prolonged  absence  from  town  for 
necessary  causes.  Absences  above  the  allowed  number  will  be 
charged  against  the  regular  allowance  of  absences  for  the  follow- 
ing term,  and  no  extension  of  the  regular  allowance  for  that  term 
will  be  granted.  If  a  student  shall  at  any  time  be  charged  with 
more  than  ten  absences  above  the  allowed  number,  he  will  be  sub- 
ject to  discipline  by  the  Faculty. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  a  term's  work  in  any 
department  by  examination  without  attendance  at  recitations, 
unless  special  permission  be  given  by  the  Faculty.  As  a  general 
rule,  such  permission  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  student  main- 
tain high  rank  in  all  departments. 

SPECIAL    EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  opportunities  for  taking  special  examinations  will  be 
offered  from  2  to  5  p.  M.,  on  alternate  Saturdays  throughout  the 
term,  the  schedule  to  be  posted  in  Alumni  Hall  by  the  special  ex- 
aminer at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

A  special  examination  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
Commencement  Day  from  2-5  P.  M. 

A  special  examination  for  Seniors  will  be  held  each  year  on  the 
second  Saturday  before  Commencement  from  2-5  P.  M. 

Fee  for  every  such  examination  $1.00. 

Any  student  must  give  the  Department  written  notice  of  his 
intention  to  make  up  work  at  any  one  of  the  appointed  dates  at 
least  one  day  before  the  date  selected  for  that  examination. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  special  appointments  may  be 
made  with  the  examining  officer  in  case  of  numerous  deficiencies 
arising  from  prolonged  absences,  or  other  causes,  the  fee  being 
$2.00  per  hour  for  each  student.     All  fees  must  be  paid  to  the 
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Treasurer  of  the  University  before  the  date  of  the  examination, 
and  the  Treasurer's  receipt  must  be  presented  to  the  examining 
officer  before  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination. 

Examinations  to  remove  entrance  conditions  will  be  conducted 
by  the  various  departments  during  the  Freshman  Year;  but  if 
allowed  to  go  over  to  the  Sophomore  Year,  they  will  come  under 
the  regulations  for  special  examinations. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  the  Students'  Association  and  with  the 
ratification  of  the  College  Faculty,  all  examinations  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  Honor  System.  The  full  Constitution  of  the 
Honor  System,  (College  Prints  No.  1)  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Term.  In  brief,  the 
Honor  System  places  each  student  upon  his  honor  as  a  gentleman 
neither  to  receive  nor  give  aid  during  an  examination  and  each 
examination  paper  is  to  bear  a  signed  statement  that  the  paper  has 
been  written  under  these  conditions.  All  cases  of  dishonesty  are 
to  be  reported  by  any  student  observing  them  to  a  Committee  of 
students  appointed  to  consider  them  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Honor  System. 

PRIZES  AND   HONORS 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  com- 
pete for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  No  student  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  contestant  directly  or  indirectly  for  any  prize  or  appoint- 
ment, unless  he  shall  be  free  from  entrance  conditions,  shall  be 
maintaining  standing  in  all  his  studies  at  the  time  of  such  recog- 
nition, and  shall  have  passed  all  examinations  prior  to  the  term  in 
which  such  recognition  is  made.  No  credit  in  class  standing  is 
given  for  prize  work.  No  student  who  has  exceeded  the  allowed 
number  of  absences  during  the  term  of  competition  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  competitor  for  any  prize. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Only  those  students  who  shall  have  taken  and  passed  the  regular 
number  of  hours  of  work  required  in  their  course,  and  who  shall 
have  no  deficiencies,  (including  entrance  conditions,)  that  are  more 
than  one  year  old,  may  be  eligible  to  active  participation  in  conduct 
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and  management  of  student  organizations.  Special  students  may 
be  eligible  to  such  participation  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of 
work  for  which  they  are  registered.  By  active  participation  in 
conduct  and  management  is  understood  the  holding  of  office  as 
manager  and  director  in  any  such  organization,  or  membership  in 
any  College  exhibiting  organization,  contesting  athletic  team,  or 
publishing  board.  No  student  will  be  eligible  to  active  participa- 
tion in  conduct  and  management  of  more  than  two  such  organiza- 
tions during  the  same  term. 

Any  club,  association,  or  team  of  students  proposing  to  give  one 
or  more  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  before  making  any  contracts 
or  engagements,  must  present  its  plans  to  the  Faculty  committee 
on  student  organizations,  who  will  be  ready  to  confer  with  the 
manager  or  other  representative  of  the  club  or  association,  and  no 
engagements  may  be  made  without  the  approval  of  this  committee. 
The  accounts  of  all  student  organizations  must  be  submitted  by 
the  treasurers  of  such  organizations  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
end  of  each  term  to  an  auditing  committee  appointed  by  the 
Faculty. 

No  student  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  be  allowed 
to  take  work  in  another  department  without  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  or  Principal  of  the  department  from  which  he  comes. 

DEGREES 

Students  pursuing  a  special  course  may,  upon  application  to  the 
President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses  which  they  have 
successfully  completed. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  or  certificate  given  unless  the  appli- 
cant shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  settled  all  college 
bills  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines  to  the  Library. 

GRADES 

The  Registrar  is  authorized,  if  requested  in  writing  so  to  do  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student,  to  send  regularly,  term  by 
term,  his  average  grade  in  each  subject  together  with  the  hours 
per  week,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  each  term.     He 
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may  also  upon  request  give  to  a  student,  or  to  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian, his  grade  in  any  subject.  The  three  passing  grades  are  to 
be  indicated  as  follows:  Grade  A,  (.)  and  upward  on  the  scale  of 
LO;  Grade  B,  8  9;  Grade  C,  6-5  to  8.  D  indicates  a  deficiency 
that  may  be  made  up.     F  indicates  failure. 


STUDENTS 


GRADUATE  STUDENT 

Asa  Malcom  Hughes  Hamilton 

SENIOR  CLASS 


Alfred  Alderman 
Daniel  John  Bloxham 
Arthur  Montrose  Cottrell 
James  Thomas  Cusick 
Edson  Scott  Farley 
Uridge  Whiffen  Ford 
Joseph  Karl  Gaylord 
Robert  Adair  Griffin 
Oscar  Guleke 
Emil  Hanke 
Charles  Francis  Hatch 
Elmer  Wilson  Johnson 
Austin  Culver  King 
Orville  Townsend  King 
Charles  Sahler  Krom 
Asa  King  Leonard 
Warren  Erskine  Lisle 
Ralph  Dimick  Montgomery 
Carleton  Chase  Murdock 
Albert  Ernest  Nichols 
Frank  Clark  Parsons 
Howard  Morton  Phipps 
Everett  Dudley  Plass 
Frederick  William  Reimherr 
Robert  McKee  Sherman 
George  Henry  Simons 
William  Lee  Soper 


A  Yonkers 

A  Derby 

A  Leonardsville 

S  Owego 

A  Oneonta 

A  Sandy  Creek 

A  Hamilton 

S  Utica 

A  Hamilton 

A  Buffalo 

A  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Bradford,  Pa. 

S  Watkins 

S  Watkins 

S  High  Falls 

S  Interlaken 

A  Troy 

A  Plymouth 

S  Cooperstown 

A  Hamilton 

S  Earlville 

A  East  Roekaway 

A  Poughkeepsie 

A  Waterford 

S  West  Rupert,  Vt. 

A  Troy 

A  Hammond 
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Wesley  Addison  Stevens 
George  Leigh  Stevenson 
David  Dudley  Stowell 
Percy  Northrup  Sturtevant 
Frank  Fuller  Sutton 
Warren  Cyril  Taylor 
George  Davis  Terry 
Arthur  Henry  Thompson 
Howard  Robert  Vose 
Ernest  Henry  Whitney 
Clayton  John  Wratten 
William  Hotchkiss  Yocum 
George  Morell  York 


S  Hamilton 

S  Angola 

A  New  York  City 

S  Albany 

S  Orange,  Pa. 

A  Jay 

S  Walden 

S  Brookfielol 

A  Owego 

S  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A  Brookfield 

S  Jackson,  Mich. 

A  New  Berlin 


JUNIOR  CLASS 


Walter  Torrey  Aiken 
Walter  Samuel  Archibald 
Lester  David  Beers 
Clarence  Dudley  Bell 
Harry  Adelbert  Bettinger 
William  Elmer  Blake 
Ralph  Decatur  Bunnell 
Frederick  Arthur  Burt 
Arthur  Banfield  Capron 
Arthur  Leman  Clark 
George  Edward  Clark 
Charles  Monroe  Cobb 
Albert  Augustine  Collings 
Orville  Clark  Cone 
William  Sylvester  Conlon 
Richard  Aloysius  Cummins 
Robert  Gillespie  Dean 
Paul  Cornell  Dunning 
Leon  Eaton  Eldridge 
Clarence  Lucius  Foster 
Edson  Almeron  Freeman 
Warren  Alonzo  Goodier 


A  Norwalk,  Conn. 

A  Rutland,  Vt. 

S  Dolgeville 

S  Portland 

A  Adams 

A  Haverhill,  Mass. 

A  Scranton,  Pa. 

S  Bennington,   Vt. 

A  Mt.  Vernon 

S  Manlius 

A  Manlius 

A  Jamestown 

A  Eaton 

A  Clymer 

S  Owego 

S  New  York  City 

A  Lowville 

S  Auburn 

S  Hamilton 

A  Hamilton 

A  Morristown,  N.  J. 

A  Hamilton 
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Students 


Melvin  Leroy  Greenfield 

A 

Rockland,  Mass. 

Maurice  Edwin  Hammond 

S 

Syracuse 

William  Rightmire  Hayden 

S 

Berkshire 

William  Lynn  Houseman 

s 

Stockbridge 

Oscar  Frederick  Howard 

s 

Syracuse 

Robert  Miles  Northup 

A 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Melville  Canby  Peck 

A 

Enid,  Okla. 

Robert  Samuel  Prichard 

S 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Milton  David  Proctor 

s 

Cassville 

Newell  Wells  Roberts 

s 

Utica 

Rolla  Emerson  Shaver 

s 

Angola 

Sumner  Morris  Smith 

A 

Phoenix 

Allan  Beecher  Stearns 

A 

Glens  Falls 

Hugh  Ward  Talbot 

s 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rollin  Walton  Thompson 

A 

Cazenovia 

George  Loring  Thurlow 

A 

Somerville,  Mass. 

Richard  Francis  Tobin 

S 

Owego 

Raymond  Van  Wie 

A 

Schenevus 

Volney  Theodore  Witter 

A 

Boston,  Mass. 

SOPHOMORE 

CLASS 

Irving  Baker 

A 

Poughkeepsie 

Mark  Alphonso  Bauer 

A 

Findley  Lake 

Fred  Grey  Benton 

S 

Berkshire 

Evan  Davis  Boardman 

s 

Essex 

Stephen  Jason  Botsford 

A 

Keuka 

Leon  Cross  Bowman 

A 

Gouverneur 

Lawrence  Seward  Chase 

S 

Whitesville 

Herbert  Francis  Clark 

A 

Manlius 

David  Barnes  Cooley 

S 

Auburn 

Herbert  Aubrey  Coster 

S 

Flushing,\L.  I. 

Arthur  Broughton  Cronkhite 

A 

Greenwich 

Percy  Vere  Crowell 

S 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Stephen  Cunliffe 

A 

Kearney,  N.  J. 

John  Elbert  Day 

S 

Lestershire 

Vincent  Columbus  DeCarlo 

A 

New  York  City 

Ralph  Oliver  Dodge 

S 

Great  Bend 

Students 
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Clarence  George  Durkee 
George  Clifford  dates 
Thomas  [rving  Gorton 
George  Arthur  Green 

Lemuel  Serrell  Hillman 
Oscar  DeWitte  Hollenbeck 
Burton  Alonzo  Howe 
Giles  Munro  Hubbard 
Frederick  Mason  Jones 
William  Josiah  Klopp 
George  Henry  Krug 
John  Augustus  Lahey 
Howard  Tracy  Langworthy 
Fred  Ames  McCollum 
Walter  Lewis  McFadden 
John  Wilson  McKearin 
Yale  Oldknow  Millington 
Daniel  Dexter  Montgomery 
Frank  Thomas  Moran 
Ernest  Linton  Paige 
Mott  Marsh  Palmer 
Edward  A  Parks 
Gerritt  Albert  Rice 
Henry  Stanley  Richards 
Harold  Edward  Rogers 
Carl  Allan  Rundlett 
Ernest  Bert  Russell 
George  Goewey  Saunders 
Edwin  Clytus  Shepard 
Bradford  Palmer  Smith 
Henry  John  Smith 
Ray  Mosher  Smith 
Ralph  Harold  Spicer 
Henry  Jerome  Stringer 
Claude  Fuller  Switzer 
Oscar  Frederic  Terrill 
Arthur  Edward  Thurber 


A  Augusta 

A  Nyack 

A  Waterville 

A  Hubbardsville 

S  Mount  Vernon 

S  West  Winfield 

A  Fairport 

A  Palmyra 

S  Oneonta 

S  Reading,  Pa. 

S  Utica 

S  Massena 

S  South  Brookfield 

A  Hermon 

S  Portland 

S  Hoosick  Falls 

A  Lestershire 

S  Plymouth 

A  Hamilton 

S  Hamilton 

S  Brookfield 

S  Oneonta 

S  Hamilton 

S  Plainfield  Centre 

S  WestDummerston,  Vt. 

S  Danvers,  Mass. 

S  Massena 

A  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

S  Watertown 

S  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  Gaines 

S  Spencer 

A  Adams 

S  Munnsville 

A  Bradford 

S  Corning 

A  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Students 


William  George  Towart 
David  Orin  True 
Erie  Albert  Tucker 
Stewart  Jerome  Veach 
Eugene  Patrick  White 
Don  Ephraim  Williams 
Henry  Ranney  Winter 
Albert  Alonzo  Woodruff 
Edwin  Harold  Wright 
Edwin  Miner  Wright 


A  North  Adams,  Mass. 

A  Portage,  Wis. 

S  Dolgeville 

A  Poughkeepsie 

A  Copenhagen 

A  Theresa 

S  Hamilton 

S  Auburn 

A  Adams 

A  Johnstown 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Samuel  Adler 
Elmer  Josiah  Anderson 
James  William  Anderson 
Jesse  Swartz  Armstrong 
Pincus  Beck 
Edward  DeMars  Bezant 
Wayland  Hoyt  Blanding 
Reginald  Gilbert  Bray 
Harold  Douglass  Buell 
Egbert  Lamonte  Burhyte 
Leon  Abbott  Campbell 
Harrie  Leroy  Casler 
Isaiah  Milbury  Charlton 
Lumen  Arthur  Chrisman 
Edward  Hires  Clayton 
Earl  Hunter  Collester 
Howard  Spencer  Colwell 
Prank  Alonzo  Corbin 
Jay  Rodenbaugh  Cornog 
George  Davenport  Cox 
Albert  Tatum  Davis 
Frank  Louis  DeBeukelaer 
Richard  Joseph  Dobbins 
Homer  Levi  Dodge 
John  William  Douglass 


S  Brooklyn 

A  Worcester,  Mass. 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Simon,  Pa. 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Hamilton 

S  Gouverneur 

S  Stittville 

S  Earlville 

S  West  Edmeston 

S  Newport,  N.  J. 

S  Parish 

A  North  Windham,  Vt. 

A  Auburn 

S  Lincroft,  N.  J. 

S  Madison 

S  Auburn 

S  Afton 

S  Flemington,  N.  J. 

S  Weston,  Nova  Scotia 

S  Saranac  Lake 

A  Bouckville 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Ogdensburg 

A  Poolville 
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Charles  Adam  Drefs,  Jr. 
William  Beattie  Dunning 
John  Edward  Falvey,  Jr. 
William  Laurence  Flavelle 
Floyd  Herman  Fox 
Herbert  Luzern  Franklin 
William  Earl  Glanville 
Otto  Washington  Greene 
Stanley  Riddell  Greene 
Louis  Bainbridge  Gross 
Maurice  Richard  Hamm 
Charles  Veber  Hartson 
William  Dana  Hatch 
Joseph  George  Hicks 
Clarence  Edmund  Howes 
Wallace  Clark  Hulbert 
Orin  Leach  Irish 
Harold  Jones 
Hays  Jones 
John  Nathan  Kenyon 

Edwin  Foster  Kingsbury 
Joseph  Karl  Kronenberg 
John  Lautz 
Wirt  Smalley  Leonard 
David  Levy 
Edwin  Lawson  Loomis 
Daniel  Matthew  Lynch,  Jr. 
Edward  Thomas  MacDonnell 
Lester  Robert  Martin 
Albert  Frederick  McClements 
John  Francis  McGough 
William  Francis  McNally 
James  Campbell  McOwan 
George  Abbot  Merrill 
Josiah  Charles  Merriman 
Brewster  Brick  More 


S  Buffalo 

S  Auburn 

A  Haverhill,  Mass. 

S  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

S  Gloversville 

S  Verona 

S  Auburn 

S  Hamilton 

A  Hamilton 

S  Barker 

A  Hamilton 

S  Union  Square 

A  Buffalo 

A  Hamilton 

A  Angola 

S  Holland  Patent 

A  Sandy  Hill 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Hamilton 

A  Columbia  Cross- 
roads, Pa. 

S  Hamilton 

A  Morristown,  N.  J. 

S  Buffalo 

S  Interlaken 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Hubbardsville 

A  Newport 

A  Hamilton 

A  Ashland 

A  Marty 

A  Solsville 

S  Marcellus 

S  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  Moores,  Pa. 

S  Byron 

A  Grand  Gorge 
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Students 


William  Stanley  Murray 
Walter  Cattell  Newcomb 
Perry  Selim  Newell 
Selah  Ellsworth  Northway 
William  Joseph  O'Brien 
Charles  Agustus  Olcott 
Kendrick  LucianOsborn 
Matthew  Rial  Pack 
Ray  Burdette  Palmer 
William  Olier  Plant 
Darius  Mitteer  Ratcliff 
William  Noel  Roberts 
Everette  Pomeroy  Rose 
James  Warren  Rothwell 
Robert  Alfred  Rundle 
Albert  Jacob  Salathe 
Chester  Christian  Sanford 
Howard  Francis  Shattuck 
Whitney  Hart  Shepardson 
David  Grosvenor  Small 
George  Frederick  Smith 
Francis  Augustus  Stock 
William  Thomson 
George  Gouverneur  Volovick 
Robert  Scott  Wallis 
John  Benjamin  Warner 
Earl  Kellogg  Webb 
Robert  Jerome  Whelan 
Howard  J  Whitman 
Arthur  Stoddard  Whitney 
Clyde  Loomis  Williamson 
Clarence  Leo  Woodman 
Hal  John  York 


S  Bradford,  Pa. 

A  Newport,  N.  J. 

S  Little  Falls 

S  Marcellus 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  Clyde 

A  Stillwater 

S  Norwich 

A  Biddeford,  Me. 

A  Hurleyville 

A  Holland  Patent 

A  West  Winfield 

A  Fairmount 

A  Scranton 

S  College  Point 

S  Akron,  Ohio 

A  Columbus,  Ohio 

A  Hamilton 

A  Buffalo 

S  College  Point 

A  Litchfield,  Conn. 

A  Gouverneur 

S  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

A  Vineland,  N.  J. 

A  Franklin 

A  Holland  Patent 

S  New  .York  City 

S  Bainbridge 

A  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

S  Earlville 

S  Hamilton 

A  West  Edmeston 


Students 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Fred  Allen 

Herbert  Bartholomew 
August  C.  Blinzinger 
Waldo  Sylvenus  Butler 
Cassius  Folts  Butterfield 
Paul  Sobieski  Emmons 
Leon  Waterbury  Fisk 
Felix  Frederick  Garter 
Raymond  Bower  Gibbs 
Bion  Eugene  Hicks 
Burton  Arthur  Hills 
Adrian  Augustus  Holtz 
Albert  William  Howland 
Edward  Norton  Hurlburt 
Ralph  Waldo  Knapp 
Willis  Linn 
Mark  Stephen  Mazany 
Damon  Foster  Newins 
Ray  Ellis  Palmer 
Joseph  Cephas  Rawson 
Marshall  Stafford  Reynolds 
Clinton  Eugene  Risley 
Donald  Chauncey  Risley 
Floyd  Fremont  Risley 
Fred  Fisher  Scanlan 
Haig  Shekerjian 
John  Morgan  Sill 
Carlos  Dimmick  Smith 
Howard  Tracy  Tappan 
George  Washington  Van  Vleck 
Joseph  Vatcher 
George  Francis  Whelan 
Harold  Taft  Whittemore 
Ngan-Chan  Yang 


Albany 
Elmira 
Amsterdam 
Wyoming 
Hornell 
Spencer 
Newark 

Clarkston,  Mich. 
Clarkston,  Mich. 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Utica 
Waverly 
Rochester 
Dunkirk 
Islip,  L.  I. 
Little  Falls 
Yonkers 
Essex 
Hamilton 
Clinton 
Utica 
Troy 

Torrington,  Conn. 
Watertown 
Bernardston,  Mass. 
Baldwinsville 
Wolcott 
Boston,  Mass. 
ML  Vernon 
Spencer 
Chan-chou, 

Kiang-su,  China 
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SUMMARY 

Graduate  Student               _____  1 

Seniors             ______  40 

Juniors       -------41 

Sophomores    .  -            -            -            -            -            -  63 

Freshmen  94 

Special  Students           _____  34 

Total 273 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

JUNE  17-21,  1906 

SUNDAY 

10  30  A.  M.     Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  President  Merrill 

7  30  p.  M.     Sermon  before  the  Baptist  Education  Society  and 

the  Theological  Seminary  by  the  Rev.  Kerr  Boyce 
Tupper,  D.  D.,  of  New  York 

MONDAY 

3  00  p.  M.     Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate 

8  00  P.  M.     Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy 

TUESDAY 

9  30  A.  M.     Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Education 

Society 

11  00  A.  M.     Annual  Meeting  of  the  Education  Society 

3  00  P.  M.     Anniversary  of  the  Theological  Seminary.    Address 

to  the  Class  by  Professor  Burnham 

4  30  P.  M.     Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
7  30  P.  M.     Fraternity  Reunions 

WEDNESDAY 

9  30  A.  M.     Senior  Chapel  Service 

9  30  A.  M.     Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Education  Society 

10  00  A.  M.     Class  Day  Exercises 

11  30  A.  m.     Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  new  Chemical 

Laboratory 
11  45  A.  M.     Dedication  of  Lathrop  Hall 

1  00  p.  M.     Class  Reunions 
4  00  to  6  00  p.  M.     President's  Reception 
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8  00  P.  M.     Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  by  the 

Rev.  H.  H.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  of  Rome 

9  00  P.  M.     Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 

THURSDAY 

9  30  A.  M.     Forming  of  the  Procession 
10  00  A.  M.     The  University  Commencement 
1  00  P.  M.     The  Alumni  Dinner  in  the  Gymnasium 


HONORS 


DEGREES 
Conferred  June  21,  1906 


A.  B 

Fred  Leslie  Anderson 

*Pelham 

George  Pitt  Beers 

Emporia,  Fla. 

Wayne  Gilbert  Benedict 

Lebanon 

Raymond  Ernest  Brooks 

Waverly 

Robert  Ostrander  Brundige 

Wolcott 

Martin  Sylvester  Bryant 

Warsaw 

George  Augustus  Burton 

Solsville 

Allan  Murray  Cartter 

Phoenix 

Floyd  Nelson  Darling 

Norwich 

George  Clinton  Dodge 

Great  Bend 

Frank  Reese  Greene 

Hamilton 

Francis  Vincent  Griffith 

Unadilla  Forks 

Charles  Wesley  Hadden 

Hamilton 

Herbert  Samuel  Hopkins 

North  Norwich 

Asa  Malcolm  Hughes 

Hamilton 

Gordon  Hill  Kellogg 

Fairport 

Clarence  Wells  Leach 

Eaton 

Walter  Curtis  Nicholson 

Mount  Vernon 

Milton  Augustus  Parker 

Hamilton 

Hermann  George  Patt 

Randolph,  Mass. 

Frank  Feno  Pellet 

Watkins 

Morris  Newton  Porter 

Lebanon 

Warren  Richards  Sisson 

Hamilton 

Kenneth  Osborn  Smith 

Morrisville 

Chelsea  L.  Storms 

Buffalo 

Derwood  John  Tew 

Hamilton 
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Honors 


Danforth  Roger  Thomas 
Robert  Calvin  Ward 


George  Pardee  Cady 
Frank  Riley  Castleman 
Edward  Judson  Coleman 
John  Brown  Harris 
Grover  Cleveland  Mance 
Joseph  Sewall  McKeg 
Walter  Runge 
Edward  Burnside  Simmons 
Robert  Sherman  Stringer 


B.  S. 


A.  M. 


Harry  Thomas  Collings 
Albert  Henry  Gage 
Herbert  Judson  Perry 
Wallace  Teall  Stock 
Morgan  Patrick  Sweeney 
Herbert  Daniel  Winters 

*Home  addresses  at  time  of  graduation 


Westernville 
Pavilion 


Edmeston 
Union 
Red  Creek 
Brookfield 
Pine  Bush 
Montour  Falls 
Flushing 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Hamilton 


Eaton 

St.  Johnsbury, 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Montour  Falls 


Vt 


DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 


Marcus  Clark  Mason,  Tura,  Assam. 

"Alumnus  of  this  University,  College  1872,  Theological  Seminary 
1874,  thirty-two  years  faithful  minister  and  missionary  in  the 
Garo  Hills,  Assam,  teacher  and  pioneer  of  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion." 

Elnathan  Gooding  Phillips,  Tura,  Assam. 

'Alumnus  of  this  College  1872  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
1874 ;  sharing  through  the  same  long  years  the  same  work  with 
Doctor  Mason  and  deserving  the  same  love  and  honor  from  his 
fellow  countrymen  and  his  Alma  Mater." 
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DOCTOR  OF  HUMANE  LETTERS 


Joseph  Spencer  Kennard,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

"Student  in  this  College  in  the  years  1878  to  1880;  Master  of 
Arts  of  this  University  in  1892;  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  DesMoines  University,  Doctor  of 
Letters  in  the  University  of  Paris,  lawyer,  author,  at  this  mo- 
ment by  singular  fortune  addressing  the  University  of  Rome  in 
advocacy  of  an  Italian-American  Alliance  of  Universities  intend- 
ed to  bind  closely  together  the  intellectual  lives  of  the  two  na- 
tions." 


DOCTOR  OP  LAWS 


Almet  Francis  Jenks,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"Alumnus  of  Yale  University  in  1875  and  Bachelor  of  Laws  of 
Columbia  University  in  1877,  Judge  Advocate  General  from  1891 
to  1895.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
since  1898  and  of  the  Appellate  Division  since  1900,  an  eminent 
jurist,  honorable  and  approved  in  all  public  service." 

John  Clifford,  London,  England. 

"Graduate  of  Baptist  College,  Nottingham,  also  of  University 
College,  London,  and  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity of  Bates  College,  revered  minister  of  Praed  Street  and 
Westbourne  Park  Church  since  1858,  author,  able  leader  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination  in  England  and  champion  of  religious 
freedom  in  the  present  struggle  in  British  Educational  politics." 


PRIZES 


THE  BALDWIN   GREEK  PRIZES 

Volney  Theodore  Witter,  First        Robert  Gillespie  Dean,  Second 

THE  ALBERT  SMITH  SHELDON  LATIN  PRIZES 

Robert  Gillespie  Dean,  First  Clarence  Lucius  Foster,  Second 
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THE   OSBORN   MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES 

Frank  Clark  Parsons,  First  Frank  Fuller  Sutton,  Second 

Wesley  Addison  Stevens,  Third 

THE  LAWRENCE   CHEMICAL   PRIZES 

Addison  Leroy  Hill,  First  Robert  Samuel  Prichard,  Second 

THE  ALLEN   ESSAY   PRIZES 

Ralph  Decatur  Bunnell,  First  Robert  Gillespie  Dean,  Second 

THE   LASHER   ESSAY   PRIZES 

Elmer  Wilson  Johnson,  First  Emil  Hanke,  Second 

THE   KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION   PRIZES 

CLASS    OF    1907 

George  Morell  York,  First     Frederick  William  Reimherr,  Second 

CLASS   OF    1908 

Robert  Miles  Northrup,  First  William  Elmer  Blake,  Second 

CLASS   OF    1909 

Claude  Fuller  Switzer,  First  Evan  Davis  Boardman,  Second 

THE  JUNIOR   HISTORICAL  ORATION  PRIZES 

Emil  Hanke,  First  Edson  Scott  Farley,  Second 

THE   EUGENE  A.  ROWLAND   ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

George  Pitt  Beers 

THE  CLASS  OF  1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

Walter  Curtis  Nicholson,  First  George  Pitt  Beers,  Second 

THE  LEWIS   ORATION   PRIZE 

George  Pitt  Beers 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA 


George  Pitt  Beers  Charles  Wesley  Hadden 

Wayne  Gilbert  Benedict  Asa  Malcom  Hughes 
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George  Augustus  Burton  Clarence  Wells  Leach 

Allan  Murray  Cartter  Morris  Newton  Porter 

Floyd  Nelson  Darling  Edward  Burnside  Simmons 

Frank  Reese  Greene  Warren  Richards  Sisson 

Robert  Calvin  Ward 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 


The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1906  were  awarded  Col- 
lege Graduate  Professional  Certificates  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Robert  Ostrander  Brundige  John  Brown  Harris 

George  Augustus  Burton  Asa  Malcom  Hughes 

Frank  Riley  Castleman  Derwood  John  Tew 

Allan  Murray  Cartter  Danforth  Roger  Thomas 

Francis  Vincent  Griffith  Robert  Calvin  Ward 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  ALUMNI 

The  membership  of  this  association  consists  of  graduates  from 
any  one  of  the  collegiate  or  theological  courses  of  study  in  Colgate 
University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received  honorary  degrees 
from  the  University,  and  who,  after  application,  are  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting.  It  also  includes  associate  members  duly  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1906-1907 
President 
Superintendent  Martin  G.  Benedict,  '82,  Ph.  D.,  Utica 

Vice  Presidents 
Ambrose  B.  Dean,  A.  B.,  '84,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Professor  George  A.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  '80,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Potter,  '91,  Ballston 
Professor  Thomas  F.  Hamblin,  A.  M.,  '80,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Secretary 
Harold  0.  Whitnall,  Ph.  B.,  '00,  Hamilton 

Treasurer 
Wallace  T.  Stock,  A.  M.,  '03,  Hamilton 

Necrologist 
Professor  John  Greene,  Ph.  D.,  '73,  Hamilton 

Orator 
Professor  William  H.  Crawshaw,  A.  M.,  '87,  Hamilton 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF   ALBANY,   TROY 
AND  VICINITY 

President 
Rev.  Chellis  E.  Nichols,  '82,  Albany 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Creighton  R.  Storey,  '89,  Albany 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF    PHILADELPHIA 

President 
Professor  Alvah  S.  Hobart,  D.  D.,  73,  Chester,  Pa. 

Vice  President 
Rev.  A.  W.  Reynolds,  Ph.  D.,  '85,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  B.  L.  Newkirk,  '97,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

President 

George  W.  Douglass,  '88,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  Presidents 

Professor  Kirk  W.  Thompson,  '90,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Henry  C.  Lyon,  '75,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  '95,  Boston,  Mass. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

President 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  '74,  Mount  Vernon 

First  Vice  President 
Frank  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  '90,  New  York  City 

Second  Vice  President 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  '84,  (Seminary),  Tarrytown 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Herbert  Hartwell  Gibbs,  Esq.,  '84,  76  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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Executive  Committee 

Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  (ex  officio),  Chairman 
Herbert  Hartwell  Gibbs,  Esq.,  (ex  officio),  Secretary- 
Frank  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  (ex  officio) 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  (ex  officio) 
John  B.  Creighton,  '97,  Brooklyn 
Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  72,  New  York  City 
William  M.  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  70,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Fred  W.  Rowe,  Esq.,  '87,  New  York  City 
A.  Delos  Kneeland,  Esq.,  '88,  New  York  City 

COLGATE  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION  OF   CENTRAL  NEW 

YORK 

President 
Hon.  Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  73,  Syracuse 

Vice  President 
Superintendent  Martin  G.  Benedict,  '82,  Utica 

Secretary 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Esq.,  '91,  Syracuse 

Treasurer 
Isaac  H.  Munro,  ex.71,  Syracuse 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 
Charles  A.  Fulton,  D.  D.,  '83,  Syracuse 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

President 
Rev.  G.  G.  Johnson,  '91,  Buffalo 

Vice  Presidents 
William  Macomber,  Esq.,  '80,  (Academy)  Buffalo 
Rev.  William  J.  Ford,  '90,  Jamestown 
Louis  A.  Squires,  D.  D.  S.,  '95,  Buffalo 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Robert  Scott,  '91,  (Seminary)  Buffalo 
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COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  FOR   NFHRASKA 
IOWA  AND  KANSAS 

President 

J.  Hamilton  Merchant,  '87,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Vice  President 

Rev.  C.  J.  Pope,  '83,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Rev.  L.  C.  H.  Biggs,  '92,  Omaha,  Neb. 

COLGATE  SCHOOLMASTERS  CLUB  OF  THE  STATE. 
OF  NEW  YORK 

President 

Professor  J.  M.  Thompson,  Ph.  B.,  '98,  Albany 


1906 

Sept. 

20, 

Sept.    20-22, 

Oct. 

27, 

Nov. 

6, 

Nov.29-Dec  1, 

Dec. 

7, 

Dec. 

21, 

1907 

Jan. 

3, 

Jan. 

24, 

Feb. 

16, 

Feb. 

22, 

March 

16, 

March 

22, 

1907 

Apr. 

2, 

Apr. 

6, 

Apr. 

13, 

Apr. 

13, 

Apr. 

13, 

Apr. 

17, 

Apr. 

27, 

CALENDAR 


Opening  of  Fall  Term 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation,  College 

Chapel,  9  a.  m. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Close  of  Fall  Term 

VACATION 

Opening  of  Winter  Term 

First    University    Exercise,    College    Chapel, 

10:10  A.  M. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
Junior  Prize  Orations  due 
Washington's  Birthday,  a  Holiday 
Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination 
Close  of  Winter  Term 

VACATION 

Opening  of  Spring  Term 

First    University    Exercise,     College    Chapel, 

10:10  a.  m. 
Lewis  Prize  Orations  due 
Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination 
Lasher  Prize  Essays  due 
Allen  Prize  Essays  due 
Junior  Prize  Oration  Contest 
Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination 


M.iy 

2, 

M.l\ 

10, 

May 

17, 

May 

30, 

June 

L, 

June 

8, 

June 

14, 

June 

16-20, 

1907 

Sept. 

26, 

Sept. 

26-28, 

Nov. 

2, 

Nov. 

5, 

Nov. 

28-29, 

Dec. 

6, 

Dec. 

20, 
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Commencement  Orations  due 

Patrons'  Day 

Lewis  Prize  Contest 

Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination 

Senior  Work  closes 

College  Work  closes 

Exercises  of  Commencement 

VACATION 

Opening  of  Fall  Term 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation,  College 

Chapel,  9  a.  m. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Close  of  Fall  Term 
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ADMISSION 


GENEB  \L  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testi- 
monials of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from 

their  latest  instructors.     If  a  candidate  is  from  another  college, 
he  must  bring  a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be 
advanced  in  age  correspondingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  exam- 
ination in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents  within 
the  range  of  any  given  subject  will  be  accepted. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the  University  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  24,  25  and  26,  1908. 

Examinations  in  June  may  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board*  (of  which  Colgate 
University  is  a  member).  These  examinations  will  be  held 
June  15-20,  1908.  All  applications  for  examination  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  Post  Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  application.     Applications  for 


*  V  £etit>r:il  Boird,  repreientin.;  various  ooll6£e9  in   New   EuglaaJ,    New   York   aud 
elsewhere. 
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examinations  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  -on 
the  Mississippi  River,  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  on  or  before  Monday,  June  1,  1908;  applications 
for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May  25,  1908,  and 
applications  for  examination  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada  must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May  11,  1908. 
Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be 
accepted  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of 
the  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00 
in  addition  to  the  usual  examination  fee.  The  examination  fee 
is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  can- 
not be  accepted  in  advance  of  the  application)  should  be  re- 
mitted by  postal  order,  express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York 
to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A 
list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the 
Board  in  June,  1908,  will  be  published  about  March  1.  Re- 
quests that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,  to 
receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 

All  candidates  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September 
examinations,  or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be 
required  by  the  respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized 
tutor. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  by  certificate,  as  follows: 
Pass  cards  and  diplomas  of  recent  date,  issued  by  the  Regents 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  accepted  for  the  subjects  and 

topics  which  ihey  cover. 

Students  from  schools  having  approved  preparatory  courses 
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may  be  admitted  upon  satisfactory  certificates  from  their 
Principals.  Certificates  should,  if  possible,  be  filed  with  the 
Dean  before  the  first  day  of  September.  Kntrance  credentials 
must  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  day  before  the  opening 
i>\  the  college  year.  Otherwise  the  entrance  examinations 
must  he  taken.  No  student  who  has  not  submitted  sufficient 
credentials  or  passed  the  necessary  examinations  will  be 
admitted  to  recitations,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Faculty.  Blanks  for  certificates  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 

Principals  of  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to  have  their 
pupils  admitted  on  certificate  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the   President. 

Certificates  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements  for 
subjects  in  which  they  indicate  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent, 
or   above. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  seeking  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  before 
entering  the  College  must  take  examination  in  the  subject,  and 
may  receive  only  so  much  credit  as  the  result  of  such  examina- 
tion may  seem  to  justify.  Credentials  of  preparatory  schools 
will  not  be  received  in  lieu  of  examination  for  advanced  stand- 
ing. The  only  credentials  that  will  be  accepted  for  this  purpose 
will  be  the  approved  credentials  of  some  other  college  of  equal 
grade.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College,  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the  second 
term  of  the  Senior  Year. 

MATRICULATION 

Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any  class-room 
work,  a  student  must  present  himself  for  matriculation.     Every 
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candidate  for  admission  to  the  College  should  therefore  present 
himself  in  the  Dean's  office,  for  final  examination  of  his  creden- 
tials, on  the  morning  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  college  year,  or  at  latest  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  receive  final  approval; 
instructons  will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  completion  or 
correction  of  defective  credentials;  and  the  student  will  be 
definitely  informed  regarding  any  necessary  conditions.  After 
matriculation  is  thus  completed,  the  candidate  may  proceed 
to  registration. 

Students  entering  the  College  later  than  the  opening  day 
should  present  themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  College  is  expected  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being  intended 
to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  five  periods  of 
prepared  work  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year  of  the 
preparatory  school.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work. 
For  admission  to  any  course  (including  a  special  course), 
candidates  are  required  to  present  at  least  fourteen  and  one- 
half  units,  in  such  amounts  for  each  subject  as  are  indicated  in 
the  following  outline.  No  student  will  be  admitted  with  con- 
ditions exceeding  one  and  one-half  units  and  this  maximum 
amount  will  not  be  allowed  unless  preparation  has  been  other- 
wise full  and  thorough. 
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I.       REQUIREMENTS  FOR    ADMISSION  TO  ALL  COURSES. 

1.     English.     See  page  L9.  .  3    units 

_\  BlSTORY.  Ally  of  the  following  histori- 
cal subjects,  each  pursued  to  the  extent 
of  one  year:  Ancient,  European,  English, 
American  and  Civics.     Sec  page  21.  1     unit 

:■).     Mathematics . — -Algebra,    Plane  Geometry, 
and    either    Algebra    Review    (including 
Intermediate   Algebra)   or  Solid  Geome- 
try.    See  page  22.  31  units 
Students  intending  to  pursue  Mathematics 
beyond  the  Freshman  year  should  present  both 
Algebra   Review  and  Solid  Geometry.     Other- 
wise, they  will  need  to  maintain  exceptionally 
high  standing  in  Freshman  Mathematics.                          — 

Total,  1\  units 


ii. 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE  IN  ARTS 


Requirements,  for  admission  to  all  courses, 

as  above. 
Seven  Units,  to  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing, at  least  six  units  to  be  from  language 
subjects,  including  either  Latin  or  Greek: 
Latin. — See  page  23.  4  units 

Greek. — See  page  24.  3  units 

German. — See  page  24.         2  or  3  units 
French. — See  page  25.  2  or  3  units 

Science. — Any  unit  of  Science 
included  in  the  requirements 
for  the  Course  in  Letters  and 
Science.     See  below.  1  unit 


7-\  units 


7    units 


Nothing  less  than  the  number  of  units  speci- 
fied for  each  subject  will  be  accepted. 


Total, 


14^  units 
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III.       FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND   SCIENCE 


1.  Requirements     for     admission    to     all 

courses,  as  above.  7J  units 

2.  Seven  Units,  to  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 

lowing, at  least  four  units  to  be  from 
language  subjects  and  at  least  one  unit 
from  science  subjects: 

Latin. — See  page  23.        2,  3  or  4  units 

German. — See  page  24.         2  or  3  units 

French. — See  page  25.  2  or  3  units 

Chemistry. — See  page  26.  1  unit 

Physics. — See  page  26.  1  unit 

Geological      Science       (Physical  7    units 

Geography,     Geology.)         See 

page  26.  1  unit 

Biological       Science       (Botany, 

Zoology,     Physiology.)         See 

page  27.  1  unit 

Nothing  less  than  the  number  of  units  speci- 
fied for  each  subject  will  be  accepted. 


Total, 


14£  units 


IV.       FOR  ADMISSION  TO  A  SPECIAL  COURSE 


1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  1\  units 

2.  Seven  Units,  to  be  chosen  from  subjects 

specified  for  admission  to  either  of  the 
regular  courses,  in  such  amounts  as 
would  be  accepted  for  admission  to  a 
regular  course.     See  above.  7    units 

Total,  \\\  units 
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Special  Btudents  may  take  any  college  work  for  which  they 
may  have  presented  the  full  preparation.     They  may  receive, 

upon  application,  certificates  stating  the  college  courses  which 
they  may  have  taken;  hut  they  may  not  take  a  degree  or  com- 
pete for  prizes  or  take  pari  in  the  Commencement  exercises. 
They  are  subjed  to  the  same  regulations  and  discipline,  and  to 
the  same  examinations  in  the  studies  pursued,  as  are  the  stu- 
dents in  the  regular  courses.  Their  names  appear  in  the 
catalogue  in  a  separate  group. 

The  opportunity  of  pursuing  selected  studies  under  the  above 
conditions  is  not  offered  to  those  who  have  failed  to  maintain 
standing  in  one  of  the  regular  courses. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

ENGLISH 

The  requirement  in  English  is  that  recommended  by  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

Note— No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in 
point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

(a)  Reading. — The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the 
writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment 
of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear 
and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  every  case  knowledge 
of  the  book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability 
to  write  good  English.  In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the 
examination,  it  is  important  that  the  candidate  shall  have  been 
instructed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Candidates  should  read  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year  in 
which  they  propose  to  present  themselves  for  this  part  of  the 
examination. 

In  1908  the  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examination 
are  as  follows: 
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Shakspere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Irving's  Life  of 
Goldsmith;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe 
and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

In  1909,  1910,  1911  ten  books  selected  as  prescribed  below 
from  the  following  list  are  to  be  offered  for  examination: 

Group  I  (two  be  selected). 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's 
Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spencer's  Faerie  Queene  (selections); 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Books  II  and  III, 
with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and 
Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's 
Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's 
Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey's 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected);  Ruskin's  Sesame 
and  Lillies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected). 
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Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  ChUlon;  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Scries)  Hook  IV,  with  especial 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's 
Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  fiom-  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Harve  Hid, 
Pheidippides. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice — This  part  of  the  examination 
presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named 
below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form 
and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to 
answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar, 
and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English 
literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

1908:  Shakspere's  Julius  Ccesar;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
V Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  and  Life  of  John- 
son.    Three  units. 

1909,  1910,  1911:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
('omits,  U Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  John- 
son, or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

HISTORY 

The  requirement  in  History  is  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, adopted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study 
of  the  more  ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (814). 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  history,  from  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Great  to  the  present  time. 

(c)  English  history. 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government. 

Each  of  the  above  topics  is  intended  to  represent  one  year  of 
historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is  given  five  times  per  week, 
or  two  years  of  historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is  given  three 
times  per  week. 

The  examination  in  history  will  be  so  framed  as  to  require 
comparison  and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the  pupil's  part  rather 
than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations  will  pre- 
suppose the  use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and 
practice  in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  will  be 
tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places  and  movements  on 
an  outline  map. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  (a)  Plane  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith's,  Chauvenet's 
or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  some 
other  author. 

(b)  Algebra:  Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or  the  first  370 
pages  in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in  some 
other  author.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Algebra 
and  the  ability  to  transform  expressions,  to  prove  identities  and 
to  solve  equations  and  systems  of  equations  easily  and  correctly 
are  indispensable  for  college  work. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics  in 
the  College,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory  course 
should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry.  In 
this  review  the  following  subjects  in  Algebra  should  receive 
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especial  attention:  the  enlargement  of  the  number  concept  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  laws  underlying  the  operations  upon 
positive  and  negative  numbers,  ready -writing  of  powers,  pro- 
ducts and  quotients  whose  laws  are  known,  rapid  factoring, 
reduction  of  fractions,  extractions  of  roots,  surds,  imaginary 
numbers,  theory  of  exponents,  the  progressions,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, the  theory  of  limits,  the  use  of  the  principles  of 
equivalency  in  solving  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  the 
solution  of  quadratic  equations  by  factoring,  where,  this  can  be 
done  by  inspection,  otherwise  by  formula,  the  use  of  factoring 
in  solving  systems  involving  quadratic  and  higher  equations. 

The  aim  in  review  should  be  first  to  understand  the  under- 
lying principles  and  then  use  the  shortest  and  easiest  methods. 

Those  entering  the  Course  in  Arts  who  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  Algebra  are  advised  to  present  Solid  Geometry  for  en- 
trance; opportunity  can  then  be  given  them  in  the  Fall  Term  to 
review  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  Algebra  under  thorough 
instruction.     Three  units. 

B.  Solid  Geometry,  including  spherical,  as  in  standard  texts. 
One-half  unit. 

LANGUAGES 

Latin.  Caesar's  Commentaries  (Books  I-1V);  six  orations 
of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for 
the  poet  Archias;  six  books  of  Virgil's  JEneid;  Latin  Grammar, 
(Allen  &  Greenough  preferred);  and  Jones's  or  Bennett's 
Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  The  foregoing  require- 
ments are  to  be  understood  as  indicating  the  desired  amount 
of  work,  not  necessarily  its  precise  nature.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  substitute,  if  circumstances  permit,  Rolfe's  Viri 
Roma?  for  a  part  of  the  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline  for  a  part  of 
the  Cicero,  and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before  beginning  Virgil. 
Full  equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of  the  authors  named. 
It  is  especially  desirable  that  candidates  should  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages  in  prose  and  verse  at 
sight.     Four  units. 
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For  three  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil  or  Cicero. 

For  two  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Prose 
Composition. 

Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar;  four 
books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad; 
and  exercises  in  prose  composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's 
Beginner's  Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended.  For 
two  books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  like  amount  of  the  Hellenica  may 
be  offered;  and  for  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  an  equivalent  in 
Herodotus  many  be  substituted.     Three  units. 

German.  (First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  German 
correctly  and  read  it  with  the  proper  intonations.  2.  Ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount 
in  Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be 
accepted.  3.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to 
translate  simple  German  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or 
works  are  designated,  but  the  amount  read  should  be  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  of  which  the  larger  part  should 
be  narrative  and  conversational  prose.  Constant  drill  in 
accurate  translation,  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms  and 
principles  should  be  given.  Five  recitations  a  week  during 
one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.  Preparation  by  the 
so-called  "natural"  method  should  be  supplemented  by 
systematic  drill  in  grammar.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year).  1.  More  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar, 
especially  in  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  use  of  prep- 
ositions and  conjunctions,  essentials  of  syntax,  and  in  the 
uses  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive.  2.  Ability  to 
translate  ordinary  German  at  sight.  To  acquire  this  facility 
not  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse,  in  addition 
to  the  elementary  work,  should  be  read.  It  is  recommended 
that  about  half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  One  year's  additional  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Third  Year).     1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
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2.  Ability  bo  read  al  sight  selections  from  such  standard 
authors  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  •'>.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  German  connected  passages  in  English.  1.  Souk; 
knowledge  of    the  lives  and   works  of    the    most   celebrated 

German  authors.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be 
given    to   this   work.     One   unit. 

French,  i  First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  French 
correctly  and  to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  The 
rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises  from  English  into  French.  4. 
Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple 
prose  at  sight.  The  amount  read  should  be  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  modern  narrative  and  conversational 
prose.  While  it  is  desirable  that  a  larger  amount  be  read, 
hasty  and  superficial  reading  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  thorough  drill  in  pronunciation,  grammatical 
forms  and  principles  and  in  composition.  Five  recitations  a 
week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year).  1.  Continued  drill  in  pronunciation  and 
upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  applications  in 
the  construction  of  sentences.  2.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare 
irregular  verb  forms  and  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of 
syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses.  3.  Ability 
to  translate  at  sight  standard  French.  For  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  elementary  work,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  pages  of  modern  prose  and  verse  should  be  read.  The 
selections  should  be  taken  from  various  authors  and  should 
include  plays  as  well  as  stories  or  historical  reading.  One 
year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work. 
One  unit. 

(Third  Year).  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  classical  authors 
such  as  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  3.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  French  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
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authors.     One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given 
to  this  work.     One  unit. 

Credentials  in  German  and  French  should  indicate  in  detail 
the  text  books  used,  the  works  read,  the  number  of  recitations 
per  week,  and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  these 
recitations  are  conducted. 

SCIENCES 

Chemistry.  One  year's  work.  The  general  laws  and 
theories  of  Chemistry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occur- 
rence, preparation,  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and 
their  compounds,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  text  books. 
The  work  required  must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  Course  2  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  If  certifi- 
cates are  presented  for  the  above,  the  text  book  used  must  be 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory. 
One  unit. 

Physics.  One  year's  work  in  Physics.  The  work  should 
include  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  sound,  and  light,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  experiments  illustrating  them. 

Students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  must  bring 
note  books,  showing  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  the 
laboratory.  At  least  six  experiments  are  to  be  performed  in 
each  of  the  general  divisions  named  above.     One  unit. 

Physical  Geography.  Work  in  the  text  books  of  Gilbert 
and  Brigham,  Tarr,  Davis,  and  Dryer  will  be  accepted,  if 
accompanied  by  evidence  of  training  in  observation  in  field  or 
laboratory,  preferably  in  both.  The  section  on  Geography  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  outline  of  the 
Committee  on  Geography  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements,  to  the  National  Educational 
Association,  indicate  the  kind  of  work  desired.  One  unit  or 
one  half-unit. 
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Geology.  Text  books  of  Brigham,  Tarr,  or  Scott,  or  the 
smaller  texts  of  Dana  and  LeConte.  As  in  Physical  Geography, 
evidence  of  practical  work  must  l>e  offered.  One  unit  or  one- 
half  unit. 

Zoology.  Mainly  field  and  laboratory  work  with  the 
common  forms.  The  student  should  gain  a  knowledge  of 
structure,  general  physiology,  habits,  and  the  life  history  of  the 
forms  studied;  the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  relations 
to  man  of  the  groups  from  which  the  forms  for  study  are  chosen. 
The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  for  a  year  is  that  of  the 
outline  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  One 
unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Botany.  The  student  should  acquire  mainly  by  laboratory 
and  field  work,  a  knowledge  of  plant  structure  and  develop- 
ment, using  such  forms  as  shall  show  progression  of  form  and 
structure;  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant 
nutrition,  assimilation,  growth,  reproduction,  and  irritability; 
and  knowledge  of  the  broader  relations  of  the  plant  to  the 
physical  world  and  to  other  living  things.  The  outline  pro- 
posed by  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association, 
or  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  work  desired.     One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  A.  A  half-year  of  work,  includ- 
ing a  treatment  of  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  the 
chemistry  of  food,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.     One-half  unit. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  B.  One  year's  work  covering 
the  physiology  of  the  cell,  contractile  and  irritable  tissue, 
nutrition,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption, 
general  and  animal  metabolism,  excretion,  the  skin,  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  muscular  system.     One  unit. 
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COURSES 

The  College  provides  two  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of  in- 
struction leading  to  the  Bachelors'  degrees: 

The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  for  matriculation  at  least  six 
years  of  language  study,  including  both  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
either  one  of  these  languages  with  German  or  French,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  for  matricu- 
lation certain  scientific  subjects,  together  with  at  least  four 
years  of  language  study  to  be  chosen  from  the  three  subjects, 
Latin,  German,  and  French,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Each  of  these  courses  extends  over  four  years,  and  consists 
of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history  and  political  science, 
art,  and  philosophy.  Every  student  is  required  to  have, 
including  gymnastics,  seventeen  hours  of  work  per  week 
throughout  the  Freshman  year  and  sixteen  hours  of  work 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year;  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  every  student  is  required  to  have  fifteen  hours  of  work 
per  week.  In  both  courses  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  is 
prescribed.  Throughout  the  Sophomore  year,  gymnastics  is 
prescribed  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  to  be  elected  from 
certain  well  defined  groups  of  studies.  During  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  Junior  year,  three  hours  of  work  are  prescribed. 
All  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  elective. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  the  College,  prepared 
by  the  respective  officers. 
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LATIN 

The  courses  offered  in  this  departmenl  are  so  arranged  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  student,  who  wishes  to  make  Latin  a  special- 
ty, to  pursue  the  subject  during  his  entire  course.  Greal 
writers  of  the  golden  age  are  first  studied:  then  follow  master- 
pieces of  earlier  and  later  Latin,  selections  from  Roman  philos- 
ophy, and  special  courses. 

FIRST    YEAR 
PRESCRIBED  FOR  FRESHMEN 

1.  Cicero.  The  Laelius  and  the  Cato  Major  are  made  the 
l>asis  of  this  course.  Much  attention  is  given  to  translation  at 
sight,  the  more  difficult  portions  of  syntax  are  reviewed,  and 
important  principles  are  expounded  and  illustrated  in  lectures. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Livy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  characteristics 
of  this  author  as  a  new  force  in  Latin  literature,  and  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  Roman  national  ideals.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Horace.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate 
clearly  the  remarkable  career  of  this  poet  and  to  study  with  care 
some  of  his  finest  work.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
Odes.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

4.  Terence.  Selected  plays.  The  early  history  of  Latin 
literature,  Livius  Andronicus  to  Cicero.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

5.  Cicero's  Letters.  (Abbott's  edition).  History  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature. 

Upon  the  work  of  this  term  a  prize  examination  is  set  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  Spring  Term.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Pliny's  Letters.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for 
course  5  or  7.     Three  hours. 

7.  Roman  Satire.  This  course  provides  a  connected  view 
of  the  most  distinctive  branch  of  Latin  literature.     Attention 
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is  given  to  the  fragments  of  early  satire  and  to  the  finest  work  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal.  History  of  Roman  literature  completed. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  his  shorter  works.  History 
of  Roman  literature  completed.  This  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  course  7.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

THIRD    YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

9.  Methods  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Latin.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  in  lectures  and  discussions  to  the  merits  of 
rival  methods,  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary, 
of  introducing  and  expounding  the  more  difficult  portions  of 
syntax,  and  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  use  improper 
helps. 

There  will  be  practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  in  con- 
ducting recitations  in  the  authors  usually  read  in  preparatory 
schools,  and  exercises  in  sight-reading.  Offered  in  1908.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Roman  Philosophy.  In  alternate  years  with  the 
preceding  course,  a  term's  work  is  offered  in  the  philosophical 
writings  of  the  Romans.  Selections  from  Cicero,  chiefly  from 
his  De  Finibus,  or  from  Seneca  will  be  read.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

11.  Plautus.  Historical  Syntax.  Different  plays  are 
read  from  year  to  year,  so  that  this  author  may  be  studied  for 
two  terms  by  those  who  so  desire.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course 
adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  teach. 
Offered  in  1908.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

13.  Teachers'  Course  in  Secondary  Latin.  Selections 
from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  are  critically  examined  with 
intent  to  discover  and  solve,  as  far  as  possible,  all  varieties  of 
problems  which  meet  the  young  teacher  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  class  room.     The  course  includes  a  review  of  syntax, 
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special  study  of  difficult  points,  practice  in  conducting  recita- 
tions, and  discussions  of  problems  and  results.  This  course 
may  be  substituted  for  course  12.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOR  PBESHMEN 

1.  Lvsias.  Selected  orations.  Further  reading  at  sight 
from  Lvsias  and  in  Xenophon's  Hellenica.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

2.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Collateral  readings  from 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

3.  Homer:  The  Odessy.  The  Heroic  Age,  and  the 
Homeric  Question.  Selections  from  Lyric  Poets.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND  year 

ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

4.  Tragedy.  Two  plays,  with  prelections  from  others. 
Development  of  the  Greek  Drama.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Comedy.  Aristophanes.  The  Clouds,  Frogs,  or  Knights. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Tragedy.  Some  play  or  plays  not  studied  in  course  4. 
Winter   Term,   three  hours. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Demosthenes.  Oration  on  the  Crown.  Legal  pro- 
cedure and  political  institutions  of  the  Athenians.  Spring 
Term,   three  hours. 

8.  Thucydides.  Books  VI  and  VII.  His  characteristics 
as  an  historian  and  his  political  philosophy.  Studies  of 
Athenian  statesmen.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  7  and  8  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH    YEARS 
ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

9.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  Phaedo  of  Plato  or  selec- 
tions from  his  Republic,  and  portions  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
are  offered  in  alternate  years,  and  are  studied  with  special 
regard  to  their  philosophic  content.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  A  course  requiring 
no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  open  to  all  students  who  have 
taken  Psychology.  Weber's  text  book  is  used.  Winter  Term, 
three    hours. 

11.  Theocritus.  Study  of  the  Idylls  as  a  literary  type, 
with  attention  to  the  dialect,  and  notice  of  the  Alexandrian 
age.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Hellenistic  Greek.  Studies  in  the  New  Testament, 
or  Selections  from  the  Septuagint,  with  special  reference  to 
differences  from  Attic  Greek.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  9  and  12  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

13.  Prose  Composition..  An  advanced  course  in  Greek 
composition,  designed  for  those  who  contemplate  teaching 
Greek,  is  offered  to  students  whose  proficiency  renders  them 
competent  to  pursue  it.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  11  and  13  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

14.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer  a 
class  may  be  organized,  using  Gardner's  Grammar  and  some 
current  Athenian  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  the  Four 
Gospels  into  Modern  Greek  made  by  Alexander  Palles. 

15.  A.  Elements  of  Greek.  To  Freshmen  or  Sopho- 
mores not  having  presented  Greek  for  entrance  to  college,  but 
desiring  to  begin  the  study  with  a  view  to  reading  Attic  authors 
in  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  an  opportunity  is  offered, 
under  a  competent  instructor,  to  do  the  requisite  preparatory 
work,  extending  through  two  years.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

B.     Another  beginners'  course  is  offered    to  those  students 
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who  desire  bo  study  the  language  with  a  view  fco  the  practical 
use  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  work  of  this  latter  course  is 
conducted  by  the  Instructor  in  the  Elements  of  New  Testa- 
ment   Greek    in    the    Theological    Seminary.     Three    Terms, 

jour  hours. 

SEMITIC    LANGUAGES 

FOR  JUNIORS  AM)  SENIORS 

1.  Hebrew.  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  language,  including 
a  careful  study  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  the  third  term  being 
especially  given  to  syntax;  composition  in  Hebrew  for  the  first 
two  terms;  and  reading  of  historical  prose,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  and  syntactical  constructions.  Three  Terms, 
four  hours. 

2.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Given  in  1907. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

3.  History  of  New  Babylonia,  Media  and  Persia. 
Given  in  1908.      Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

4.  History  of  the  Maccabean  Period.  Given  in  1908. 
Spring  Term,  two  hows. 

5.  Oriental  Discoveries,  and  their  relation  to  the  Old 
Testament.     Given  in  1909.     Spring  Term,  two  hours. 

The  remaining  courses  in  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages 
offered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open 
to  students  who  have  previously  taken  course  1. 


GERMAN 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  first,  to  give  the  student  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  to  read  it  with 
facility  and  accuracy;  second,  to  present  to  the  student  the 
general  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  the  German  language 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs;  third, 
by  occasional  lectures,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  to  give 
the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs,  life,  and  art  of 
the  German  people. 
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FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Practice  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  systematic 
drill  in  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid 
reading  of  modern  works  of  fiction,  including  selections  from 
such  authors  as  Hauff,  Heyse,  Storm,  and  Auerbach.  Com- 
position.    Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

second  year 

2.  Minor  German  Classics.  Review  of  the  Grammar. 
Rapid  reading  of  standard  prose  and  poetry.  The  authors  read 
will  vary  from  year  to  year.  This  course  is  conducted  in  two 
or  three  sections,  to  which  students  are  assigned  after  an  in- 
formal examination  as  to  their  acquaintance  with  elementary 
principles.  The  work  in  the  various  sections  is  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  preparation  of  the  students.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours. 

third  year 

3.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Emilia  Galotti. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Schiller's  Maria  Staurt,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Lectures,  some  of  them  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  on 
the  important  works  of  Schiller.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  best  recent  literature,  and  the  works  read  will  vary  from 
year  to  year.     Occasional  lectures.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

6.  History  of  German  Literature.  Given  in  1906.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

7.  German  Composition  and  Conversation.  Given  in 
1907.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Goethe's  Faust.  Lectures  accompanied  by  stereop- 
ticon illustrations.     Given  in  1908.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 
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9.  Schiller's    Wallenstein.     Given    in     1907.     Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Lyric  Poetry.     Sprint/  Term,   three  hours. 

11.  Middle   High   German.     Elements  of  the  grammar. 
Readings  from  tin1  leading  literary  productions  of  the  Middle 

Ages.      Fatt   Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Gothic.     Braune  and  Balg's  Gothic  Grammar.     Kalg's 
Gothic    Bible.      Winter   Term,   three  hours. 

13.  Practical  drill  in  conversation,  with  the  use  of  a  phono- 
graph.     Three  Terms,  one  hour. 


ROMANCE    l.ANGUAGP:S 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that  a 
student  may  get  four  years  of  work  in  French,  if  he  so  desires. 
The  year  courses  in  Spanish  and  Italian  are  intended  to  give 
him  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  literature  of 
these  languages  to  continue  the  subjects  by  himself  with  profit. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  the  student  not  simply 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  studied,  but  also  an  in- 
sight into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people,  by  making  a 
literary  study  of  the  works  read.  The  ear  of  the  student  is 
trained  to  understand  the  foreign  language  when  read  to  him, 
but  the  necessities  of  the  class-room  make  it  impossible  to  give 
him  much  opportunity  to  speak  it  himself. 

FRENCH 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Systematic  Drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  reference 
to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  from  modern  authors.  Composition. 
This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  designed  as 
a  foundation  for  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  and  as  an  introduction  to  French  literature.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.     This  course  is  divided 
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into  two  sections,  2a  and  2b,  based  upon  a  test,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  as  to  a  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax  and  as  to 
ability  to  read  French  at  sight. 

Course  2a  consists  of  the  study  of  an  easy  nineteenth  century 
novel,  together  with  a  thorough  review  of  grammar,  including 
the  irregular  verbs. 

Course  2b  consists  of  the  literary  study  of  a  more  difficult 
novel  from  Balzac  or  Hugo,  and  is  elective  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.       Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Nineteenth  Century  Comedy.  The  authors  read  vary 
from  year  to  year.     Composition.     Winter  Term,  three  hoars. 

4.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

third  year 

5.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  This  course, 
intended  primarily  for  those  expecting  to  teach  the  language, 
consists  of  a  review  of  grammatical  principles  and  forms, 
extended  work  in  composition  and  practice  in  conversation 
based  upon  some  text  of  colloquial  French.  Given  in  1907. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  History  of  French  Literature.  Given  in  1908. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7  and  8.  The  French  Drama  from  Corneille  to  Rostand. 
This  course  cannot  be  elected  for  a  single  term.  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

9.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversation  with  the  use  of  a 
phonograph.     Three  Terms,  one  hour. 

SPANISH 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

10.  Elements  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Given  in  1908- 
1909.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 
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11.  Practical  Drill  i\  Conversation  with  the  use  of  a 
phonograph.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  one  hour. 

ITALI  \\ 

FOR    JUNIORS    AM)    SENIORS 

12.  Elements  of  the  Italian  Language,  (liven  in 
L907    L908.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  follow- 
ing: a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
literature:  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain  great 
periods,  types,  and  authors;  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  literary  criticism  and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  various 
forms  of  literary  art ;  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  Language. 

FIRST    YEAH 

1.  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism,  (a)  Funda- 
mental principles  of  literary  criticism,  (b)  Types  of  literary 
art.  (c)  Illustrative  study  of  representative  works  through- 
out the  course.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Historical  Introduction.  English  B,  which  is  Course 
2  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking  and 
Course  2  of  the  Department  of  English  Literature,  is  designed 
to  combine  training  in  theme-writing  with  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  literature  and  the  reading  of  representative  prose 
authors.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS 

3.  Advanced  Course.  A  study  of  the  great  literature  of 
some  important  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  revelation 
of  the  life  of  the  age;  or  of  some  one  of  the  great  literary  types, 
with  reference  to  its  essential  characteristics  and  its  historical 
development  in  English  literature.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  certain  great  authors.     In  1907-1908,  Lyric  Poetry, 
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with  special  consideration  of  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Tennyson.  In  1908-1909,  the  Victorian  Age, 
including  American  literature  of  the  same  period,  with  special 
consideration  of  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Arnold.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Senior  Seminar  Course.  Offered  only  in  connection 
with  Course  3,  for  the  investigation  of  selected  topics.  The 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  reports,  papers,  and  dis- 
cussions. The  class  will  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
approved  Seniors  who  are  pursuing  their  third  year  of  literary 
work  in  College.     Three  Terms,  one  hour. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon.  (a)  Elementary  course.  Aims  at 
thorough  grammatical  knowledge  and  facility  in  reading 
Anglo-Saxon  prose.  Emphasis  laid  upon  the  relation  of 
Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English,  (b)  Linguistic  and  literary 
study  of  some  of  the  more  important  poems,  Outlines  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English.  (a)  Chrono- 
logical study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  prose,  (b)  Middle 
English  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  fourteenth.  History 
of  the  development  of  the  English  Language.  Outlines  of 
Middle  English  literature.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

Course  1  must  precede  courses  3  and  4.  Courses  1,  3,  4,  and 
5  may  not  be  elected  for  less  than  three  terms  each.  In  courses 
3  and  4,  different  subjects  are  considered  in  successive  years; 
these  courses  may  therefore  be  taken  more  than  once. 


RHETORIC  AMD  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  English  A.  A  study  of  the  subjects  of  style  and  inven- 
tion. Recitations,  written  exercises,  and  occasional  lectures. 
Essays  are  required  and  receive  criticism.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours. 
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SECON  I)    YEAR 
ELECTIVE   Mm  SOPHOMORES 

2.  English  B.  Historical  Introduction,  which  is  Course  2 
of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Course  2  of  the  I  )epartment 
o\'  English  Literature,  is  designed  to  combine  training  in  theme- 
writing  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  literature  and  t he 
reading  of  representative  prose  authors.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours, 

3.  Public  Speaking.  Orations.  Open  only  to  those 
whose  general  standing  is  Grade  R  or  above.  Three  Terms, 
one   hour. 

THIRD    YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS 

4.  Public  Speaking.     Debates.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

FOURTH    YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SENIORS 

5.  Public  Speaking.  Debates  and  Extemporaneous 
speech.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

6.  Commencement  Speakers'  Course.  A  course  in  the 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Orations.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  been  appointed  to  speak  on  Commencement  Day. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective 
studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate  course.  Text 
book  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent 
and  logical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and 
principles  of  each  subject. 
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FIRST    YEAR 
PRESCRIBED  FOR  FRESHMEN  IN  THE  COURSE  IN  ARTS 

1.  Algebra.  Review  of  Elementary  Algebra.  First  four 
weeks. 

Geometry.     Solid  and  spherical.     Fall  Term,  four  hours. 

2.  Algebra.  Functional  notation,  graphic  algebra,  equiva- 
lence of  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  solution  of  systems 
involving  quadratic  or  the  simpler  higher  equations,  theory  of 
equations;  permutations,  combinations,  and  probability;  de- 
rivatives of  algebraic,  logarithmic,  and  exponential  functions; 
expansion  of  functions  in  series;  theory  and  computation  of 
logarithms.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Taylor's 
College  Algebra.     Winter  Term,  four  hours. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  General  theory  of  the  trig- 
onometric ratios  and  their  relations,  proof  of  trigonometric 
identities,  solution  of  plane  triangles  both  with  and  without 
logarithms,  radian  measure,  general  values,  solution  of 
trigonometric  equations,  inverse  functions,  periods,  graphs, 
important  limits.  Taylor's  Trigonometry.  Spring  Term, 
four  hours. 

PRESCRIBED  FOR   FRESHMEN  IN  THE  COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND 
SCIENCE 

la.  Algebra.  Review  of  Elementary  Algebra.  Equiva- 
lence of  equations,  theory  and  solution  of  quadratic  and  higher 
equations,  functional  notation,  graphic  algebra,  equivalence 
of  systems  of  equations,  solution  of  systems  involving  quadratic 
or  the  simpler  higher  equations,  theory  of  equations.  Fall 
Term,  four  hours. 

2a.  Algebra.  Permutations,  combinations,  and  probabil- 
ity; derivatives  of  algebraic,  logarithmic,  and  exponential 
functions;  expansion  of  functions  in  series,  theory  and  com- 
putation of  logarithms,  determinants.  Winter  Term,  four 
hours. 

3a.     Plane  Trigonometry.     General  theory  of  the  trigono- 
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metric  ratios,  solution  of  triangles,  proof  of  trigonometric 
Lndentil  ies,  solution  of  oblique  angled  triangles,  radian  measure, 
genera]  values,  solution  of  trigonometric  equations,  inverse 
functions,  periods,  graphs,  important  limits,  computation  of 
tallies,  hyperbolic  functions,  complex  numbers,  DeMoivres' 
theroem.     Taylor's  Trigonometry.     Spring  Term,  jour  hours. 

ELECTIVE  WO  UK 

4.  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Elementary 
exercises,  selected  geometrical  problems,  cross  sectioning, 
shading,  tracing.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Lettering.  The  form  and  proportions  of  standard 
letters,  details  of  construction,  methods  of  spacing,  laying  out 
titles,  isometric  drawings.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Land  Surveying.  Theory  of  surveying,  use  and  adjust- 
ment of  instruments,  compass  and  transit,  farm  surveying, 
stadia  measurements,  balancing  surveys,  laying  out  and  sub- 
dividing land,  azimuth  and  repetition  traverses.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

Note.  In  courses  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  and  12,  three  hours  of 
drawing  or  field  work  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry.  Different  systems  of  coordinates, 
equations  of  loci,  straight  lines,  conic  sections  and  their  elemen- 
tary properties,  more  common  higher  plane  curves.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Differential  Calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic 
and  transcendental  functions,  practical  applications  to  kine- 
matics and  to  tangents,  etc.,  successive  differentiation,  indeter- 
minate forms,  expansion  of  functions,  maxima  and  minima  of 
functions  of  a  single  variable,  differentiation  of  functions  of 
two  or  more  variables.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Integral  Calculus.  Direct  integration,  definite 
integrals  and  their  application  to  kinematics  and  to  finding  the 
areas  of  curves,  integration  of  rational  fractions,  integration 
by  rationalization,  integration  by  parts  and  reduction  formulas, 
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integration  by  series,  lengths  and  areas  of  curves,  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  solids  of  revolution.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Spherical  and  Advanced  Plane  Trigonometry. 
Taylor's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Part  II  of  Loney's 
Plane  Trigonometry.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Advanced  Algebra.  Series,  theory  of  equations, 
solution  of  systems  of  higher  equations.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

12.  Analytic  Geometry.  Course  7  continued,  including 
a  study  of  the  general  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  two 
variables,  the  plane,  the  straight  line  in  space,  surfaces  of  the 
second  order,  and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree 
with   three   variables.     Spring   Term,   three   hours. 

13.  Railroad  Surveying.  Simple,  compound,  and  re- 
versed curves;  wyes,  switches,  and  turn-outs;  corps  organized 
for  preliminary  survey  of  a  cross-country  railroad,  elevation  of 
centre  line  and  topography  taken,  grade  determined,  degree  of 
curves  fixed  and  paper  location  made,  slope  stakes  set,  earth- 
work calculated.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

14.  Pen  and  Colored  Topography.  Conventional 
methods  of  representation,  topographical  signs,  hill  shading, 
copying,  reducing,  and  enlarging  maps.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

15.  Topographical  Surveying.  Transit  and  stadia  rods, 
plotting  of  stadia  lines,  side  readings,  and  contour  lines.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

16.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  courses  8  and  9  em- 
bracing the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

17.  Differential  Equations.  Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
Prerequisites,  courses  8,  9,  16. 

18.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Lectures  and  original  prob- 
lems. Alternate  years.  Given  in  1908-1909.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours.     Prerequisites,  courses  7,  8,  9,  12. 
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ID.  Differential  Equations.  Fall  Term,  three,  hours. 
Prerequisite,  course  17. 

20.  Determinants  \\i>  the  Theory  of  Equations. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours.     Prerequisites,  courses  10,  11. 

21.  Teachers'  Course   in   Mathematics.     Spring  Term, 

three  hours. 

Iu  electing  mathematics  students  should  select  some  one  or 
more  of  the  following  groups  of  courses:  (4,  5,  6),  (7,  8,  9), 
(10,  11,  6),  (10,  11,  12),  (13,  14,  15),  (1G,  17),  (19,  20,  21), 
(is.  21). 


PHYSICS 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  acoustics,  optics,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  are  presented.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  is  desirable  that  those  taking  this  course  should,  if  possible, 
elect  with  it  one  hour  of  laboratory  Physics. 

Those  who  have  presented  Elementary  Physics  as  one  of  the 
entrance  requirements  are  only  allowed  to  elect  this  course  on 
condition  that  they  supplement  it  with  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  a  week,  receiving  for  the  course  thus  increased  three 
hours  credit.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  courses  1-3.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 

2.  Laboratory  Physics.  The  laboratory  practice  is 
devoted  to  the  experimental  verification  of  physical  formulae. 
The  student  is  taught  to  use  instruments  of  precision  and  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  simpler  methods  of  physical 
measurements. 
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Prerequisites,  Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics,  courses 
7-9.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  Consisting  largely  of  problem 
work.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  more  difficult  parts  of  Mechanics  and  Electricity.  Prere- 
quisites, Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics,  courses  7-9. 
Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  This  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  expect  to  make  a  special  study  of  Engineering 
and  for  such  as  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  Mechanics  more  com- 
plete than  that  given  in  course  1.  The  course  consists  of  text 
book  work  supplemented  by  problems  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples of  the  text.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  courses  7-9. 
Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 

One  year  of  work  in  this  department  is  prescribed  for  all 
students  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science.  With  this 
exception,  the  work  for  all  students  is  elective  but  may  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  remainder  of  their  course. 

Each  course  is  arranged  for  one  year  of  work  on  the  basis  of 
three  hours  of  credit  per  week;  but  in  the  advanced  courses, 
work  necessary  for  six  hours  of  credit  per  week  may  be  elected. 

In  the  laboratory  courses  a  minimum  of  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  actual  work  in  the  laboratory  is  required  for  each 
hour  of  credit.  Written  examinations  in  connection  with 
lecture  courses,  and  oral  examinations  in  connection  with 
laboratory    courses    are   frequently   given. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction  not  only  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects as  outlined  in  the  different  courses,  but  also  to  train 
the  student  in  habits  of  accuracy,  and  develop  his  powers  of 
observation. 

first  year 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners.  In- 
struction is  given  by  means  of  experimental  lectures,   with 
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bi-weekly  written  examinations.  During  the  study  of  the 
metals  the  lectures  are  supplemented  by  practical  work 
in  the  laboratory,  where  the  studenl  is  taught  the  use  of  the 
common  reagents  in  the  determination  of  metals  and  acids 

in    simple    solutions. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  in  the  Course  in 
Letters  and  Science  who  do  not  present  chemistry  for  ad- 
mission to  College,  and  is  elective  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Course  in  Arts.     Three   Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Qualitive  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  including 
blowpipe  analysis,  the  separation  of  metals  and  acids  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  solution  and  analysis  of  solid  mixtures,  includ- 
ing alloys  and  minerals.  Frequent  oral  examinations,  as 
well  as  occasional  explanatory  lectures  are  given  during  the 
course. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  in  the  Course  in 
Letters  and  Science  who  present  Chemistry  for  admission  to 
college,   and  is  elective  for  all  others  who   have  had  Course 

1,  or  its  equivalent.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

THIRD  YEAR 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  includ- 
ing the  more  important  determinations  and  separations  and 
employing  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.  Those  who  elect  extra  hours  of  work  in  this  course 
will  be  given  some  of  the  simpler  electrolytic  determinations, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  may  take  up  the  analysis 
of  certain  commercial  products,  ores,  etc. 

This  course  is  elective  for  all  who  have  completed  Course 

2,  or  its  equivalent.     Three  Terms,  three  or  six  hours. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

4.  Mineral  Analysis.  This  course  is  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  learned  in  Course  3.     It  consists  of 
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the  analysis  of  typical  minerals  by  approved  methods,  and 
also  includes  rock  analysis.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to 
teach  the  student  accurate  methods  and  also  to  make  accurate 
analyses.     Three  Terms,  three  or  six  hours. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  in  Organic  Chemistry 
is  a  course  of  about  fifty  lectures  accompanied  by  laboratory 
work.  The  lectures  cover  the  general  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  a  description  of  the  typical  compounds. 
The  laboratory  work  is  a  course  in  organic  preparations  fol- 
lowing the  methods  given  in  Gattermann's  Practical  Methods 
of  Organic  Chemistry,  and  requiring  from  about  150  to  about 
450  hours  of  actual  work,  according  to  the  number  of  hours 
elected  for  this  course.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
had  Course  3.  In  special  cases  members  of  the  Senior  class 
may  elect  this  course  after  having  had  Course  2.  Three  Terms, 
three  or  six  hours. 

6.  Special  Courses.  In  special  cases  some  of  the  simpler 
courses  in  technical  or  medical  chemistry  may  be  taken  by  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  place  of  the  third  term  of  Courses 
4  or  5.     Spring  Term,  three  or  six  hours. 

MINERALOGY 

1.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  This  course  is  open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  2  in  Chemistry.  It 
includes  the  study  of  crystallography,  and  of  the  more  impor- 
tant physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  employed 
in  their  determination,  together  with  the  classification  and 
special  study  of  the  more  important  minerals.  Fall  and 
Winter   Terms,    three   hours. 

2.  Practical  Mineralogy.  To  those  who  have  had  the 
preceding  course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instruments 
and  general  methods  of  mineralogical  work.  Spring  Term, 
three   hours. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY* 

The  courses  m  this  departmenl  are  designed  bo  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  ed- 
ucation requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  both  the  geological 
ami  the  biological  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  three 
years  of  continuous  work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach 
these  subjects  or  pursue  them  in  a  professional  way.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Text 
books  for  supplementary  reading  are  required,  with  oral  and 
written  reviews.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of 
the  subjects,  and  habits  of  independent  investigation  are  foster- 
ed. The  significant  questions  which  subjects  in  natural  history 
raise  at  the  present  time  will  receive  such  discussion  as  may 
be  suitable.  Hours  for  laboratory  and  field  work  are  arranged 
after  the  organization  of  classes. 

Through  the  completion  of  Lathrop  Hall  a  large  depart- 
ment library  and  a  reorganized  museum  will  be  accessible 
for    regular    work. 

GEOLOGY 

The  following  should  be  noted  as  to  the  order  of  work.  Course 

1  is  prerequisite  to)  all  later  work.  Either  2  or  3  may 
be  taken  as  second  year  work  by  those  who  desire  two  years 
of  study  in  geological  subjects.  If  three  years  are  desired 
the  order  in  which   2   and   3   are  taken  is  not  material.     Both 

2  and  3  may  be  taken  during  the  same  year. 

FOR  SOPHOMORES 

1.  General  Geology.  This  course  gives  an  introduction 
to  the  several  phases  of  geology  usually  comprehended  under 
the  terms  dynamical,  structural  and  historical.  Under 
the  first  much  attention  is  given  to  land  forms  and  their  origin, 
or  physiography,  writh  a  view  to  understanding  the  geographic 
conditions  of  human  life.  The  common  minerals,  rocks 
and  rock  structures  are  studied  and  the  history  of  the  earth 

•  During  the  year  19)7-8  Professor  Brijrham  will  he  absent  on  leave,  and  courses  in 
Geology  will  be  omitted  except   '1  and  ib  which  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Whit  nail. 
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is  presented,  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  upon  the  course  of  organic 
evolution. 

Attendance  is  required,  upon  four  field  excursions,  two 
in  the  Fall  and  two  in  the  Spring,  with  written  reports.  Brig- 
ham's  text-book  of  geology,  and  other  assigned  readings. 
Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

2.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Geology. 
Course  1  is  prerequisite.  This  work  will  include  careful 
examination  of  the  great  Paleozoic  section  of  New  York,  from 
the  Adirondacks  to  the  southern  counties,  the  study  of  fossils 
collected  by  the  student  and  of  other  characteristic  forms; 
also  laboratory  work  upon  minerals,  rocks,  rock  structures 
and  geological  maps.  A  considerable  part  of  the  time  will 
be  devoted  to  economic  products,  the  study  being  based  on 
Ries'  Economic  Geology  of  the  United  States.  Essays  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Occasional  lectures  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  instructor.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Physiography.  Course  1  is  prerequisite.  3a,  36 
or    3c  may    be  elected  separately. 

3a.  Physiography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
origin  of  the  land  forms  is  explained  and  especial  attention 
given  to  the  control  exercised  by  geographic  conditions  upon 
the  colonization,  social  life,  commerce  and  military  history 
of  the  United  States.  Forestry  and  forest  reservations, 
the  arid  lands  and  irrigation,  and  the  development  of  lines 
of  travel  and  communication  are  among  the  themes  treated. 
There  will  be  about  fifteen  lectures  on  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  and  a  short  series  upon  elementary  meteorology, 
especially  as  applied  to  climate  and  weather  forecasts  in  the 
United  States.  Each  week  will  include  a  laboratory  period 
of  2\  hours  for  the  study  of  typical  land  forms,  and  for  the 
construction  of  weather  maps.     Conferences,  discussions    and 
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essays  on   special   problems  and   regions.      Fall  and   Winter 

Terms,     three     hours. 

36.  Field  course.  The  quaternary  geology  of  a  district 
including  fifty  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton,  is 
the  usual  subjeel  for  study.  Students  carry  on  field  work 
each  week,  both  with  the  instructor  and  independently. 
All  the  materials  of  the  drift,  with  subsequent  formations, 
and  the  topography  as  a  whole,  are  investigated  in  detail, 
each  man  presenting  a  report  and  map  embodying  the  results 
of  his  study.     Spring   Term,   three  hours. 

3c.  Excursions  in  Physiography.  Students  not  less  than 
five  in  number  may  elect  this  work.  Excursions  to  impor- 
tant localities,  such  as  the  old  drainage  channels  near  Syra- 
cuse, Niagara,  the  glacial  and  shore  features  of  North  Fair- 
haven  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  the  Scran- 
ton  coal  region.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  History  of  Evolution.  The  growth  of  evolutionary 
theory  is  set  forth  in  a  course  of  lectures,  dealing  especially 
with  the  development  of  the  geological  and  biological  sciences. 
Collateral  reading  and  essays  treating  important  names, 
epochs,  and  doctrines.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

BIOLOGY 

In  all  courses,  the  student  is  guided  in  the  preparation  of 
material,  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  study. 
Personal  observation  and  comparison  are  emphasized  and  are 
aided  and  supplemented  by  recitations,  readings  and  conferences. 
Course  1  or  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  subsequent  courses. 
Either  2  or  3  may  be  taken  as  second  year  work  by  those  who 
desire  two  years  of  study  in  biological  subjects.  Those  who 
wish  both  courses  3a  and  36  should  note  their  alternation  and 
that  3b  is  prerequisite  to  3a.  In  each  course  the  student 
should  arrange  his  time  during  the  scheduled  days,  so  as  to 
have  at  least  two  and  one-half  hours  in  the  laboratory  each 
week  for  each  term  hour. 
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FIRST    YEAR 

1.  General  Biology.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to 
study  the  structure,  the  activities,  and  the  general 
environmental  relations  of  a  few  organisms.  These 
are  chosen  so  as  to  give  an  introductory  knowledge  of  animal 
and  plant  protoplasm  and  to  show  the  significant  features 
of  the  large  animal  and  plant  groups.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  the  general  laws  relating  to  the  environment  of  animals 
and  plants,  adaptation,  struggle  for  existence,  pollination  of 
flowers,  and  distribution  are  studied  and  discussed.  Three 
Terms,   three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2a.  General  Botany.  A  study,  following  the  year  of 
General  Biology  or  its  equivalent,  of  the  lower  and  higher 
plant  forms,  in  the  order  of  systematic  botany,  but  with 
the  physiological  as  well  as  the  morphological  standpoint 
prominent.     Three    Terms,    three   hours. 

2b.  General  Zoology.  A  study,  following  the  year 
of  General  Biology  or  its  equivalent,  of  animal  forms,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  invertebrates.  This  course  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  3a.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3a.  Zoology:  Histology  and  Embryology  of  Verte- 
brates. A  study  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the 
tissues  that  make  up  the  organs  of  the  vertebrate  form,  with 
a  critical  study  of  their  development  in  two  vertebrates. 
The  practical  work  involves  considerable  attention  to  histo- 
logical technique.  The  student  will  make  many  of  the  prep- 
arations, will  interpret  these  and  others,  and  with  the  aid 
of  conferences  and  demonstrations  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
microscopic  structure,  the  origin,  and  the  development  of 
the  tissues  and  organs.  Given  in  1908-1909.  Three  Terms, 
three    hours. 

36.  Zoology:  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates.    Given    in    1907-1908.     Three    Terms,    three    hours. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

PRESCRIBED   FOB    FRESHMEN 

1.  Hygiene.  Personal  hygiene,  lectures  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  affecting  health.  The  hygiene  relating  to  each 
physiological  system  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  its  anatomy  and  physiology.  Fall  Term, 
one  hour. 

ELECTIVE   FOR   SOPHOMORES 

2.  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures  on  the  Osteology,  Arthrol- 
ogy,  Myology,  Angeiology,  and  Splanchnology  of  the  human 
body.      Fall    Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Physiology.  A  presentation  of  the  proceeds  of  life 
in  the  human  body  sufficiently  minute  in  details  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  students  desiring  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  subjects.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

Light  gymnastic  drill  is  required  three  times  a  week  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years.  This  exercise  h  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  erect  carriage  of  the  body,  the  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  the  muscular,  circulatory, 
and  respiratory  systems,  and  the  maintenance  of  general 
good  health  and  bodily  vigor.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Years,   attendance  is   voluntary. 

Every  student  admitted  to  the  College  receives  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year 
of  his  course  is  re-examined. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

HISTORY 

Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  preparation  and  needs  of 
students.  Stress  is  laid  on  essentials  and  definiteness.  While 
formal  examinations  and  informal  written  tests  are  given, 
rank  is  mainly  determined  by  daily    preparation.     Conduct 
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of  courses  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  classes,   historical 
preparation,  and  the  development  of  historical  interest. 

Lecture,  contemporaneous  illustration  and  explanation  by 
instructor,  student  recitation  on  text  and  lecture,  oral  and 
written  presentation  of  special  subjects  treated  in  other  texts, 
in  authorities,  or  in  sources,  frequent  outlines,  making  of  maps, 
and  class  discussions  are  employed  as  it  seems  advisable. 
There  is  a  constant  emphasis  on  practical  history,  that  is, 
past  history  as  the  foundation  of  present  institutions,  politi- 
cal and  social,  and  the  present  as  an  illustration  of  the  past. 

FIRST  YEAR 
FOR  SOPHOMORES 

1,  2,  3,  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  This  course  is 
continuous  throughout  the  year  and  is  required  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  It 
is  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors,  but  is  intended 
as  a  Sophomore  course.  All  students,  especially  those  who  are 
interested  in  History  and  in  the  allied  subjects  of  Social  Science 
— Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology — are  advised 
to  take  this  course  in  the  Sophomore  year.  The  course  is 
the  development  of  European  civilization  from  the  fourth 
century  to  the  present.  Text  book,  syllabus,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  Robinson's  source  selections  are  used.  While 
this  is  necessarily  an  outline  course,  there  is  room  for  a  com- 
parative survey,  and  also  for  an  intensive  study  of  the 
Reformation  period,  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  the  development  of  nationality  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  map  of  today.  Three  Terms, 
three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 

4, 5,  and  6.  American  History.  The  Sophomore  course  should 
be  taken  as  a  preliminary,  but  this  may  be  omitted  when 
satisfactory  preparation  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  or  in  Eng- 
lish History  can  be  shown.     This  course  in  American  History 
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should  be  taken  as  a  preliminary  to  all  courses  in  Political 
Science,  and  if  possible,  in  Political  Economy.  This  course 
Is  continuous  throughout  the  year.  For  convenience  of  state- 
ment, the  course  is  divided  below  by  terms,  but  these  divid- 
ing lines  are  not  rigidly  followed.  The  Epoch  Series,  Nan 
Tvne's  Revolution,  and  McLaughlin's  Confederation  and 
Constitution  will  he  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 

Course  4  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  fundamental 
political  institutions  with  which  the  English  colonists 
in  America  were  familiar,  the  evolution  in  a  new  environ- 
ment of  political  institutions  on  a  commonwealth  scale,  with 
emphasis  on  the  colonies  in  America  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  "forgotten  half-century"  as  preparation  for  the 
Revolution,  and  the  revolution  resulting  in  the  separation  of 
colonies  from  the  Empire.  Early  settlement,  and  the  Amer- 
ican aspect  of  the  second  Hundred  Years  war  between 
France  and  England  will  be  studied.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

Course  5  is  a  study  of  the  Confederation  as  a  scheme  of 
American  union,  the  successful  movement  for  a  more  perfect 
form  of  union  with  attention  to  the  Federal  Convention  and 
various  ratifying  conventions;  the  evolution  of  the  national 
spirit  through  the  stress  of  organization  of  the  new  government, 
of  administration  of  it  by  parties  of  opposite  tendencies,  and 
of  the  attempt  to  maintain  neutral  rights  in  the  great  Napoleon- 
ic conflict;  and  the  first  expressions  of  a  policy  based  on  a 
national  spirit  during  the  administations  of  Monroe.  Winter 
Term,    three   hours. 

Course  6  is  a  study  of  the  new  forces  in  American  life  rep- 
resented by  the  movement  which  elected  Jackson,  compared 
with  previous  men  and  issues;  the  treatment  of  new  issues  by 
this  Democracy;  the  development  of  the  sectionalization 
of  the  country  on  the  issue  of  slavery,  through 
the  struggle  over  the  tariff  with  the  nullification  episode,  the 
abolition  agitation,  and  the  movement  for  slavery  extension 
through   expansion   of   American   territory,    through    passage 
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of  the  compromise  of  1850,  culminating  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  origin  of  the  Republican  party,  Reconstruction,  election 
controversies,  nominating  conventions,  new  measures  and 
issues,  diplomacy,  the  new  nation  since  the  Civil  War,  com- 
plete this  course.  The  last  forty  years  are  treated  mainly 
by  lectures  and  special  recitations,  based  on  autobiographies 
and  special  articles.  The  Department  desires  to  secure 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  facts  on  which  to  base  judgment, 
to  the  end  that  patriotism  may  be  intelligent.  Spring  Term, 
three   hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department  offers  four  courses  in  Political  Science, 
open  primarily  to  Seniors,  also  to  Juniors  who  wish  to  elect 
the  four  courses,  and  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can History.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  will  be  given  in  1907-8;  courses 
1,  2,  4,  will  be  given  in  1908-9.  Thus  comparative  Govern- 
ment and  International  Law  will  be  offered  in  the  Spring 
Term  of  alternate  years. 

1  and 2.  Actual  Government,  Local,  State  and  National, 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  course  in  practical  citi- 
zenship, and  considers  not  so  much  theoretical  government 
as  actual  government.  Each  student  gives  a  report  on  his 
local  home  conditions.  Various  city  governments  are  studied 
from  charters,  muncipal  convention  reports  and  actual  op- 
eration. Legislative  and  Congressional  sessions  are  followed 
and  national  problems  are  discussed.  Brief  study  is  given 
to  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  Illustrative,  current  material 
is  taken  from  newspapers  and  reliable  magazine  articles; 
a  report  of  such  material  is  given  weekly  at  least  one  term. 
The  following  subjects  receive  varying  degrees  of  emphasis 
—units  of  representation,  suffrage,  party  and  machine,  pri- 
mary, majority  government,  judiciary,  colonial  and  territorial 
administration,  taxation,  foreign  intercourse,  commerce  and 
transportation,  education.  Hart's  Actual  Government  and 
some  New  York  newspaper  form  the  text  basis.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 
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.'>.  Elements  of  [nternational  Law.  A  study  of  the  priir- 
ciples  governing  the  relations  of  modern  civilized  States.  Prin- 
ciples are  illustrated  by  actual  cases,  especially  those  relating  to 
modern  development,  as  arbitration.  American  policy  is 
emphasized  and  comparative  application  is  noted.  A  text 
book  will  form  the  basis  of  study.  Alternate  years.  Given 
in    1907   8.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Comparative  National  Government.  The  machinery 
of  government  in  leading  European  states  is  considered.  While 
the  study  is  comparative,  the  point  of  view  is  American.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  are  carefully  studied. 
Austro-Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  Russian  changes 
and  Japan  are  noted.  Historical  growth  is  presented  only 
to  show  how  present  government  is  conditioned  by  the  national 
struggle.  Certain  salient  features  receive  emphasis,  as  initia- 
tive, responsible  ministry,  veto,  amendment,  executive  con- 
trol, composition  of  houses,  method  and  extension  of  franchise. 
Current  or  recent  elections  and  changes  offer  illustrative 
material.  Alternate  years.  Given  in  1908-1909.  Spring 
T<  rm,    three    hours. 


ECONOMICS    AND    SOCIOLOGY 

The  work  in  Economics  and  Sociology  is  primarily  direct- 
ed toward  a  clear,  definite  account  of  fundamental  principles, 
and  the  formation  of  a  generous  back-ground  for  more  special 
work  in  this  field.  In  so  far  as  possible,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  study  general  laws  in  the  light  of  modern  industrial 
and  social  life.  To  this  end  constant  reference  will  be  made  in 
the  class-room  to  current  illustrations  of  the  points  treated. 
Text-books  will  be  used  in  all  the  courses  and  these  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  required  readings.  The  great 
end  in  view  is  to  stimulate  independent  thought  on  the  com- 
plex questions  discussed,  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  best  literature  on  the  subjects. 
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ECONOMICS 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND     SENIORS 

Economics  1,  2  and  3  constitute  a  year's  course  and  no 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  work  of  a  single  term. 

Economics  1,  2,  and  3  are  required  for  all  other  courses 
in    Economics. 

Economics  7  will  be  ope  n  only  to  those  students  who  have 
received  the  previous  consent  of  the  instructor. 

1,  2  and  3.  Elementary  Economics.  This  course  aims 
to  present  a  careful  analysis  of  economic  and  industrial  so- 
ciety, and  to  establish  the  currently  accepted  ideas  relating 
to  the  general  principles  of  Economics.  A  very  hasty  survey 
of  English  and  American  industrial  development  will  be 
made;  the  three  great  economic  divisions — Consumption, 
Production  and  Distribution — will  be  thoroughly  treated; 
money,  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  credit, 
banking,  and  the  foreign  exchange  will  be  partially  covered; 
and  present  day  questions,  such  as  the  tariff,  labor  movement, 
the  railroad  problem  in  the  United  States,  trusts,  and  public 
finance  will  be  discussed.  The  object  of  this  course  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place  it  aims  to  acquaint  those  not  intend- 
ing to  specialize  in  Economics  with  modern  economic  ideas 
and  practices,  and  in  the  second  place  to  give  those  expecting 
to  adopt  law  or  business  as  a  profession  or  vocation  a  good 
preparation  for  more  detailed  study  along  special  lines  of  the 
subject.     Three    Terms,    three   hours. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  This  course  will  cover  the 
history  of  money  and  banking  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
also  include  the  significant  aspects  of  practical  banking. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be:  Coinage  and  coinage 
acts,  Revolutionary  bills  of  credit,  greenbacks,  silver  currency, 
bimetallism,  Suffolk  Bank  System,  Free  Bank  System,  National 
Bank  Act,  classes  of  banks,  method  of  forming  a  bank,  de- 
posits and  depositors,   loans,  the  bank  reserve,  the  clearing 
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house,  and  bhe  laws   relating   to  banking.     FaU  Term,  three 

hours. 

5.  Industrial  Combinations.  This  is  a  study  of  the 
history,  promotion  and  financing  of  large  industrial  concerns; 
and  an  account  of  the  legal  regulation  of  the  trust.  In  order 
bo  see  clearly  the  methods  of  organization,  the  practical 
working  and  the  legal  status  typical  cases  will  be  discussed. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  common  and  statute  law  regulat- 
ing trusts,  and  the  attitude  of  the  court.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

6.  Labor  Problems.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  out- 
line the  growth  and  development  of  labor  organization,  and  the 
existing  relations  between  capital  and  labor.  Strikes,  boy- 
cotts, conciliation,  arbitration,  profit  sharing  and  cooperation 
will  be  studied;  together  with  the  organization  and  effect- 
iveness of  the  labor  union.  Such  problems  as:  the  closed 
shop,  hours  of  labor,  the  minimum  wage  and  government 
regulation   will   also   be  treated.      Spring   Term,   three  hours. 

7.  Practical  Finance.  This  is  designed  as  a  fourth 
hour  course  in  connection  with  Economics  4  and  5,  and  will 
be  carried  one  hour  a  week  for  two  terms.  Some  simple  hand- 
book like  'The  A.  B.  C.  of  Wall  Street"  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  work,  and  then  in  the  light  of  the  text  the  finan- 
cial sheet  of  the  newspapers  wall  be  studied  and  interpreted. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  those  interested  and  es- 
pecially those  who  contemplate  entering  business  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  aspects  of  the  stock  exchange,  bond  market, 
sub-treasury,  etc.  The  great  aim:is  to  train  men  to  read  intel- 
ligently [the  financial  pages  of  the  newspapers.  Fall  and  Winter 
Terms,  one  hour. 

SOCIOLOGY 

FOR    SENIORS 

Sociology  1,  2  and  3  are  single  term  courses  for  those  who 
have  previously  elected  a  year's   work  in  the   department; 
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but  all  are  strongly  advised  to  elect  the  three  courses  in  Soci- 
ology as  they  constitute  a  logical  development  of  the  practi- 
cal side  of  the  subject  and  in  a  measure  are  interdependent 
courses. 

1.  Population  and  Social  Problems.  A  critical  study 
of  population  in  the  United  States  will  be  made,  in  regard 
to  its  distribution,  its  composition,  and  its  ethnic  groups.  This 
is  to  be  followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  more  general 
social  problems  which  are  related  to  the  distribution  and 
composition  of  population.  Thus  the  problem  of  immigra- 
tion, of  the  Negro,  of  the  rural  community,  of  the  city,  will 
be  critically  studied.  In  addition  some  attempt  will  be 
made  to  outline  the  more  important  movements  and  insti- 
tutions which  are  aiming  to  prevent  social  evils.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

2.  Study  of  the  Dependent  Class.  This  is  an  investi- 
gation of  that  class  of  the  population  which,  either  through 
misfortune  or  misconduct,  looks  to  society  for  its  mainten- 
ance. It  is  a  study  of  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  pauper, 
the  unemployed,  the  tramp,  the  degenerate,  and  the  depend- 
ent child.  Conditions  prevailing  in  New  York  State  will  be 
particularly  discussed.  In  so  far  as  possible,  conditions 
prevailing  in  other  states  will  be  compared  and  contrasted 
with  those  of  New  York.  Poor  laws,  the  super- 
vision of  state  institutions,  and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society   will   also   be   considered.     Winter   Term,   three  hours. 

3.  Criminology.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  histor- 
ical side  of  crime  and  the  development  of  the  science  of  pen- 
ology. An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  progressively  the 
treatment  of  criminals,  and  to  point  out  modern  practice. 
Such  topics  as:  the  causes  of  crime;  criminal  statistics;  prison 
systems;  prisons,  reformatories  and  jails;  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  parole  systems;  juvenile  delinquents;  and  the 
forms  of  preventive  work  will  form  the  basis  of  study.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 
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HISTORY  OF  ART 

FOR    JUNIORS   AND   BBNlORfl 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  history  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Text-books  are  used,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  consult  the  important  authorities  in  prepara- 
tion for  stated  examinations  upon  special  questions.  A  room 
is  provided  for  these  investigations,  well  equipped  with  works 
of  reference.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  lectures,  il- 
lustrated by  numerous  lantern  views,  and  is  aided  also  by  a 
large  collection   of  photographs. 

Egyptian  art  is  first  taken  up,  and  that  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Persia  is  next  considered.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture. 
Its  connection  with  earlier  styles  is  noted,  and  the  modifi- 
cations and  additions  made  by  the  Romans  are  carefully  trac- 
ed. The  Christian  basilicas,  and  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque, 
and  Mohammedan  styles  are  then  treated.  Further  courses 
deal  with  Gothic   and  Renaissance    architecture. 

The  development  of  ancient  sculpture  is  presented  with 
the  purpose  to  impart  some  appreciative  knowledge  of  its 
masterpieces,  to  show  the  relation  between  classical  and 
mediaeval  work,  and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which 
gave  to  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  pre-eminence 
as  the  standard  of  taste. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  painting  takes  note  of  what 
is  known  of  the  art  among  the  ancients  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Renaissance,  especially 
to  that  of  the    Italian    painters. 

Fall  Term:  Architecture   (ancient),  three  hours. 

Winter   Term:  Sculpture,   three  hours.     (1908). 

Architecture    (Gothic    and    Reniassance),    three   hours. 
(1909). 

Spring  Term:  Painting,    three  hours. 
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Note.  Students  desiring  all  the  courses  indicated  above 
are  advised  to  take  one  course  in  the  Winter  Term  of  the 
Junior  year,  and  the  other  courses  in  the  senior  year. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION 
PHILOSOPHY 

FIRST  YEAR 

PRESCRIBED   FOR    JUNIORS 

1  and  2.  Psychology.  This  is  a  course  in  elementary, 
general  psychology,  and  seeks  to  study  in  a  scientific  way 
the  normal  processes  of  the  human  mind.  While  the  main 
stress  is  laid  upon  descriptive,  or  structural  psychology  accord- 
ing to  the  introspective  method,  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  physiological,  functional,  and  experimental  as- 
pects  of  the  subject.     Fall  and   Winter   Terms,   three  hours. 

ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

3.  Logic.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  valid  reasoning  and  scientific  procedure, 
and  the  nature  of  the  thought  process.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

4  and  5.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Courses  9  and 
10  in  the  Department  of  Greek.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms, 
three     hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    SENIORS 

6.  Ethics.  In  this  course  various  phases  of  the  problems 
of  conduct  are  considered  with  special  reference  to  theories 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the  moral  standard.  The 
pyschological  basis  of  morality  is  first  taken  up,  and 
the  questions  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  concience  are 
discussed.  The  classic  theories  of  the .  moral  standard  are 
examined  as  to  their  adequacy  in  interpreting  the  moral  life. 
In  the  light  of  the  moral  standard  thus  revealed,  the  various 
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individual  and  social  virtues  are  studied,  and  moral  develop- 
ment and  progress  described.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
7  and  8.     History  of  Modern  Philosophy.    The  leading 

philosophical  systems  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time 
are  Studied  sympathetically  and  critically.  It  is  attempt- 
ed to  make  clear  the  spirit  of  modern  philosophy,  and  to 
reach  a  tenable  solution  of  the  various  philosophical  prob- 
lems.     Winter  and  Spring   Terms,   three  hours. 

EDUCATION 

The  following  courses,  arranged  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  are  offered  for  those 
intending  to-  teach  after  graduating  from  college.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  these  seven  courses  will  entitle  the 
student,  upon  graduation,  to  receive  the  college  graduate 
professional  certificate. 

FOR  JUNIORS 

1  and  2.  Courses  1  and  2  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Course  3  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Spri?ig 
Term,    three    hours. 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

4.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Specieic  Subjects.  One 
of  the  following  courses  is  required,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  more  than  one  be  taken:  Latin,  courses  9  and  13;  Greek, 
course  13;  Romance  Languages,  course  5;  Mathe- 
matics, course  21.  Any  other  course  for  teachers,  of  equiva- 
lent scope,  offered  by  a  department  of  the  University,  may 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  above  list.  One  Term,  three 
hours. 

FOR    SENIORS 

5.  History  of  Education.  An  historical  account  of  the 
leading  typical  theories  of  education  and  of  the  unfolding  of 
educational  ideas  in  ancient,  media3val,  and  modern  times, 
with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  present  educa- 
tional policy.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
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6  and  7.  Principles  of  Education  and  General  Method. 
These  courses  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  growing  self  and  of  its 
adjustment  to  its  environment,  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  a 
correct  theory  of  instruction.  It  is  based  mainly  on  psycho- 
logical and  ethical  considerations,  and  treats  such  topics  as 
habit,  attention,  interest,  reasoning,  emotion,  and  apper- 
ception, with  special  reference  to  their  pedagogical  implica- 
tions. The  main  features  of  the  educational  ideal  are  made 
prominent  and  the  basal  features  of  valid  method  are  em- 
phasized.    Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 


PRACTICAL  ETHICS 

PRESCRIBED     FOR     FRESHMEN 


1.  Practical  Ethics.  The  President  at  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year  will  give  six  lectures  upon  the  principles  of 
moral  conduct  with  special  reference  to  Christian  Ethics  and 
with  practical  bearing  upon  the  college  life. 


THEOLOGICAL  WORK 

The  following  courses  in  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open 
to  election  by  Seniors  in  the  College  under  certain  conditions. 

1.  Theological   Propedeutics.       Fall   Term,   one  hour. 

2.  Principles  of  Interpretation   Fall  Term,  three  hours; 
Winter  Term,  four  hours;  Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

For  description  of  the  above  courses  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


PROFESSIONAL   AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Students  who  after  graduation  intend  to  enter  some  pro- 
fessional or  technical  school,  should  note  that  the  relation 
of  many  of  the  courses  here  offered,  to  the  work  done  in  these 
schools,  is  such  that  by  a  judicious  choice  of  electives  not 
only    may  special  preparation  be  secured,  but  in  many  cases, 
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credits  also  that  will  materially  shorten  the  time  required 
for  graduation  from  such  schools. 

Theology— Courses  of  study  in  the  College  are  so  arranged 

that  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  specified  standing  in  the 
first  three  years  may  reduce  his  combined  course  in  College 
and  Seminary  from  seven  to  six  years  by  the  election  of  certain 
subjects  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans. 

Law — Law  Schools  prescribe  terms  of  study  so  varied  in 
subjects  and  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  formal  con- 
nection between  the  College  and  the  Law  School.  But  ample 
courses  in  History  and  Political  Science  give  generous  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  law  after  graduation. 

Medicine — The  full  four  years'  course  will  cover  approxi- 
mately the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  Medical  Schools  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  pending  arrangements  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  will  probably  secure  one  year's  credit 
upon  the  course  of  the  Medical  Schools. 

Engineering — The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers 
courses  in  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  and  Freehand  Drawing  and 
Lettering,  in  Land  and  Topographical  Surveying  and  Plot- 
ting, in  Engineering  and  Railroading,  and  in  Descriptive 
Geometry.  The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  course  in 
the  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  These  courses  taken  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  Departments  will  secure  credit  approxi- 
mately for  two  years  of  work  in  Schools  of  Engineering. 

Teaching — The  course  in  Education  entitles  the  graduate 
to  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate  awarded  by 
the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


FALL   TERM 

(  (3)  Latin*  1, 
,Q,  J  (3)  Greek  1, 
(y)    }  (3)  German  1, 

(.(3)   French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(4)  Mathematics  1, 

{  Practical  Ethics  1, 
(1)  \  Hygiene  1, 
( Gymnastics. 


f  (3)  Latin  4, 
(3)   {  (3)  Greek  4, 

I  (8)    Mat  hematics  7, 

(3)  German  2, 
I  (3)   French  2, 
(3)    -I  (3)   Eng.  Literature  1, 
|  (3)  English  B, 
[(3)   History  1, 
f  (3)  Chemistry  1, 
|  (8)  Physics  1, 
(3)   {  (3)  Geologv  1, 
(3)  Biology  1, 
(3)  Anatomy  2, 
(1)  Public  Speakingt  3, 
(I )  Gymnastics, 
(0)   Electives  from  above  list. 


(3)  Psychology  1, 
(12)  Electives*. 


(9) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


WINTER   TERM 

f  (3)  Latin  2, 
I  (3)  Greek  2, 
J  (3)  German  1, 
[  (3)   French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1. 

(4)  Mathematics  2, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


SPRING    TERM 

(  (3)  Latin  3, 
(q)  J  (3)  Greek  3, 
(V}   )  (3)  German  1, 

1(3)   French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(4)  Mathematics  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


f  (3)  Latin  5  or  6. 
<  (3)  Greek  5  or  6,  (3) 

1  (3)  Mathematics  8, 
f  (3)  German  2, 
|  (3)   French  3. 
i  (8)   Eng.  Literature  1,  (3) 
|  (3)   English  B, 
[  (3)  History  2, 
'  (3)  Chemistry  1, 

(3)  Physics  1, 

(3)  Geology  1,  (3) 

(3)  Biology  1. 

(3)   Physiology  3, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  3. 
(1)  Gymnastics,  (1) 

(6)   Electives  from  above  list.  (6) 


(3) 


(8) 


(3) 


f  (3)  Latin  7  or  8, 
\  (3)  Greek  7  or  8, 

L(3)   Mathematics  (9) 

[  (3)  German  2, 

I  (3)   French  4, 
i  (3)   Eng.  Lit.  1, 

|  (3)  English  B, 

[  (3)  History  3, 

( (3)  Chemistry  1, 

I  (3)  Physics  1, 

\  (3)  Geology  1, 

|  (3)    Biology  1, 

[(3)   Physiologv  3, 
(1)  Pub.  Speaking  3, 
Gymnastics, 
Electives  from  above  list. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

(3)  Psychology  2, 
(12)  Electives. 


(15)  Electives. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15  hours  each  term. 


Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  66. 

*The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  numeral 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  When 
students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will  be 
substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  mora  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun 
in  the  same  year. 

tPublic  Speaking  is  a  free  elective  (not  included  in  any  group),  and  may  be  taken  as 
an  extra  hour  by  those  students  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work. 

+In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  Year,  a  total  of  138  term  hours  of  work 
(including  Sophomore  Gymnastics  and  Junior  Psychology)  is  required  for  a  degree.  No 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  in  more  than  live  subjects  at  the  same  time,  or 
more  than  two  courses  in  any  sing.e  department  at  the  same  time  (i.  <?.,  six  hours  in  the 
Sophomore  Year  for  engineering  students  or  seven  hours  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Years  lor  all  students). 

No  subject,  except  Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Art.  may  be  counted  towards 
a  degree,  unless  it  has  been  pursued  in  College  for  at  least  one  year. 
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FOR  THE  DEGREE  OP  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


1  i;l  -IIMAN  YEAH 


rALL   TKltM 

I  (8)  Latin*i, 
(6)  \  (8)  German  I. 

1(8)  Frenoh  i. 
(8)   Rhetoric  l. 
1 1>)  Mathematics  i</. 
(8)  Chemistry  l. 

i  Practical  Ethics  1. 
(I)  I  Hygiene  i. 

(.Gymnastics. 


WINTER    TKIOI 

f (8)    Latin  2, 
(ii)   -j  (8)  German  1, 

I  (3)  French  l, 
(8)  Rhetoric  l, 
(4)  Mathemal  ics  '.'<:, 
(3)  Chemistry  I, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


HPRINd    TKKM 

f  (3)    Latin  3, 
(6)  <  (3)  German  I, 
I  (3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(4)  Mathemal  i'-s  3a, 
(3)  Chemistry  L 

(1)  Gymnastics. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


,.n    \  (8)   Math.  4  or  7, 
,->1    i  (3»  Physics  i. 

;  (8)  German  8, 

I  t3>  French  2. 

s  (3)  Kng.  Literature  1. 
:;.   English  B, 

[  (3t    History  1, 

I  (3)  Chemistry  2,  or  3, 

I  (3)  Geology  1, 

j  (8)  Biology  I, 

( (3)  Anatomy  2. 
1 1 1  Public  Speaking*  3, 
(l)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


18) 


(8) 


\  (3)  Math.  5  or  8. 
I  (3)   Physics  1, 
r  (8)  German  "i. 
I  (8)  French  8, 
1  (3)   Entj.  Literature  1, 
|  (3)  English  B, 
U3)    History  2, 
f  (3)  Chemistry  2,  8, 
j  (3)  Geology  1. 
1  (3)   Biology  1, 
i  t,3)  Physiology  3, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(8) 


(I) 


(6)  Electives  from  above  list.  (6) 


j  (3)   Math.  6  or  9. 

(  (3)  Physics  I, 

f  <3)  German  2, 

I  (3)  French  4. 

\  (3)  Eng.  Lit.  1, 

i  (8)   English  B, 

{  (3)  History  3, 

(  (3)  Chemistry  '2,  3, 
(3)  Cieology  1, 
(3)   Biology  I, 
(3)   Physiology  3, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  8, 

Gymnastics, 

Electives  from  above  list. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


(3)  Psychology  1 
(12)   Electives.:}: 


(3)  Psychology  2, 
(12)   Electives. 


(15)  Electives. 
SENIOR  YEAR 
Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15  hours  each  term. 


Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  66. 

•The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  numeral 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  When 
students  nre  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will  be 
substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun 
in  the  same  year. 

tPublic  Speaking  is  a  free  elective  (not  included  in  any  group),  and  may  be  taken 
as  an  extra  hour  by  those  students  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work. 

Jin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  Year,  a  total  of  138  term  hours  of  work 
(including  Sophomore  Gymnastics  and  .1  unior  Psychology)  is  required  for  a  degree.  No 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  in  more  than  five  subjects  at  the  same  time,  or 
more  than  two  courses  in  any  single  department  at  the  same  time  (z.  e.,  six  hours  in  the 
Sophomore  Year  for  engineering  students,  or  seven  hours  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  for  all  students). 

No  subject,  except  Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Art,  may  be  counted  toward 
a  degree,  unless  it  has  been  pursued  iu  College  for  at  least  one  year. 
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LIST  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

The  numeral  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  Sophomore 
electives  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  Junior  electives  are  open  to  Seniors  when 
the  schedule  permits. 

JUNIOR    YEAR 


FALL    TERM 

Latin  9  or  10, 

Greek  9  or  12,  15, 

Semitic  Languages  1,  2,  3, 

German  3, 

Rom.  Lang.  2b.  5  or  6,  9  or  10, 

English  Literature  3. 

Anglo-Saxon  5, 

Rhetoric  4, 

Mathematics  10.  13,  lti,  18,  19, 

Chemistry  2.  3.  4, 

Mineralogy  l. 

Physics  2.  3.  4. 

Geology  2,  3a, 

Biology  2a   2b.  3a.  Bb, 

History  4, 

History  of  Art, 

Philosophy  1,  4. 

Economics  1,  4,  7, 


WINTER    TERM 

Latin  11, 
Greek  10,  15, 
Semitic  Languages  1,  5, 
German  4, 

Romance  Lang.  7,  9  or  10, 
English  Literature  3, 
Anglo-Saxon  5, 
Rhetoric  4, 

Mathematics  11,  14,  16.  18, 
Chemistry  2,  3,  4, 
Mineralogy  1. 
Physics  2,  3,  4, 
Geology  2,  3a,  4. 
Biology  2a,  2b,  3a,  3b, 
History  5, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  2,  5, 
Economics  2,  7, 


SPRING   TERM 

Latin  12  or  13, 
Greek  11  or  13,  15, 
Semitic  Languages  1,  4, 
German  5, 

Romance  Lang.  8,  9  or  10, 
English  Literature  3, 
Anglo-Saxon  5, 
Rhetoric  4, 

Mathematics  12,  15,  17,  21. 
Chemistry  2,  3,  4, 
Mineralogy  2, 
Physics  2,  4, 
Geology  2,  33,  3c, 
Biology  2a,  2b,  8a,  U, 
History  6, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  3, 
Economics  3,  6/ 


German  6  or  7,  11. 
English  Literature  3.  4, 
Middle  English  6, 
Chemistry  4,  5, 
H  istory  4, 
History  of  Art, 
Political  Science  1, 
Sociology  1, 
Philosophy  6, 
Education  5, 
Propaedeutics, 
Interpretation. 


SENIOR    YEAR 

German  8,  9,  12, 
English  Literature  3,  • 
Middle  English  6, 
Chemistry  4,  5, 
History  5, 
History  of  Art, 
Political  Science  2,  5, 
Sociology  2, 
Philosophy  7, 
Educatiou  6, 

Interpretation. 


German  10, 

English  Literature  3,  4, 
Middle  English  6, 
Chemistry  4,  5,  6, 
History  6, 
History  of  Art, 
Political  Science  3,  4, 
Sociology  3, 
Philosophy  8, 
Education  7, 

Interpretation. 


GRADUATE  WORK 


I.  MASTERS'  DEGREES 

Under  the  conditions  specified  below  the  University  Faculty 
will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science  candidates  who  have  received  the  corresponding 
Bachelor's  degree  and  who  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of 
advanced  non-professional  study  equivalent  to  an  additional 
year  of  college  work.  Candidates  for  the  Masters'  degrees, 
however,  will  be  received  only  in  departments  that  shall  ap- 
prove graduate  work  under  their  direction.  They  cannot  be 
allowed  full  liberty  of  selection  within  the  field  of  a  given  de- 
partment, but  will  be  limited  to  such  work  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  suit  the  convenience  of  the  officers  in  charge.  All 
graduate  courses  will  consist  of  a  major  and  a  minor  subject, 
to  be  taken  in  different  but  related  departments.  Satisfac- 
tory examinations  must  be  passed  in  these  studies,  and  a 
thesis  must  be  presented  on  some  topic  within  the  field  of  the 
major  subject.  Every  application  for  graduate  courses  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  together 
with  a  sufficiently  detailed  statement  of  the  plan  of  the  courses 
proposed.  This  committee  will  have  power  to  grant  or  deny 
any  petition  for  admission  to  graduate  work.  Final  exam- 
inations for  Masters'  degrees  will  be  given  before  one  or  more 
members  of  this  committee  in  addition  to  the  examining 
officer,  and  the  granting  of  the  degree  will  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  including  the  officers 
conducting    the    courses. 

Graduates  of  any  approved  college  who  have  received  the 
corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  admitted  to  a  course 
for  a  Master's  degree  in  residence.  The  plan  of  study  must 
be  submitted  to   the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  before 
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the  course  is  undertaken; the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December 
1,  and  the  thesis  itself  by  May  15  of  the  college  year  in 
which  the  candidate  expects  to  take  the  degree.  Graduates 
giving  their  full  time  to  the  work  maybe  recommended  for 
the  degree  after  one  year  of  study.  Graduates  giving  only 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work  will  not  be  recom- 
mended under  two  years.  In  either  case,  the  candidate  must 
pursue  graduate  study  in  residence  during  at  least  three  terms. 
A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University 
Library.  The  degree  must  be  taken  within  three  years  after 
enrollment  for  the  course  unless  the  time  is  extended  by 
special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Candidates  for  the  Master's 
degree  in  residence  will  pay  the  amount  of  the  regular  under- 
graduate tuition  including  general  college  fees  plus  any  lab- 
oratory or  other  department  charges  that  maybe  involved  by 
the  course  taken.  Under  present  conditions  this  will  make 
the  regular  charges  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  term  for 
three  terms,  but  this  amount  would  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  any  extension  of  the  course  beyond  the  ordinary  one  year 
period. 

Graduates  of  this  College  of  not  less  than  three  years 
standing  whose  career  since  graduation  gives  clear  evidence 
of  earnest  and  successful  effort  toward  intellectual  develop- 
ment will  be  allowed  to  undertake  in  absentia  a  course 
leading  to  a  Master's  degree.  Every  application  for  this 
privilege  must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive statement  as  to  the  applicant's  educational  record 
and  development  since  graduation.  Each  case  will  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work,  and 
it  is  intended  that  no  applicant  shall  be  accepted  unless  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  he  is  exceptionally  deserving  of  recogni- 
tion and  that  he  is  likely  to  pursue  faithfully  and  success- 
fully a  course  of  independent  advanced  study.  This  course 
will  be  similar  to  that  required  of  a  candidate  in  residence, 
and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  to  examinations, 
thesis,  etc.  Candidates  successfully  completing  such  a  course 
may  be  recommended  for  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years 
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From  the  time  of  their  application.  Examinations  will  be 
at  least  partly  oral  and  must  be  taken  in  Hamilton  before 
a  committeeof  the  Faculty,  as  in  the  case  of  residence  courses. 
The  degree  must  be  taken  within  three  years  after  enroll- 
ment for  the  course  unless  the  time  is  extended  by  special 
action  of  the  Faculty.  Candidates  for  the  degree  in  absentia 
will  pay  the  amount  of  the  regular  undergraduate  tuition  not 
including  general  college  fees.  Under  present  conditions 
this  will  make  the  regular  charges  amount  to  twenty  dollars 
a  term  for  six  terms,  but  this  amount  would  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  any  extension  of  the  course  beyond  the  reg- 
ular two  year    period. 

The  Master's  degree  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  this 
college  who  have  spent  one  year  in  residence  at  any  academic 
or  scientific  institution  engaged  in  non-professional  study 
and  who,  having  been  registered  at  Colgate  University,  for 
the  degree  not  less  than  one  college  year,  have  fulfilled  the 
conditions  regarding  courses  of  study,  examination,  and 
thesis,  specified  for  the  degree  in  residence.  No  work,  how- 
ever, will  be  thus  registered  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  fulfillment 
of  the  requirement  for  a   degree  elsewhere. 

Under  the  above  regulations  the  University  P'aculty  will 
recommend  for  a  Master's  degree  any  student  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  who  already  possesses  the  corresponding- 
Bachelor's  degree,  who  shall  so  arrange  his  work  in  the  Sem- 
inary as  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  major  subject,  equiv- 
alent to  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year  and  a  satisfactory 
minor  subject  equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year, 
and  who  shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  within  the  range 
of  the  major  subject.  There  are  here  specified  certain 
Seminary  courses  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  major  or 
minor  subjects,  and  also  certain  College  courses,  which  may 
be  included  by  the  student  in  his  Seminary  course  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  basis  for  minor  subjects: 
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MAJOR    SUBJECTS 

Hebrew  Literature, 

Semitic   Languages   and   Literature, 

Old  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Hellenistic  Literature, 

New   Testament   Literature    (including    English), 

Biblical  Literature. 

MINOR  SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  above  major  subjects  except  Biblical  Literature, 

New   Testament   Literature  in   Greek, 

History    and   Theology, 

Theology, 

History  (open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least 
fifteen  term  hours  of  College  History  in  addition  to  the 
required  work  in  History  in  the  Seminary), 

English    Literature, 

Greek    Literature, 

Latin  Literature, 

French    Literature, 

German  Literature, 

Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

The  last  six  of  the  minor  subjects  are  taken  from  the  College 
curriculum,  the  others  from  the  Seminary  curriculum. 


II.  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  candidates,  who  have  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study,  or  have  received  any  other  Bachelor  degree 
which  represents  a  four  years'  course  of  collegiate  study 
equivalent  as  a  training  for  theological  study  to  the  course 
usually  pursued  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who 
shall  have  pursued  the  Full  Course  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
including  an  approved  scheme  of  electives  for  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Years,  and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  of  not 
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loss  than  three  thousand  words,  approved  by  the  Theological 
Faculty.  A  ropy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the 
University  Library.  The  University  Faculty  will  not  recom- 
mend the  conferring  of  this  degree  for  work  done  in  absentia. 

By  electing  during  the  Senior  Year  in  College  the  course 
in  Hebrew,  as  specified  on  page  33  of  this  catalogue,  and  the 
courses  in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of 
[nterpretation,  as  specified  on  page  62,  and  by  taking  extra 
work  during  two  years  in  the  Seminary,  the  student  will  find 
it  possible  under  certain  conditions  to  complete  his  College 
and  Theological  Seminary  courses  in  six  years.  The  courses 
in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  Interpre- 
tation are  open  only  to  students  for  the  ministry  who  are 
proposing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan  and  who  have 
maintained  an  average  standing  of  A  for  the  first  three  years 
of  the  College  course.  Students  may  take  these  courses 
only  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  upon 
written  approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty. 
Extra  work  in  the  Seminary  will  be  permitted  only  in  the 
case  of  students  who  have  maintained  a  standing  of  A  for 
the    College    course. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  practical  bearing  of  this 
plan  on  the  matter  of  advanced  degrees  for  students  in  the 
Theological   Seminary. 

Students  who  present  eight  year  hours  of  Seminary  work, 
viz.,  the  courses  in  Hebrew,  Theological  Propaedeutics,  and 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  upon  entering  the  Seminary 
can  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  secure  either  the  Master's 
degree  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  two  years 
after  graduation  from  College  and  can  also  at  the  same  time 
be   graduated   from   the   Seminary   course. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  four 
year  hours,  viz.,  the  course  in  Hebrew,  can  so  arrange  their 
work  as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  after  grad- 
uation from  College,  but  will  not  be  able  within  that  time  to 
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complete  their  work  either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  for  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 
,  Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  no  Sem- 
inary work  previously  accomplished  and  who  therefore  must 
spend  three  years  in  taking  th  Seminary  course  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  any  degree  in  tw  years  after  graduation 
from  College  but  may  secure  either  the  Master's  degree  or 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  at  the  time  of  their  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  receive  both  the 
Master's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  graduation  from  College. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  two  degrees  shall  be  granted  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year;  but  the  student  may  complete  his 
regular  work  for  the  two  degrees  within  the  three  years,  may 
write  one  of  the  theses  and  receive  the  corresponding  degree 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  may  prepare  the  second 
thesis  in  absentia  during  the  following  year  and  receive  the 
second  degree  at  the  Commencement  following  the  presenta- 
tion  of   the   second   thesis. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  For  the  special  use  of  the  students 
there  stand  regularly  in  the  reading  room  from  two  to  three 
thousand  volumes,  which  are  in  part  especially  selected  each 
term  by  the  instructors  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  their 
classes.  In  addition  free  access  to  the  stack  rooms  and  con- 
sultation of  the  books  on  the  shelves  are  allowed,  and  liberal 
privileges  are  permitted  to  students  in  taking  out  books  for.  use 
in  their  rooms.  It  is  the  aim  to  secure,  in  addition  to  books 
suited  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  students,  works  that  may 
serve  as  original  sources  of  information  for  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  in  their  personal  investigations  and  also  for  such 
students  as  may  be  doing  advanced  work  in  any  department. 

The  Library  is  open  both  for  consultation  and  the  drawing 
of  books  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon, 
except  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  forenoon.  It  is  also  open 
regularly  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  from  Monday 
to  Friday.  The  reading  room  open  during  the  same  hours, 
is  supplied  with  the  most  important  reviews  and  mag- 
azines and  a  good  number  of  newspapers.  Students  in  all 
departments  are  encouraged  to  use  the  library  and  reading 
room  for  all  helpful  purposes,  and  are  furnished  all  needed 
assistance  in    their  work. 

The  Library  now  contains  about  fifty  thousand  bound 
volumes,  and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  income  of  the  library  fund  which  amounts  to  $25,000 
and  considerable   amounts   received  from   other  sources. 
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GIFTS 

In  addition  to  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, all  of  which  are  regularly  received,  the  following  gifts 
recently  received  deserve  special  mention: 

In  addition  to  the  earlier  gift  of  valuable  art  books  from 
the  Honorable  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  LL.  D.,  the  publication  of  the 
last  part  of  Furtwangler  &  Reichhold's  "Griechische  Vasen- 
malerei"  has  enabled  us  to  bind  the  seven  volumes  and  place 
the  set  on  our  shelves;  Rev.  S.  J.  Smith  ('46),  has  sent  us 
volumes  II  and  III  of  his  monumental  Anglo-Siamese  Dic- 
tionary; from  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  seven  volumes 
and  four  pamphlets;  from  Professor  Clarke  also  seven  vol- 
umes; from  Sig.  Cerardini  (Milan,  Italy),  F.  R.  Marvin, 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Lancaster,  Professors  Estes,  Moore, 
and  Taylor,  two  volumes  each;  from  J.  O.  Armour,  E.  S. 
Balch,  A.  A.  Bennett,  I).  I).,  C.  M.  Bourland,  Professor  Chest- 
er, G.  W.  Douglas,  ('88),  Mrs.  C.  S.  Fairchild,  Professor  Greene, 
Geschwarner  Henriksen,  Professors  Moore  and  Risley,  W.  M. 
Strickler,  and  O.  W.  Wilcox,  one  volume  each;  T.  D.  Lucas, 
M.  D.  ('04),  has  also  given  ten  dollars  to  be  applied  to  books 
in  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  History;  from  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  four  volumes  and  many  valuable 
pamphlets;  Davos  Public  Interests  Association  one  volume; 
Executive  Committee  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Jews 
in  the  United  States,  one  volume;  International  Physio-Psych- 
ic Society,  three  volumes;  Litchfield  County  University  Club, 
one  volume;  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
and  the  Victoria  Institute,  one  volume  each;  we  are  also  in- 
debted to  the  following  states  for  publications — Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  to  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  Western  Australia;  and  to  the  following  colleges 
and  schools, — Bowdoin,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell  College, 
Harvard,  Lake  Forest,  Meadville,  Michigan,  Northwestern, 
New  Hampshire,  and    Westminster;  the  following  cities  have 
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kindly  sent  their  charters  upon  request) — Atlanta,  Balti- 
more, Binghamton,  Dallas,  Davenport,  Elizabeth,  Holyoke, 
Jackson,  Kansas  City,  Nashville,  New  Bedford,  Saginaw, 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  Springfield,  Tacoma,  Topeka,  Troy, 
and   the   village  of  Oneonta. 

Among  the  special  collections  in  the  Library  may  be  mention- 
ed: (1)  the  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three  thousand 
five  hundred  volumes,  especially  rich  in  works  on  art,  a  sep- 
arate room  in  the  building  being  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  such  works;  (2)  the  William  Ward  Memorial, 
consisting  of  encyclopedias  and  other  works  of  reference; 
(.*>)  the  Isaac  Davis  fund,  consisting  of  works  on  baptism, 
and  also  of  works  by  Baptist  authors  on  any  topic,  (4)  the 
collection  which  once  formed  the  library  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  (5)  the  library  of  the  late  Professor 
T.  J.  Conant,  D.  D. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Colgate,  numbering  already  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pamphlets  and  bound  volumes,  constitutes  a  library  in  itself. 
It  is  carefully  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  rooms  set  apart 
for  it  in  the  Colgate  Library.  It  consists  of  annual  reports, 
catalogues,  historical  addresses  and  sermons  and  historical 
sketches  of  local  churches,  besides  many  valuabe  books  re- 
lating to  Baptist  history.  No  pains  or  expense  was 
spared  by  Mr.  Colgate  to  make  this  collection  as  complete 
as  possible  during  his  lifetime;  and  as  generous  provision 
was  made  by  him  for  its  maintenance  and  enlargement,  its 
value  is  constantly  increasing.  An  explanatory  pamphlet 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Librarian. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains  the 
following    collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 
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The  zoological  collections  including  alcoholic  specimens, 
chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor '  W.  R.  Brooks;  the 
conchological  collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species; 
an  excellent  display  of  corals,  a  very  large  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North 
America,  secured  for  the  University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bick- 
more,  supplemented  by  the  Greene-Smith  collection  lately 
presented  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

Under  geology  there  is  a  lecture  room  collection,  a  labora- 
tory collection  and  an  exhibition  collection.  The  last  includes 
the  following: 

The  Edward  Lathrop  Memorial  Collection  of  minerals, 
presented  by  Mr.  William  Urban  of  Brooklyn,  containing  over 
2,000  specimens  and   representative    in  character. 

The  collection  of  ores,  building  stones  and  other  economic 
products,    largely   from   the   Columbian   Exposition   of    1893. 

The  T.  J.  Welch  collection  of  oils,  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  collection  illustrative  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
It  includes  nearly  two  hundred  samples  of  crude  oil,  and  a 
variety  of  refined  products,  a  collection  of  fossils  arranged 
according  to  zoological  types. 

Special  collections  illustrating  the  Carboniferous  period 
and  coal;  the  Glacial  Period;  the  work  of  underground  water; 
and    general    geological    structures. 

A  valuable  outfit  of  microscopic  and  other  apparatus  for 
biological  study  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the  class 
of  1889  of  this  University.  Important  additions  of  appara- 
tus and  furniture  have  since  been  made.  The  equipment 
includes  microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents,  as  well  as  slides 
and  preparations  for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  geological  rooms  in  Lathrop  Hall  contain  a  large  and 
increasing  collection  of  topographic  and  geological  maps  and 
models  for  use  in  the  physiographic  courses.  This  collection 
also  includes  several  hundred  carefully  selected  photographs, 
and  an  exclusive  collection  of  lantern  slides. 
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GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  present  Bite  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land 
by  Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been 
made  until  now  the  University  "rounds  include  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  are  included  in  the  Campus  proper. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  of  Hamilton,  within 
whose  limits  the  grounds  are  situated,  is  pleasantly  diversi- 
fied by  valley  and  hill,  and  constitutes  an  environment  of 
much  natural  beauty. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  conducts  the 
improvements  upon  the  campus,  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It 
was  used  for  many  years  as  a  dormitory  and  more  lately  for 
the  department  of  geology  and  biology.  These  have  now 
been  removed  to  the  new  Lathrop  Hall.  West  College  will 
soon  be  equipped  as  a  modern  dormitory.  Already  a  new 
Social  Room  has  been  created  and  handsomely  furnished 
for  the  use  of  the  students. 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  Por- 
tions of  it  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  dormitory. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1860  by  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in  the 
University  records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  friends,  and 
contains  the  college  chapel,  ten  lecture  rooms,  and  several 
other  rooms. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of  the 
late  President  Dodge,  the  late  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York.  It  was 
built  in  1884.  In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  building 
was    doubled    in    size    by    the    gift  of      $20,000.00    by     Mr. 
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Andrew  Carnegie,  supplemented  by  an  equal  sum  raised  by 
subscription  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  department. 
Thus  enlarged  the  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a  thoroughly 
modern  building  effectively  equipped  for  the  teaching  of 
Chemistry.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  laboratory  for  Organic 
Chemistry;  on  the  entrance  floor  a  large  laboratory  for 
Quantitative  work,  and  the  largest  space  of  all  is  given  to 
Qualitative  Chemistry.  There  are  private  laboratories,  a 
lecture  room,  instructors'  offices,  combustion  rooms  and 
other    conveniences. 

Lathrop  Hall.  This  is  a  new  building  used  for  the  first 
time  in  »  1906.  The  building  is  for  the  Departments  of 
Physics,  Geology  and  Biology.  Ample  lecture  rooms 
laboratories,  and  apparatus  rooms  are  contained  in  the  build- 
ing, and  a  spacious  museum  occupies  the  center  of  the  two 
upper  floors  for  the  numerous  collections  of  the  University. 
The  building  is  built  of  stone  quarried  on  the  grounds  of  the 
University,  trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone,  and  is  four 
stories  in  height.  The  total  expense  of  its  erection  including 
the  plants  for  heating,  lighting  and  plumbing,  is  about  $90,- 
000.00.  This  new  building  affords  every  opportunity  for  the 
work  of  the  Departments  for  which  it  is  purposed  and  will 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  University. 

The  Colgate  Library.  This  building  was  erected  and 
furnished  as  a  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate.  It  is  fire  proof, 
and  has  ample  facilities  for  library  work.  It  contains,  besides 
offices  and  work  room  of  the  library,  two  large  stack  rooms 
with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  spacious  reading  and  consulting  room,  two  seminary 
rooms,  rooms  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  and 
the  offices  of  the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the 
Registrar.  Besides  the  library  this  building  contains  the 
Stedman  Memorial  Collection  of  casts  illustrating  ancient 
art. 

The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1893.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains the  main  hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  elliptical 
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running  track  suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply 
lighted  by  a  large  skylighl  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  windows  at  the  sides.  The  Director's  offices,  the 
sparring,    fencing,   and   bicycle  rooms   and    batting   cage   are 

also  on  (his  floor.  On  the  ground  door  is  the  locker  room, 
containing  accommodations  for  four  hundred  students.  Ad- 
joining this  on  one  Bide  are  tile-lined  bath  rooms,  and  aswim- 
ing  tank  fifteen  by  forty  feet;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  well 
equipped  bowling  alley.  On  the  floor  above  the  main  hall 
are  trophy  and  lecture  rooms,  and  also  a  visitor's  gallery 
overlooking  the  exercise  room  and  running  track.  This 
building  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  appoved  ap- 
paratus. 

Whitnall  Field.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr. 
T.  O.  Whitnall,  of  Syracuse,  a  new  athletic  field  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  University  campus  near  the  gymnasium  which 
contains  a  quarter-mile  elliptical  running  track,  a  straight  track 
of  two-hundred  and  twenty  yards,  football  and  baseball  grounds, 
tennis  courts,  and  grand  stand. 

STUDENTS'  EXPENSES 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  moderate.  Tuition 
is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most  eastern  insti- 
tutions, while  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  the  dormitories,  the 
fraternity  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  village  at  very  reason- 
able prices.  Board  is  also  low.  Moreover,  to  aid  worthy  and 
capable  students,  numerous  scholarships  are  provided  by  the 
University;  students  for  the  ministry  may  receive  assistance 
from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  intended  so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy  stu- 
dent shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means.  The  friends 
of  the  institution  have  made  noble  provision  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  the  extension 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  University  make  imperative  the  need 
of  further  provision  in  aid  of  promising  students.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  interested  in  higher  education  will  be  inclined  to 
establish  many  other  general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the 
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discretion  of  the  University  to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and 
capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses: 
Matriculation  fee,  payable  on  entering  the  College,         $    5  00, 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance. 
No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the  student 
enters  a  lower  class: 

Tuition,         --_---_-$  20  00 
Incidental  Fee,  -------4  00 

Room  Rent: 

Inside  room,  _____  3  50 

Corner  room,        -  5  00 

To  a  student  rooming  alone  the  rent  is  $7.00 
or  $10.00. 
General  athletics: 

Fall  term,        ------  2  00 

Winter  term         -        -        -        -        -        -         100 

Spring  term,  -  2  00 

Use  of  gymnasium,  per  term,     -         -         -         -         -         1  00 

Laboratory    Fees.     For   students    taking    Analytical 
Chemistry: 
Course  1,  (Spring  Term)         -  3  00 

Course  2,  for  each  Laboratory  term  hour,  1  50 

Courses  3,  4,      "  "  "        "  2  00 

Courses  5,  6,      "  "  "        "  2  50 

These  fees  cover  the  expense  of  common  chemicals,  gas,  and 
the  use  of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  In  addition,  each 
student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  each 
course  to  cover  breakage.  This  deposit  is  $3.00  for  Course  1, 
$5.00  for  Course  2,  $7.00  for  Courses  3  or  4,  and  $10.00  for 
Courses  5  or  6.  Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  Course  will 
be  returned. 

For  students  taking  Course  3  in  Physics,  each 

Laboratory  term  hour,        -         -         -  $  1  00 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Biology, 
Course   1. 
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Fall  term,  $3.00j  Winter  term,  $2.00;  Spring  term,  $2.00. 

Course  2,     Fall   term,   $3.00;    Winter   term,   $2.00; 
Spring  term,  $2.00. 

Course  3.     Each  term,  $3.00. 

For  students   taking  courses  in  Geology, 

Course  2. 
Fall  term,  $2.00;  Winter  term,  $1.00;  Spring  term,  $2.00. 

Course  3a      -         -         -         -         -         -  $  1   00 

Course  36  -  1  00 

Course  3c      -----        -  3  00 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3.00  a  week. 
In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  The  cost  of 
board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  week. 
Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms. 
The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholarships: 

The  Trevor  Scholarships.  A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given 
by  the  late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "Soldiers,  or  their  orphan 
sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for 
support — and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall  have  the 
benefit  of  these  scholarships."  These  scholarships  at  present 
pay  $90  a  year  to  each  recipient  in  the  College  and  a  smaller 
sum  to  students  in  the  Academy.  The  College  scholarships 
on  this  foundation  are  twenty  in  number. 

Other  funds  to  maintain  scholarships  have  been  given  as 
follows: 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  established  by  Hervey  Edwards 
of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  established  by  William  M. 
Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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The  Palmer  Scholarship,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer, 
class  of  1849,  of  Athens,  N.  Y. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  established  by  William  Cool- 
lidge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  established  by  Thomas  Phillips, 
of  New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  established  by  Benjamin  Crissey, 
of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  established 
by  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,   N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  established  by  Thomas  B. 
Peddie,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  established 
by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  establish- 
ed by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Harriet  King  Davis  Scholarship,  established  in  mem- 
ory of    Mrs.  Harriet  King  Davis,  of  Wahoo,  Neb. 

The  James  E.  Kimball  Scholarship,  established  by  James 
E.  Kimball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Taylor  Scholarships,  established  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
A.  Taylor,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Simmons  Scholarships,  for  ministerial  students, 
given    by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Simmons,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  designed  for  young  men  of 
character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try. 

Written  application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study  and 
means    of  support.    Those  who    apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
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Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  on  account 
of  which  the  scholarship  Is  asked. 

THE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contribution 
made  to  the  society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a 
number  of  scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended 
in   the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian   ministry. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  con- 
ditions of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society, 
H.  S.  Lloyd,  D.  J).,  Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS    LIFE 

Attendance  is  required  upon  the  exercises  of  the  College 
Chapel.  These  are  conducted  by  the  President,  and  the 
worship  is  often  accompanied  by  a  brief  address. 

jThe  Baptist  Church  of  the  village  of  Hamilton  is  the  home 
Church  of  the  University  and  all  students  are  welcomed  to  its 
services  free  of-  charge.  The  social  meetings  are  attended 
and  participated  in  by  students  as  well  as  instructors.  Other 
churches  in  the  village,  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
and  Roman  Catholic,  cordially  welcome  students. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
devoted  to  the  sustaining  and  extension  of  religious  life  among 
the  students.  It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  classes, 
a  workers'  training  class  and  seeks  in  many  ways,  religious 
and  practical,  to  be  useful  to  the  students.  In  connection 
with  the  Registrar  it  gives  aid  in  finding  suitable  rooms, 
board,  and  work  for  all  who  desire.  At  intervals  through 
the  }rear,  public  addresses  of  interest  and  value  are  delivered 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Association.  The  religious  life 
of  the  College  is  also  greatly  aided  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew. 

The  Volunteer  Band  meets  with  the  members  of  the 
Seminary  Band.  Students  are  invited  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  "Briggs  Fund,"  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
former  student,  now  a  missionary  on  the  field.  The  society 
conducts  correspondence  with  missionaries  in  the  foreign 
field,  and  addresses  are  delivered  before  it  by  returned  mission- 
aries on  practical  topics  connected  with  their  experience  and 
work. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  athletic  purposes,  and 
all  proper  encouragement  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of 
athletic  sports.  Athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athletic  Association  to  which  all  students  belong.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  association,  called  the  Athletic 
Advisory  Board,  consists  of  members  from  the  Faculty, 
alumni,  and  under-graduate  body.  The  association  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  concerning  the  Whitnall 
Field  on  page  79. 

In  addition  to  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Students' 
(General)  Association  in  which  all  students  meet  together 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  student  body, 
many  organizations  exist:  the  Glee  Club;  the  Mandolin  Club; 
the  James  Debating  Club;  Societies  for  improvement  in  con- 
nection with  Department  work  like  the  Chemistry  Club, 
etc.;  the  Press  Club,  which  affords  actual  work  in  correspond- 
ence with  papers;  and  many  others.  The  Madisonensis  is 
a  college  paper  managed  and  edited  wholly  by  students. 


PRIZES 


THE  DODGE  ENTRANCE  PRIZES 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge, 
for  students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  with  preparation 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

To  the  three  students  from  the  last  preceding  graduating 
class  of  Colgate  Academy  whose  standing  during  the  academic 
course  shall  be  the  highest  among  those  who  enter  the  college, 
will  be  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of  $24, 
and  a  third  prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the 
Freshman  Year.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete 
tor  these  prizes  unless  he  shall  have  been  connected  with  the 
Academy  for  at  least  two  years. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize  of  $18  may  be  competed  for  by  students 
entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such 
students  from  Colgate  Academy  as  were  not  eligible  to  compete 
for  first  three  prizes.  The  examination  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing 
the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and 
award. 

None  of  the  above  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  student 
has  reached  an  average  of  at  least  B. 

THE  KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION  PRIZES 

These  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomson 
Kingsford,  of  Oswrego,  N.  Y.  Twelve  speakers  from  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  Classes,  four  from  each 
class,  are  appointed  upon  the  basis  of  their  record  for  the  year 
in  public  speaking.  Two  competitors  in  each  class  receive 
prizes,  a  first  and  a  second,  consisting  of  books. 
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THE  BALDWIN  GREEK  PRIZES 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore 
Class  by  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclu- 
sively in  writing,  and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  auth- 
or read  by  the  class  in  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore 
Year.  It  embraces  both  grammar  and  subject  matter.  There 
is  a  first  prize  of  $18,  and  a  second  prize  of  $12.  No  student 
can  compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  departments  averages  at 
least  B.  The  award  is  made  by  a  committee  not  connected  with 
the  University.  The  next  examination  will  be  held  May  2, 
1908.     The  subject  is  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes. 

THE  ALBERT  SMITH  SHELDON  SOPHOMORE  LATIN  PRIZES 

These  prizes  are  maintained  by  Albert  S.  Sheldon,  Esq., 
class  of  1873,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  The  examination  is  in  writing 
and  is  based  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read 
during  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  It  includes, 
however,  more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces 
translation,  grammar,  and  subject  matter.  There  is  a  first 
prize  of  $25,  and  a  second  prize  of  $15.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in  all  departments 
is  at  least  B.  The  award  is  made  by  some  scholar  not  con- 
nected with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will 
be  held  April  18,  1908. 

THE  WILLIAM  H.  MAIN  LATIN  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  $50  and  a  second  prize  of  $25, 
are  provided  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Tousey,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  competition  consists  in  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or 
brief  thesis  on  a  prescribed  subject  in  the  field  of  secondary 
Latin. 

A  student  is  eligible  as  a  competitor  under  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  If  he  is  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  in  Course  I,  and  has  taken  not 
less  than  two  years  of  Latin  in  College. 
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2.  It'  he  pursues  Latin  during  the  Fall  or  Winter  Term 
(or  both)  in  the  year  of  his  competition.  Either  or  l><>th  of 
these  terms  may  be  counted  toward  the  required  "two  years." 

3.  It'  his  grade  in  Latin  has  not  been  lower  than  B  in  any 
term. 

1.  It'  he  has  not  taken  one  of  these  prizes  in  a  previous 
competition. 

5.  [f  he  has  not  disqualified  under  the  general  rules  regulat- 
ing prize  competition. 

The  subject  for  1907-1908  is  an  introduction  to  the  Oration 
de  Imperio  Gnaei  Pompei. 

The  papers  (preferably  type-written)  must  be  submitted  not 
later  than  two  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  second  Saturday  of  the 
Spring  Term.  The  award,  by  some  scholar  not  connected 
with  Colgate  University,  will  be  made  with  special  reference 
to   accuracy,   fullness,   conciseness,   and  literary  effectiveness. 

THE    OSBORN    MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES 

The  prizes  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  L. 
M.  Osborn  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten 
of  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examina- 
tion, which  is  exclusively  in  writing  is  on  the  subjects  of 
Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Calculus.  The  prizes,  three  in 
number,  a  first  prize  of  $25,  a  second  prize  of  $20,  and  a  third 
prize  of  $15,  are  awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  wTith 
the  University.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these 
prizes  whose  standing  in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in 
the  other  departments,  falls  below  B.  The  next  examination 
will  be  held  June  5,  1908. 

THE  ALLEN  ESSAY  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  K.  Allen,  D.  D.,  class  of  1870,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class, 
for  excellence  in  English  composition.     For  the  present  year 
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the  following  subjects  have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must 
be    chosen: 

1.  The  Political  Methods  of  Governor  Hughes. 

2.  A  Century  of  Steam  Navigation. 

3.  The  Literary  Eminence  of  Mark  Twain. 

THE  LASHER  ESSAY  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  W.  Lasher,  D.  I).,  class  of  1857,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  ex- 
cellence in  English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the 
following  subjects  have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be 
chosen: 

1.  Modern    Educational    Foundations 

2.  The  Relations  of  Government  to  Commercial  Corpo- 
rations. 

3.  Nature  in  Modern   English  Literature. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and 
Lasher   Prize     Essays : 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will 
show  broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be 
signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be 
subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Librarian. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  prize  essays  be  type-written. 

THE  LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  maintained  by 
Mr.  G.  O.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  are  awarded 
on  Commencement  Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  CheixH 
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istry.  The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is 
upon  the  subjects  of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  as 
given  in  courses  l-l.  Any  student  in  this  departmenl  who  is 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  pro- 
vided his  work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and 
his  average  standing  in  this  departmenl  is  not  below  B.  The 
nexl  examination  will  be  held  March  21,  1908. 

THE  JUNIOR   HISTORICAL  ORATION  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  maintained  by  Hon. 
Edward  ML  Grout,  LL.  I).,  class  of  1884,  are  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  oratory.  These 
prizes  are  governened  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  mantained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition, 
may   present   an   oration. 

12.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the 
nineteenth  or  of  the  twentieth  century. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor 
i)(  Public  Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not 
more  than  two  thousand  words,  and,  in  general  is  subject  to 
the  regulations  for  prize  composition. 

4.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be 
determined  by  lot;  and  the  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  excel- 
lence of  thought  and  composition,  and  for  practical  effect- 
iveness rather  than  technical  excellence  of  delivery. 

THE  EUGENE  A.  ROWLAND  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

One  prize  of  $50  maintained  by  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq., 
class  of  1S84,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  Public  Speaking, 
to  a  .^ member  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  regulations  of  the 
competition  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree, who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competi- 
tion, may  present  an  oration.  The  oration  must  be  presented 
to  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  not  later  than  twelve 
o'clock  (noon)  of  the  day  indicated  in  the  current  College 
Calendar  in  the  Catalogue. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the  His- 
tory of  the  Progress  and  Development  of  the  American  people, 
and  must  be  either  biographical,  critical,  or  sociological,  in  its 
character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  words;  it  must  be  signed  with  a 
fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed 
on  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real    name. 

4.  All  the  orations  presented  at  the  specified  time  shall 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  University;  and  from  the  whole  number  of 
orations  thus  referred  not  more  than  six  shall  be  selected  by 
the  committee  for  public  delivery.  The  decision  of  this  com- 
mittee shall  be  announced  within  two  weeks  after  the  orations 
have  been  presented. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  Friday  evening 
next  preceding  the  last  week  of  the  Fall  Term;  the  order  in 
which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  determined  by  lot; 
the  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  merit  and  ex- 
cellence, both  in  composition  and  delivery;  the  Committee 
of  Award  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day 
of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration  in  suitable  form  for  bind- 
ing. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  inn  I  DEBATE  PRIZES 

The  class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  in- 
terest will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  (<>  be  held  during 
Commencement    Week.     The   prizes   are  $40   and   $20. 

The  regulations  governing  the  (Mass  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 
are  as   follows: 

Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  shall  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  elected 
course  4  in  debate  during  the  Senior  Year.  These  prizes  shall 
be  awarded  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate,  there  shall  be 
held  each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speak- 
ers for  the  prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  de- 
bate during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recogni- 
tion may  be  designated  as  a  candidate  for  the  preliminary 

debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate  not 
more  than  six  speakers  shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors 
in  the  prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  awards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

THE  LEWIS  ORATION  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  established  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
M.  Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  Professor  John  James  Lewris, 
LL.  D.  On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of 
$60,  will  be  awarded  without  division  before  the  close  of  the 
Commencement  exercises,  to  the  orator  who  excels  in  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  an  original  oration.  The  regulations 
of  the  competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  candidate  for  a 
degree,  who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  com- 
petition, may  present  an  oration. 
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2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Public    Speaking. 

3.  Each  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations  of  prize  competition. 

4.  From  the  orations  presented  not  more  than  six  shall 
be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  day  on  which  the  orations  shall  be  presented,  and 
that  for  the  public  contest,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  in  the 
public  contest  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall 
be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  composition 
and  delivery;  and  the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of 
three  persons  appointed  by  the  President  of    the  University. 

7.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  is  held, 
the  Committee  of  Award  shall  write  their  decision,  enclose  it 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  President  of 
the  University,  who  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  award  of 
prizes  on  Commencement  Day,,  in  the  presence  of  the  audi- 
ence, break  the  seal,  and  announce  the  award. 

8.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall 
file  with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the 
day  of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration,  in  suitable  form  for 
binding. 

THE  KERR  BOYCE  TUPPER  SOCIOLOGY  PRIZE 

A  prize  of  books  of  the  value  of  thirty  dollars  ($30.00)  main- 
tained by  the  Rev.  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  D.  D.,will  be  awarded 
annually  on  Commencement  Day.  The  competition  con- 
sists of  a  thesis  or  essay  on  a  subject  selected  from  a  list  of  pre- 
scribed subjects  in  the  general  field  of  Sociology.  The  prize 
will  be  awarded  to  that  student  who,  in  the  mind  of  a  com- 
petent judge  not  connected  with  Colgate  University  has  pre- 
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sented  the  thesis  of  greatest  excellence.  The  award  may  be 
withheld  it'  the  theses  presented  in  the  competition  arc  not  of 
a  grade  of  excellence  to  warrant  the  giving  of  the  prize. 

The  regulations  governing  the  competition  are: — 

1.  A  studenl  is  eligible  as  a  competitor  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: — 

a.  Competition  for  the  prize  will  be  limited  to  the  men 
who  have  had  at  least  two  terms1  work  in  either  So- 
ciology,  Economics  or  Political  Science. 

b.  If  a  student  has  not  previously  taken  a  prize  in 
this  competition. 

c.  If  the  student  is  not  disqualified  under  the  general 
rules  governing  prize  competition  as  laid  down  by 
this   University. 

2.  The  names  of  the  competitors  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  professor  in  charge  of  the  Departmmnt  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  March  in  each 
year. 

3.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  submitted  not  later 
than  the  fifteenth  of  May  in  each  year. 

4.  The  thesis  must  be  signed  by  a  fictitious  name,  and 
that  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  on  the  sealed  envelope 
containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

5.  The  thesis  must  be  type-written,  must  contain  at  least 
four  thousand  (4,000)  words,  and  must  be  so  written  that 
orderly  and  correct  presentation  is  conserved. 

6.  The  theses  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the 
possession    of    the    librarian. 

7.  The  following  subjects  are  presented  for  the  current 
year,  one  of  which  may  be  chosen: — 

1.  Labor    Unions    and    Crime. 

2.  The  Japanese  in  America. 

3.  The  Public  School  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 


REGULATIONS 


No  student  will  be  admitted  to  recitations  until  he  has 
made  out  his  list  of  studies  and  had  it  signed  by  the  Registrar. 

The  study  card  filled  out  by  the  student  and  signed  by  the 
Registrar  and  by  all  Professors  to  whom  the  student  is  to  re- 
cite during  the  year,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  not 
later  than  five  o'clock,  P.  M.  of  the  second  day  of  the  Fall 
Term  or  the  second  day  after  the  blank  is  first  procured. 
Studies,  when  thus  registered,  may  be  changed  only  by 
consent  of  the  officers  concerned,  and  of  the  Dean  of  the 
college.  Not  less  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  one  term  may 
be  taken,  except  in  the  last  term  of  the  course,  when  only  the 
number  of  hours  necessary  to  complete  the  course  will  be 
required. 

All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  Except  by 
special  consent  of  the  Faculty,  the  existence  of  an  entrance 
condition  after  the  Freshman  year  will  exclude  the  student 
so  conditioned  from  all  class  room  privileges  in  the  college 
until  such  condition  shall  have  been  removed. 

Students  admitted  with  any  deficiencies  must  devote  a  part 
of  the  Freshman  Year  to  making  up  these  deficiencies,  and 
must  take  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  Freshman 
work   proper — the   amount   to   be   determined   by   the   Dean. 

No  extra  hours  will  be  allowed  in  the  Freshman  Year,  ex- 
cept to  make  up  entrance  deficiencies,  and  then  only  in  special 
cases.  No  extra  hours  for  any  purpose  (back  work  or  ad- 
vanced) will  be  allowed  in  any  later  year  unless  the  student 
has  maintained  an  average  standing  of  B  for  the  previous 
year.  The  privilege  of  taking  extra  hours  may  be  revoked 
at  any  time  if  the  student  is  not  maintaining  a  standing  of 
B.     Students   who    have    maintained   the   requisite   standing 
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max .  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  officers  concerned, 

take4  as  many  as  sixteen  hours  an  extra  hour  in  one  of  the 
three  hour  subjects  elected,  or  in  Public  Speaking.  More 
than  sixteen  hours  will  require  special  action  of  the  Faculty. 
Regulations  concerning  extra  hours  will  apply  to  men  who 
are  making  up  back  work.  Pack  work  must  regularly  be 
given  the  preference,  and  a  comparatively  reduced  amount 
of  advanced  work  must  be  taken.  If  extra  hours  are  allowed, 
they  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  and  may  be  carried  over 
from  year  to  year. 

(Under  these  rules  students  of  high  standing  who  do  extra 
work  may  complete  the  work  for  their  degree  in  somewhat 
less  than  four  years;  on  the  other  hand  students  who  enter 
with  conditions  or  who  fail  in  college  work  will  need  more  than 
four  years,  unless  by  maintaining  a  high  standing  they  can  se- 
cure the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work  to  make  up  their  de- 
ficiencies.) 

Permission  to  take  extra  hours  must  be  secured  before  the 
student's  list  of  studies  is  signed  by  the  Registrar  or  before 
the  close  of  the  term  preceding  the  one  for  which  such  per- 
mission is  desired;  until  such  permission  has  been  received, 
the  student  will  not  be  registered  for  more  than  the  regular 
number    of    hours. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  courses  in  more  than 
five  subjects  at  the  same  time. 

For  each  hour  of  credit  there  will  be  required  in  laboratory 
work,  field  work,  and  drawing  at  least  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Any  student  whose  term  average  is  C  or  above  in  any  sub- 
ject, but  who  fails  in  the  final  examination  on  that  subject 
or  absents  himself  therefrom,  will  be  entitled  to  one  more  trial 
and  only  one  on  the  final  examination,  and  failing  on  the  second 
trial  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  again  in  class.  Any 
student  whose  term  average  falls  below  C  in  any  subject,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination,  but  will  be  required 
to  take  the  subject  over  again  in  class.  Any  student  who  fails 
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to  present  himself  for  any  special  or  term  examination,  unless 
previously  excused,  will  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  pass 
such  examination.  Any  student  who  exceeds  the  allowed  num- 
ber of  absences  in  his  gymnasium  work  shall  either  for  each  extra 
absence  take  two  hours  or  take  the  work  the  next  year  with 
the  following  class,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Physical  Director. 

No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  take  up  the  work  of  any 
term  unless  he  has  paid  all  fines  that  may  have  been  due  from 
him  to  the  library. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  Class  will  close  one  week  before 
the  Saturday  next  preceding  Commencement;  and  all  stand- 
ings for  the  third  term  of  members  of  the  Senior  Class  must  be 
sent  to  the  Registar  not  later  than  Monday  next  after  the 
close  of  the  Senior  work.  If  any  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
shall  be  delinquent  in  his  work  after  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the 
Saturday  before  Commencement,  he  will  not  be  recommended 
for  a  degree  before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  No  student  who 
is  delinquent  in  any  college  work  after  the  first  Saturday 
night  of  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  eligible 
to  any  college  appointment  as  a  speaker. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  opportunities  for  taking  special  examinations  will 
be  offered  from  2  to  5  p.  m.,  on  alternate  Saturdays  through- 
out the  term,  the  schedule  to  be  posted  in  Alumni  Hall  by  the 
special  examiner  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

A  special  examination  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
Commencement   Day  from  2-5   P.   M. 

A  special  examination  for  Seniors  will  be  held  each  year  on 
the  second  Saturday  before  Commencement  from  2-5  p.   m. 

Fee  for  every  such  examination  $1.00. 

Any  student  must  give  the  Department  written  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  up  work  at  any  one  of  the  appointed 
dates  at  least  one  day  before  the  date  selected  for  that  exam- 
ination. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  special  appointments  may 
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be  made  with  the  examining  officer  in  case  of  numerous  de- 
ficiences  arising  from  prolonged  absences,  or  other  causes, 
the  fee  being  $2.00  per  hour  for  each  student.  All  fees  must 
be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  before  the  date  of 
the  examination,  and  the  Treasurer's  receipt  must  be  presented 
to  the  examining  officer  before  the  student  will  be  admitted 
to    the   examination. 

Examinations  to  remove  entrance  conditions  will  be  con- 
ducted by  various  departments  during  the  Freshman  Year; 
but  if  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  Sophomore  Year,  they  will 
come  under  the  regulations  for  special  examinations. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  the  Students'  Association  and  with  the 
ratification  of  the  College  Faculty,  all  examinations  will  be 
conducted  under  the  Honor  System.  The  full  Constitution 
of  the  Honor  System,  (College  Prints  Nol.)  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Term. 
In  brief,  the  Honor  System  places  each  student  upon  his  honor 
as  a  gentleman  neither  to  receive  nor  give  aid  during  an  ex- 
amination and  each  examination  paper  is  to  bear  a  signed 
statement  that  the  paper  has  been  written  under  these  con- 
ditions. All  cases  of  dishonesty  are  to  be  reported  by  any 
student  observing  them  to  a  Committee  of  students  appointed 
to  consider  them  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  under  the  rules 
of  the  Honor  System. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  a  term's  work  in 
any  department  by  examination  without  attendance  at  recita- 
tions, unless  special  permission  be  given  by  the  Faculty.  As  a 
general  rule,  such  permission  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
student  maintain  high  rank  in  all  departments. 

ABSENCES 

It  is  expected  that  no  student  will  be  absent  from  any  col- 
lege exercise  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  order,  however, 
to  provide  for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  absences  will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  accordance 
with   the  following  regulations. 
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No  student  will  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in  any  course 
during  one  term.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from 
reciting  in  any  exercise  will  be  considered  absent.  For  each 
absence  above  one-tenth,  one-fourth  hour  will  be  deducted 
from  the  credit  for  the  term,  or  an  over-cut  examination  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  cuts  may  be  taken  at  the  follow- 
ing special  examination  day,  it  being  understood  that  if  it 
is  not  then  taken,  the  credit  shall  be  deducted,  unless  the 
student  shall  have  been  granted  permission  by  the  officer  con- 
cerned to  postpone  the  special  examination  to  some  later 
day.  If  absences  shall  exceed  one-fifth,  they  may  not  be 
made  up  by  examination,  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
Faculty.  If  no  absences  are  taken,  one-fourth  hour  will  be 
added  to  the  credit  of  the  term. 

No  credit  for  any  course  will  be  given  for  less  than  one  hour 
except  in  Public  Speaking. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  the  following 
concessions  will  be  made:  a  single  over-cut  examination  may 
be  taken,  covering  all  absences,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
term  or  on  the  first  of  the  next,  and  all  fees  will  be  remitted 
provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Student 
Organizations,    no    unnecessary    absences    have    been    taken. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  chapel  at  least  thirty- 
five  times  for  each  term  of  his  college  course.  Credits  for 
attendance  above  thirty  five  times  in  any  term,  may  be  car- 
ried over  to  succeeding  terms.  If  at  the  end  of  any  term,  a 
student's  attendance  is  below  the  requirement,  his  college 
credits  shall  be  reduced  \  hour  for  each  absence  in  excess  of 
the  allowed  number;  and  this  reduction  of  college  credit  shall 
stand  until  it  is  removed  by  raising  the  chapel  attendance  to 
the  required  average.  Any  deficiency  in  hours  thus  caused 
shall  debar  a  student  from  college  organizations,  and  prize 
compositions. 

PRIZES  AND  HONORS 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can 
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compete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  No  student  will 
be  recognized  as  a  contestant  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
prize  or  appointment  unless  be  shall  be  free  from  entrance  con- 
ditions, shall  be  maintaining  standing  in  all  his  studies  at  the 
time  of  such  recognition,  and  shall  have  passed  all  examina- 
tions prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  recognition  is  made. 
Xo  credit  in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  No  stu- 
dent who  has  exceeded  the  allowed  number  of  absences  during 
the  term  of  competition  will  be  recognized  as  a  competitor 
for    any    prize. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Only  those  students  who  shall  have  taken  and  passed  the 
regular  number  of  hours  of  work  required  in  their  course,  and 
who  shall  have  no  deficiences,  (including  entrance  conditions), 
that  are  more  than  one  year  old,  may  be  eligible  to  active 
participation  in  conduct  and  management  of  student  organi- 
zations. Special  students  may  be  eligible  to  such  partici- 
pation on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  work  for  which  they 
are  registered.  By  active  participation  in  conduct  and  man- 
agement is  understood  the  holding  of  office  as  manager  and 
director  in  any  such  organization,  or  membership  in  any 
College  exhibiting  organization,  contesting  athletic  team,  or 
publishing  board.  No  student  will  be  eligible  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  conduct  and  management  of  more  than  two 
such  organizations  during  the  same  term. 

Any  club,  association,  or  team  of  students  proposing  to 
give  one  or  more  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  before  making 
any  contracts  or  engagements,  must  present  its  plans  to  the 
Faculty  committee  on  student  organizations,  and  no 
engagements  may  be  made  without  the  approval  of  this 
committee.  The  accounts  of  all  student  organizations 
must  be  submitted  by  the  treasurers  of  such  organizations 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  end  of  each  term  to  an  auditing 
committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

No  student  who  shall  register  as  a  member  of  a  class  lower 
than  the  one  of  which  he  was  a  member  during  any  part  of 
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the  preceding  year  shall  be  eligible  to  active  participation  in 
conduct  and  management  of  student  organizations.  Tf  how- 
ever, the  loss  of  class  standing  shall  have  been  caused  either 
by  protracted  illness  or  necessary  absence  from  college,  the 
case  may  be  heard  before  the  Committee  on  Student 
organizations.  After  such  hearing,  if  the  Committee  shall 
consider  it  wise,  and  such  action  is  approved  by  the  Faculty,  the 
student  may  be  restored  to  eligibility  in  all  student  organiza- 
tions. This  regulation  shall  also  apply  to  any  student  who 
shall  change  from  a  special  to  a  regular  course,  providing  that 
in  so  doing  he  shall  register  with  a  class  lower  than  the  one  with 
which  he  entered  college. 

No  student  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  be 
allowed  to  take  work  in  another  department  without  the  con- 
consent  of  the  Dean  or  Principal  of  the  Department  from 
which  he  comes. 

DEGREES 

Students  pursuing  a  special  course  may,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses 
which  they  have   successfully  completed. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  or  certificate  given  unless  the 
applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  set- 
tled all  college  bills  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines 
to  the  Library. 

GRADES 

The  Registrar  is  authorized,  if  requested  in  writing  so  to 
do  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student,  to  send  regular- 
ly, term  by  term,  his  average  grade  in  each  subject  together 
with  the  hours  per  week,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
each  term.  He  may  also  upon  request  give  to  a  student, 
or  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  his  grade  in  any  subject.  The 
three  passing  grades  are  to  be  indicated  as  follows:  Grade  A, 
9  and  upward  on  the  scale  of  10;  Grade  B,  8-9;  Grade  C, 
6.5-8.  D  indicates  a  deficiency  that  may  be  made  up.  F 
indicates  failure. 


STUDENTS 


SENIOR   CLASS 


\Y alter  Torrey  Aiken 
Walter  Samuel  Archibald 
Lester  David  Beers 
Clarence  Dudley  Bell 
Harry  Adelbert  Bettinger 
William  Elmer  Blake 
Ralph  Decatur  Bunnell 
Frederick  Arthur  Burt 
Cassius  Folts  Butterfield 
Arthur  Leman  Clark 
George  Edward  Clark 
Charles  Monroe  Cobb 
Albert  Augustine  Collings 
Orville  Clark  Cone 
Richard  Aloysius  Cummins 
Paul  Cornell  Dunning 
Leon  Eaton  Eldridge 
Clarence  Lucius  Foster 
Edson  Almeron  Freeman 
Joseph  Karl  Gay  lord 
Warren  Alonzo  Goodier 
Melvin  Leroy  Greenfield 
Maurice  Edwin  Hammond 
William  Rightmire  Hayden 
William  Lynn  Houseman 
Oscar  Frederick  Howard 
Ralph  Waldo  Knapp 
Robert  Miles  Northup 
Melville  Canby  Peck 
Robert  Samuel  Prichard 
Milton  David  Proctor 


A  Norwalk,  Conn. 

A  Rutland,  Vt. 

S  Dolgeville 

S  Portland 

A  Adams 

A  Haverhill,  Mass. 

A  Scranton,  Pa. 

S  Bennington,  Vt. 

S  Cameron 

S  Manlius 

A  Manlius 

A  Jamestown 

A  Eaton 

A  Clymer 

S  New  York  City 

S  Auburn 

S  Hamilton 

A  Hamilton 

A  M  orristown,  N.J. 

A  Hamilton 

A  Hamilton 

A  Rockland,  Mass. 

S  Syracuse 

S  Berkshire 

S  Stockbridge 

S  Syracuse 

S  Waverly 

A  Scranton,  Pa. 

A  Enid,  Okla. 

S  Scranton,  Pa. 

S  Cassville 
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Students 


Newell  Wells  Roberts 
Rolla  Emerson  Shaver 
Sumner  Morris  Smith 
Allan  Beecher  Stearns 
Hugh  Ward  Talbot 
Rollin  Walton  Thompson 
George  Loring  Thurlow 
Richard  Francis  Tobin 
Raymond  Van  Wie 
Harold  Taft  Whittemore 
Volney  Theodore  Witter 


S  Utica 

S  Angola 

A  Phoenix 

A  Glens  Falls 

S  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  Cazenovia 

A  Watertown,  Mass. 

S  Owego 

A  Schenevus 

S  Spencer 

A  Boston,  Mass. 


JUNIOR  CLASS 


Irving  Baker 
Mark  Alphonso  Bauer 
Evan  Davis  Boardman 
Stephen  Jason  Botsford 
Leon  Cross  Bowman 
Ray  Henry  Carton 
Lawrence  Seward  Chase 
Herbert  Francis  Clark 
William  Sylvester  Conlon 
David  Barnes  Cooley 
Herbert  Aubrey  Coster 
Arthur  Broughton  Cronkhite 
Stephen  Cunliffe 
John  Elbert  Day 
Vincent  Columbus  DeCarlo 
Clarence  George  Durkee 
George  Clifford  Gates 
Thomas  Irving  Gorton 
George  Arthur  Green 
Lemuel  Serrell  Hillman 
Oscar  DeWitte  Hollenbeck 
Adrian  Augustus  Holtz 
Burton  Alonzo  Howe 
Giles  Munro  Hubbard 


A  Poughkeepsie 

A  Findley  Lake 

S  Essex 

A  Keuka 

A  Gouverneur 

S  Massena 

S  Whitesville 

A  Manlius 

S  Owego 

S  Auburn 

S  Flushing,  L.  I. 

A  Greenwich 

A  Kearney,  N.  J. 

S  Lester  shire 

A  New  York  City 

A  Augusta 

A  Nyack 

A  Waterville 

A  Hubbardsville 

S  Mount  Vernon 

S  West  Winfield 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Fairport 

A  Palmyra 


Students 
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Frederick  Mason  .Jones 
William  Josiah  Klopp 
George  Henry   Krug 
John  Augustus  Lahey 
Fred  Ames  McCollum 
John  Wilson  McKearin 
Yale  Oldknow  Millington 
Daniel  Dexter  Montgomery 
Frank  Thomas  Moran 
Ernest  Linton  Paige 
Mott  Marsh  Palmer 
Edward  A  Parks 
Henry  Stanley  Richards 
Carl  Allan  Rundlett 
George  Goewey  Saunders 
Edwin  Clytus  Shepard 
Bradford  Palmer  Smith 
Henry  John  Smith 
Clinton  Eugene  Risley 
Ray  Mosher  Smith 
Ralph  Harold  Spicer 
Henry  Jerome  Stringer 
Claude  Fuller  Switzer 
Arthur  Edward  Thurber 
William  George  Towart 
David  Orin  True 
Erie  Albert  Tucker 
Stewart  Jerome  Veach 
Eugene  Patrick  White 
Henry  Ranney  Winter 


Edwin  Miner  Wright 


S  Oneonta 

S  Reading,  Pa. 

S  Utica 

S  Massena 

A  Harmon 

S  Hoosick   Falls 

A  Lestershire 

S  Plymouth 

A  Hamilton 

S  Hamilton 

S  Brook-field 

S  Oneonta 

S  Plainfield  Centre 

S  Danvers,  Mass. 

A  Hamilton 

S  Watertown 

S  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  Gaines 

S  Hamilton 

S  Spencer 

A  Adams 

S  Munnsville 

A  Bradford 

A  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

A  North  Adams,  Mass. 

A  Portage,  Wis. 

S  Dolgeville 

A  Poughkeepsie 

A  Copenhagen 

S  Hamilton 

A  Johnstown 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Elmer  Josiah  Anderson 
Jesse  Swartz  Armstrong 
Pincus  Beck 
Edward  DeMars  Bezant 


S  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  Waverly,  Pa. 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Hamilton 
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Wayland  Hoyt  Blanding 
Harold  Douglas  Buell 
Leon  Abbott  Campbell 
Harrie  Leroy  Casler 
Thomas  Barton  Chafee 
Isaiah  Milbury  Charlton 
Edward  Hires  Clayton 
Earl  Hunter  Collester 
Howard  Spencer  Colwell 
Frank  Alonzo  Corbin 
Jay  Rodenbaugh  Cornog 
George  Davenport  Cox 
Albert  Tatum  Davis 
Frank  Louis  DeBeukelaer 
Richard  Joseph  Dobbins 
Homer  Levi  Dodge 
John  William  Douglas 
Willam  Beattie  Dunning 
Herbert  Luzern  Franklin 
Otto  Washington  Greene 
Stanley  Riddell  Greene 
Louis  Bainbridge  Gross 
Maurice  Richard  Hamm 
Charles  Yeber  Hartson 
William  Dana  Hatch 
Joseph  George  Hicks 
Clarence  Edmund  Howes 
Wallace  Clark  Hulbert 
Orin  Leach  Irish 
Harold  Jones 

Thomas  Dwyer  Joseph  Kalligan 
Edwin  Foster  Kingsbury 
Joseph  Karl  Kronenberg 
John  Lautz 
Wirt  Smalley  Leonard 
David  Levy 
Daniel  Matthew  Lynch,  Jr. 


S  Gouverneur 

S  Earlville 

S  Newport,  N.  J. 

S  Parish 

A  Oneida 

A  North  Windham,  VU 

S  Liner  oft,  N.J. 

S  Madison 

S  Auburn 

S  Afton 

S  Flemington,  N.  J. 

S  Weston,  Nova  Scotia 

S  Saranac  Lake 

A  Bouckville 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Ogdensburg 

A  Poolville 

S  Auburn 

S  Verona 

S  Hamilton 

A  Hamilton 

S  Barker 

A  Hamilton 

S  Maple  View 

A  Buffalo 

A  Hamilton 

A  Ransomville 

S  Holland  Patent 

A  Sandy  Hill 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Oneonta 

S  Hamilton 

A  Morristown,  N.  J . 

S  Buffalo 

S  Interlaken 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Newport 
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Edward  Thomas  MacDonnell 
Lester  Robert  Martin 
Albert  Frederick  McClements 

John  Francis  McGough 
William  Francis  McNally 
James  Campbell  McOwan 

George  Abbot  Merrill 
Josiah  Charles  Merriman 
William  Stanley  Murray 
Walter  Cattell  Newcomb 
Selah  Ellsworth  Northway 
Willam  Joseph  O'Brien 
Charles  Augustus  Olcott 
Matthew  Rial  Pack 
William  Olier  Plant 
Darius  Mitteer  Ratcliff 
William  Noel  Roberts 
Everette  Pomeroy  Rose 
James  Warren  Rothwell 
Robert  Alfred  Rundle 
Albert  Jacob  Salathe 
Whitney  Hart  Shepardson 
George  Frederick  Smith 
Francis  Augustus  Stock 
William  Thomson 
Burtis  Fleming  Vaughan 
John  Benjamin  Warner 
Earl  Kellogg  Webb 
Robert  Jerome  WThelan 
Howard  J  Whitman 
Arthur  Stoddard  WThitney 
Don  Elphriam  Williams 
Clarence  Leo  Woodman 
Hal  John  York 


A  Hamilton 

A  Ashland 

A  Marcy 

A  Solsville 

S  Marcellus 

S  Jersey  City,  N   J. 

A  Moores,  Pa. 

S  Byron 

S  Bradford,  Pa. 

A  Newport,  N.J. 

S  Marcellus 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  Stillwater 

A  Biddejord,  Me 

'  A  Hurley  ville 

A  Holland  Patent 

A  West  W infield 

A  Fairmount 

A  Scra7iton 

A  College  Point 

A.  Hamilton 

S  College  Point 

A  Litchfield,  Conn 

A  Gouverneur 

S  Roselle,  N.  J . 

A  Franklin 

A  Holland  Patent 

S  New  York  City 

S  Bainbridge 

A  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A  Theresa 

S  Hamilton 

A  West  Edmetton 
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Students 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Roy  Edwin  Abbey 
Leon  Louis  Aber 
William  Charles  Adler 
Vance  Kenneth  Auxier 
Robert  Blaine  Baker 
Edgar  Stewart  Barnes 
Willard  William  Bartlett 
Robert  Murray  Barto 
Ralph  Fleming  Bates 
William  Douglas  Beer 
Henry  Jay  Bigelow 
Byron  Lee  Bixby 
Victor  Winfred  Blackney 
Lewis  Moore  Browning 
Earl  Van  Dusen  Bur  dick 
Robert  Cloughen 
Orville  Warren  Collins 
Rock  Livingston  Comstock 
Harold  Jones  Cornish 
William  Henry  Davis 
Earl  Charles  Dexter 
Ernest  Ambrose  Dockstader 
Donald  Saw  in  Douglass 
Charles  Ralph  Panders 
Maurice  H  Esser 
Irving  William  Fern 
Charles  Foster  Ferry 
Thomas  Rogers  Finch 
Charles  Walter  Findlay 
George  Edison  Fisher 
Eugene  Francis  Flaherty 
John  Leo  Foley 
Herbert  Howard  Foster 
Marsh  Carey  Foster 
Clifford  Marsden  Goodier 
Joseph  Herbert  Hassmer 


S  Ha?nilto7i 

A  Bath 

S  Buffalo 

S  Bin-mark,  N.  D. 

S  Earlville 

A  Newburgh 

S  Hamilton 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Mystic,  Conn. 

S  North  Adams,  Mass. 

S  Chateaugay 

S  Hamilton 

A  Angola 

S  Belmont 

A  Hamilton 

S  New  York  City 

S  Fort  Ann 

S  Wellsville 

S  Rome 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Morrisville 

A  St.  Johnsville 

A  Omaha,  Neb. 

S  Ridgefield  Park,N.J. 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Masonville 

S  Broadalbin 

A  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Smithton,  Pa. 

A  Hamilton 

A  New  Britain,   Conn. 

A  Erie,  Pa. 

S  Auburn 

A  Clayville 

A  Brooklyn 
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Lester  Melvin  Hayes 
John  Milton  Haywood 
George  Parks  Hitchcock 

Robert   Marks  llowcils 

Alberl  William  Hughes 
Robert  Floyd  Humphrey 
Roy  William  Hurlbut 

Harvey  Wheeler  Jackson 
Percy  Dunster  Jennings 
Byron  Byrd  Johnston 
Abraham  Hagop  Kaprielian 
Claude  Waldo  Keegan 
Bernard  Eugene  Kelley 
Edward  Ludlow  Kellogg 
Herbert  Fred  Keyser 
Francis  Edward  Leonard 
Herbert  Lisle 
John  Tyndal  Loeber 
Joseph  Boyer  Loucks 
Leonard  Jerome  Matteson 
Arthur  Lyman  Maxon 
Archie  Shepard  Merrill 
George  Sayre  Miller 
Mott  Miller 
Frank  Lyman  Mix 
Roy  Thomas  Mosely 
Charles  Andrus  Mosher 
Kendrick  Lucian  Osborn 
Hallett  Ray  Pierce 
George  Randolph  Rankin 
John  Gywlim  Reese 
Lemuel  Mitchell  Rockwell 
Thomas  Schoonmaker 
Benjamin  Dewane  Smith 
Earl  Eugene  Smith 
George  Messenger  Smith 
Stanley  Sherwood  Smith 


A  St  Johnsville 

A  Unit  nun! 

S  Sandy  Hill 

S  Allan  ij 

A  Hamilton 

S  Roxbury 

S  Gouverneur 

A  Herkimer 

A  Hamilton 

S  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

S  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

S  Evansville,  Wis. 

A  Hamilton 

S  Albany 

A  North  Sutton,  N.  H. 

S  Pittsfield,  Mass 

A  Troy 

S  North  Adams,  Mass. 

A  New  York  City 

A  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

A  Schenectady 

A  North  Lawrence 

A  Rahway,  N.  J. 

S       Vernon  Center 

A  Watertown 

A  Walden 

A  Oberlin,  Ohio 

A  Clyde 


S 


Wrentham,  Mass. 


S  Little  Falls 

A  East  Creek 

S  Wellsville 

S  Parksville 

S  Deerfield 

A  Amsterdam 

S  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

A  Camillus 
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Theodore  Sprague,  Jr. 
Clayton  Rhinehart  Stoddard 
Howard  Gale  Stokes 
Ward  Rowell  Taylor 
Benjamin  Teitelbaum 
Ernest  Dunham  Thompson 
Earl  Fred  Train 
Garfield  Arthur  Van  Derhule 
Andrew  Stacy  Van  Eman 
Harold  Wade 
Robert  Scott  Wallis 
Archy  Hile  Webb 
William  Woolfenden 
Norton  De  Norville  York 
Carl  William  Ziegler 
Sylvanus  Arnold  Zimmerman 


S  North  East,  Pa. 

A  Jamestown 

A  Watertoum 

S  Utica 

A  Rahway,  N.  J. 

S  Ardena,  N.J. 

S  Sandy  Hill 

A  Masonville 

S  Hamilton 

S  Wrentham,  Mass. 

A  Vineland,  N.J. 

A  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

S  Utica 

S  Wellsville 

S  Scr anion,  Pa. 

S  Bradford 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Fred  Allen 
Joseph  James  Allen 
Herbert  Bartholomew 
Leslie  Edgar  Bliss 
William  Thomas  Boult 
Alfred  Hubbard  Boutwell 
Waldo  Sylvenus  Butler 
Robert  Daniel  Cameron 
George  Warren  Davis 
Charles  Field  Derby 
Oliver  Frankford  Decker 
Felix  Frederick  Garter 
Raymond  Bower  Gibbs 
Falkner  Heard 
Bion  Eugene  Hicks 
William  Griswold  Hurlbert,  Jr. 
Franklin  LeRoy  Kenyon 
William  Havens  Moore 
Marshall  Stafford  Reynolds 


Albany 

Albany 

Elmira 

Newport 

Eaton 

South  N or walk,  Conn. 

Wyoming 

Peterboro 

North  A  dams,  Mass. 

Essex 

Little  Falls 

Clarkston,  Mich. 

Clarkston,  Mich, 

Highland  Falls 

Hamilton 

Warren,  Ohio 

Penn  Yan 

Clinton 

Essex 


Students 
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Alwin  John  Schied 
Henry  Harrison  Slaughter 
James  Parker  Smith 
William  Nicholas  Tobin,  Jr. 
George  Washington  YanVleck 
I  leane  Hammond  Waite 
( teorge  Francis  Whelan 


Utica 
Campbell  I  fall 

Springfield,    Mass. 
Syracuse 
Wolcotl 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
Mt.  Vernon 


SUMMARY 

Seniors 42 

Juniors 55 

Sophomores 75 

Freshmen 89 

Special  Students 26 

Total 287 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 


JUNE  16-20,  1907 


SUNDAY 


10:30  a.  m.  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity Corporation 
7:30  p.  m.  Sermon  before  the  Baptist  Education  Soci- 
ety and  the  Theological  Seminary  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  D.  D.,  of  Providence, 
R.   I. 

MONDAY 

3.00  p.  m.        Class  of    1884  Prize  Debate 

8.00  p.  m.        Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy 

TUESDAY 

9.30  a.  m.         Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Society 
10.30  a.  m.        Annual  Meeting  of  the  Education  Society 

3.00  p.  m.        Anniversary  of  the  Theological  Seminary 

Address   to   ihe   class   by   Professor   Clarke 

4.30  p.  m.        Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Soci- 
ety 

7.30  p.  m.       Fraternity  Reunions 

WEDNESDAY ALUMNI   DAY 

9.30  a.  m.       Senior    Chapel    Service 

10.00  a.  m.       Meetings   of   the   Boards   of   Trustees    of    the 
University    and    of   the    Education    Society 
10.00  a.  m.        Class  Day  Exercises 

1.00  p.  m.         Class  Reunions 

4-6  p.  m.         Reception.  House  of  the  College  Dean 
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8.00  p.  in.        Oration   before  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 

by   W.   II.  Crawshaw,  '87 
9.00  p.  m.        Annual    Meeting  of  the  Alumni   Association 

THURSDAY 

9.30  a.  m.       Forming  of  the   Procession 
10.00  a.  m.       The   University  Commencement 
l.OOp.  m.       The    Alumni    Dinner 


HONORS 


DEGREES 
Conferred  June  20,  1907 


A.  B. 


Alfred  Alderman 

*Yonkers 

Daniel  John  Bloxham 

Derby 

Arthur  Montrose  Cottrell 

Leonardsville 

Edson  Scott  Farley 

Oneonta 

Uridge  Whiffen  Ford 

Sandy  Creek 

Oscar  Guleke 

Hamilton 

Emil  Hanke 

Buffalo 

Charles  Francis  Hatch 

Washington,  D.  C 

Elmer  Wilson  Johnson 

Bradford,  Pa. 

Warren  Erskine  Lisle 

Troy 

Ralph  Dimick  Montgomery 

Plymouth 

Albert  Ernest  Nichols 

Hamilton 

Howard  Morton  Phipps 

East  Rockaway 

Everett  Dudley  Plass 

Poughkeepsie 

Frederick  William  Reimherr 

Waterford 

George  Henry  Simons 

Troy 

William  Lee  Soper 

Hammond 

David  Dudley  Stowell 

New  York  City 

Warren  Cyril  Taylor 

Jay 

Charles  Houghton  Tilden 

Hamilton 

Howard  Robert  Vose 

Owego 

John  Clarence  Wales 

Hamilton 

Clayton  John  W^ratten 

Brookfield 

George  Morrell  York 

B.  S. 
James  Thomas  Cusick 

New  Berlin 

Owego 

Robert  Adair  Griffin 

Utica 

Honors 
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Ausl in  ( lulver  King 
(  h\  ille  Townsend  King 
Charles  Sahler  Krom 
Asa  King  Leonard 
Carleton  Chase  Murdock 
Frank  Clark  Parsons 
Robert  McKee  Sherman 
Wesley  Addison  Stevens 
George  Leigh  Stevenson 
Percy  Northrup  Sturtevant 
Frank  Fuller  Sutton 
George  Davis  Terry 
Arthur  Henry  Thompson 
Ernest  Henry  Whitney 
William  Hotchkiss  Yocum 


A.  M. 


Emmanuel  Northup,  as  of  the  year  '82 
Howard  Marvin  Gaylord 
Marshall  Sterling  Richardson 

M.  S. 
Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude 


Watkins 

11' a  I  Lins 
High  Falls 
[nterlaken 
( 'ooperstown 

Karl rill V 

West  Rupert,  Vl. 

Hamilton 
Angola 
Albany 
Orange,  Pa. 
Walden 
Brookfield 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Jackson,  Mich. 


McMinnville,  Ore. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Amherst,  N.  S. 


Herkimer 


'Home  addresses  at  time  of  graduation. 


DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 


Homer   Jerome   Vosburgh,    Oakland,   California 

"Graduated  from  this  University  in  1886  with  the  high  honor  due 
to  his  brilliant  record  as  a  student,  thereafter  maintaining  scholarly 
standards  in  teaching,  in  the  pastorate,  and  in  post-graduate 
study,  expert  and  successful  in  the  management  of  important  in- 
terests in  secondary  education,  and  now  honored  and  prominent  as 
a  religious  leader  and  able  preacher." 
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William  Boardman  Wallace,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

"Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Acadia  College,  1890;  graduate  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  1893;  eloquent  and  inspiring  preacher,  able 
advocate  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  and  the  Gospel  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  society  and  the  betterment  of  men,  efficient  adminstrator  of 
the  modern  church  in  adapting  its  methods  to  the  needs  of  the 
times,  for  many  years  the  beloved  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  of  Utica  in  this  State." 


DOCTOR  OF  LITERATURE 


Samuel   Jones   Smith,   Bangkok,   Siam. 

"Alumnus  of  this  University,  College  1846,  Theological  Seminary  1848, 
for  many  years  Missionary  and  Translator;  Student  of  Oriental 
Philology  and  Historian  of  Siamese  Literature;  and  leading  au- 
thority on  Anglo-Siamese  Lexicography." 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 


William  Jay  Gaynor,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

"A  son  of  Central  New  York,  achieving  success  and  distinction  at 
the  bar  of  the  Metropolis,  a  champion  of  clean  politics  and  an  ex- 
ample of  high  civic  virtue,  and  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  now  of  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Judicial 
Department,  eminent  for  probity  and  fearlessness  in  judicial  service." 


PRIZES 


THE  BALDWIN  GREEK  PRIZES 

Giles  Monro  Hubbard,  First  Edwin  Miner  Wright,  Second 

THE  ALBERT  SMITH  SHELDON  LATIN  PRIZES 

Giles  Monro  Hubbard,  First  Edwin  Miner  Wright,  Second 

Irving  Baker,   Second 
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THE  will!  \M   ll.  M  \l.\  I.  \  i  l\   PRIZES 

Ralph   Decatur  Bunnell,  First       Warren  Cyril  Taylor,  Second 

THE  OSBORN   M  \  I  I i  I'M  \  i  IC  Kit  PRIZES 

Carlton  Chase  Murdock, First      Robert  Miles  Northup, Second 

THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Melvil  Canby  Peck,  First  Harry  Leroy  Casler,  Second 

THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Henry  John  Smith,  First  William  George  Towart,  Second 

THE  LASHER   ESSAY  PRIZES 

Ralph  Dectaur  Bunnell,  First    Oscar  Frederick  Howard,  Second 

THE    KERR    BOYCE    TUPPER    PRIZE    IN    SOCIOLOGY 

Daniel  John  Bloxham 

THE   KINOSFORD    DECLAMATION   PRIZES 
CLASS  OF    1908 

Clarence  Lucius  Foster,  First       Charles  Monroe   Cobb,  Second 

class  of  1909 
Edwin  Miner  Wright,  First  Erie  Albert  Tucker,  Second 

CLASS  OF    1910 

Pincus  Beck,  First,  Howard  Francis  Shattuck,  Second 

THE  JUNIOR  HISTORICAL  ORATION  PRIZES 

Albert  Augustine  Collings,  First   Ralph  Decatur  Bunnell,  Second 

THE    EUGENE  A.  ROWLAND  ORATORICAL    PRIZE 

Emil    Hanke 

CLASS    OF    1884    DEBATE  PRIZES 

Edson  Scott  Farley,  First  Alfred  Alderman,  Second 

THE    LEWIS    ORATION    PRIZE 

Warren  Cyril  Taylor 
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PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Robert  Adair  Griffin  Howard  Morton  Phipps 

Charles  Francis  Hatch  William  Lee  Soper 

Elmer  Wilson  Johnson  George  Leigh  Stevenson 

Warren   Erskine  Lisle  Frank  Fuller  Sutton 

Carleton  Chase  Murdock  Warren  Cyril  Taylor 

Frank  Clark  Parsons  John  Clarence  Wales 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1907  were  awarded 
College  Graduate  Professional  Certificates  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Arthur  Montrose  Cottrell  Frederick  William  Reimherr 

James  Thomas  Cusick  George  Leigh  Stevenson 

Emil  Hanke  Frank  Fuller  Sutton 

Warren  Erskine  Lisle  Warren  Cyril  Taylor 

Ralph  Dimick  Montgomery  Arthur  Henry  Thompson 

Frank  Clark  Parsons  Clayton  John  Wratten 

George  Morrell  York 


ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  membership  of  this  association  consists  of  graduates  from 
any  one  ^(  the  collegiate  or  theological  courses  of  study  in  Col- 
gate University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  the  University,  and  who,  after  application, 
are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  also  includes  associate 
members  duly  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1907-1908 

President 

Martin  G.   Benedict,   '82,   Ph.   D.,   Utica 

Vice  Presidents 

Hon.  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  A.  M.,  '84,  Rome 
Senator  Owen  Cassidy,  '87,  Montour  Falls 
Rev.  Albert  M.  Prentice,  A.  M.,  '67,  Mechanicville 
John  S.  Applegate,  Jr.,  '95,  Red  Hank,  N.  J. 

Secretary 

Harold  0.  Whitnall,  Ph.  B.,  '00,  Hamilton. 

Treasurer 

Wallace  T.  Stock,  A.  M.,  '03,  Hamilton 

Necrologist 

Professor  John  B.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  '96,  Hamilton 

Orator 

Almet  Francis  Jenks,  Yale  '75,  LL.  D.  Colgate  '06,  Brooklyn 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBANY,  TROY 
AND  VICINITY 

President 

Rev.  Chellis  E.  Nichols,  '82  Albany 
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Secretary    and    Treasurer 

Rev.  Creighton  R.  Storey,  '89,  Albany 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

President 

Rev.  E.  B.  Palmer,  I).  D.,  '60,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  President 

John  Ambler  Williams,  '01,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Rev.  B.  L.  Newkirk,  '97,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW    ENGLAND 

President 

George  W.  Douglas,  '88,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice   Presidents 

*Henry  C.  Lyon,  '75,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  W.  C.  McAllester,  '75,  Waverly,  Mass. 

Secretary    and    Treasurer 

Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  '95,  Andover,  Mass. 

COLGATE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK 

CITY. 

President 

Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  '74,  Mount  Vernon 

First    Vice    President 

Frank  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  '90,  New  York  City 

Second  Vice   President 

Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  '84,  (Seminary),  Tarry  town 

Secretary    and    Treasurer 

Herbert  Hartwell  Gibbs,  Esq.,  '84,  76  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 

*Deceased 
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Execul i\ e  Commil tee 

Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  (ex  officio),  Chairman 

Herbert    Hartwell  Gibbs,  (ex  officio),  Secretarj 

Prank  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  (ex  officio) 

Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  (ex  officio) 

John   B.  Creighton,  '97,   Brooklyn 

Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  72,  New  York  City 

William  M.  Lawrence,  D.  I).,  70,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Fred  W.   Rowe,   Esq.,  '87,  New  York  City 

A.  Delos  Kneeland,  Esq.,  '88,  New  York  City^ 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  CENTRAL  NEW 

YORK 

President 
Hon.  Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  '73,  Syracuse 

Vice    Presidents 
Superintendent  Martin  G.  Benedict,  '82,  Utica 

Secretary 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Esq.,  '91,  Syracuse 

Treasurer 
Isaac  H.  Monro,  ex. '71,  Syracuse 

Chairman    of    Executive  Committee 
Charles  A.  Fulton,  D.  D.,  '83,  S3'racuse 
ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    WESTERN    NEW    YORK 

President 
Rev.  G.  G.  Johnson,   '91,  Buffalo 

Vice  Presidents 
William   Macomber,   Esq.,   'SO   (Academy)    Buffalo 
Rev.    William   J.    Ford,    '90,    Jamestown 
Louis  A.  Squires,  D.  D.  S.,  '95  Buffalo 

Secretary    and   Treasurer 
Rev.  Robert  Scott,  '91,  (Seminary)  Buffalo 
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COLGATE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEBRASKA, 
IOWA    AND    KANSAS 

President 

J.  Hamilton  Merchant,  '87,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Vice  President 

Rev.  C.  J.  Pope,  '83,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Rev.  L.  C.  H.  Biggs,  '92,   Omaha,    Neb. 

COLGATE  SCHOOOLMASTERS  CLUB   OF  THE     STATE 
OF   NEW   YORK 

President 

Professor  George  L.  Bennett,  A.  M.,  '00,  Hamilton 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

President 

Professor  J.  M.  Taylor,  '67,  LL.  D. 

Vice  President 

Professor  J.  B.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  '96 

Recording  Secretary 

A.  S.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  '73 

Corresponding  Secretary 

Professor  W.  M.  Chester,  A.  M.,  '94 

Treasurer 

Professor  George  L.  Bennett,  A.  M.,  '00 


CALENDAR 


1(.)()7 

Sept. 

26, 

Sept.    26 

28. 

Nov. 

2, 

Nov. 

5. 

Nov.    28 

-30. 

Dec. 

6. 

Dec 

20. 

1908 

Jan. 

3. 

Jan. 

23. 

Feb. 

15. 

Feb. 

22. 

March 

21. 

March 

27. 

Opening  of  Fall  Term 

First    University  Exercise,  Convocation, 

College  Chapel,  9  a.  m. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
('lose  of  Fall  Term 

VACATION 

Opening  of  Winter  Term 

First    University    Exercise,    College   Chapel, 

10:10  a.  m. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
Junior  Prize  Orations  due 
Washington's  Birthday,  a  Holiday 
I^vrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination 
(lose  of  Winter  Term 


190S 


VACATION 


Apr 


Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

IS 

Apr. 

18 

Apr. 

IS 

Apr. 

22 

Opening  of  Spring  Term 

First    University    Exercise,    College   Chapel, 

10:10  a.  m. 
Lewis  Prize  Orations  due 
Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination 
Lasher  Prize  Essays  due 
Allen  Prize  Essays  due 
Junior  Prize  Oration  Contest 


May 

2. 

May 

7. 

May 

15 

May 

22 

May 

30 

June 

6 

June 

13 

•June 

19 

June 

21-25 
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Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination 

Commencement  Orations  due 

Patrons'  Day 

Lewis  Prize  Contest 

Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination 

Senior  Work  closes 

College  Work  closes 

Exercises  of  Commencement 

1908.  VACATION 

Sept.  24.         Opening  of  Fall  Term 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation,  Col- 
lege Chapel,  9  a.  m. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Close  of  Fall  Term 


Sept. 

24-26 

Oct. 

31. 

Nov. 

3. 

Nov. 

26-28. 

Dec. 

18. 

Dec. 

23. 
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